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PREFACE 


This book has been designed as a basic text in education. The focus 
is on the educational process within the classroom. However, the 
nature of this process has been clarified through an exploration of the 
place, importance, and purpose of education. 

The present task of the American school can be defined by con- 
sidering its emerging role in the light of the changing American, 
democratic society, within the total world society. On the basis of 
data gained from educational sociology, psychology, and philosophy, 
the authors have formulated a set of principles ‘of modern education 
with specific applications to the classroom. Throughout the book 
concrete examples have been used, where necessary, in order to clarify 
or interpret these basic principles. Illustrations, in the form of photo- 
gtaphs and figures, have been used to make the principles more 
Meaningful. These principles have been summarized from time to 
time and in the final part of the book brought together with proposals 
as to their use in a school program. 

Part I, UNDERSTANDING THE NATURE OF EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
RACY, sets forth the importance and general nature of education in a 
democracy and shows the need for a new type of teaching to satisfy 
the demands made on the school in the present-day social milieu. 
Implications for a new type of teacher also flow out of a consideration 
of pertinent knowledge emerging from the social sciences and from 
educational experimentation and experience. 

Part II, ANALYZING BACKGROUNDS FOR TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS, 
makes a detailed analysis of the task of education as faced by a 
teacher in an actual school situation. This analysis is presented in 
Successive chapters dealing with the teacher himself, the pupil, and 
the school as a social organization in its community. 
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Part III, UNDERSTANDING THE GOALS FOR EDUCATION IN A DEMOC- 
Racy, presents possible ways for teachers to proceed in selecting and 
clarifying goals for education in the American democracy. First, the 
authors analyze the nature of contemporary American society and 
the importance of the group process in that society. Then, they discuss 
the selection of objectives for education and how they can be analyzed 
and used to help the student or prospective teacher in educational 
planning. 

Part IV, METHODS OF TEACHING AND ORGANIZING INSTRUCTION, 
contains many practical suggestions for application to the classroom. 
The authors have first discussed the problems involved in selecting and 
organizing materials of instruction in consideration of the nature of 
the learner and of the learning process. Next, they have claborated 
upon methods for organizing the classroom operation. Finally, they 
have considered the organization of the total curriculum of the school. 

Part V, EVALUATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, explores the func- 
tions of educational evaluation, the nature of modern evaluation and 
evaluative techniques, and the problems involved in analyzing, in- 
terpreting, and using the data secured in the process of evaluation. 

Part VI, APPLYING EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES TO MEET THE FUTURE 
CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION, summarizes the principles developed in the 
previous five parts of the book and makes proposals concerning pos- 
sible ways in which the school may be directed to meet the challenges 
in this age of crisis. 

, Many students using this book will have taken work in educa- 
tional psychology. Some may have had another education course. 
However, the book can be used by students without previous instruc- 
tion in psychology or education. Abstract and technical terms are 


used with care and are often defined where first used. 


The authors have tested these materials in their classes at the 


University of Cincinnati and have had benefit of student criticism. 
They hope this book will prove of value to teachers and students in 
similar courses in other colleges and universities. 

The authors wish to acknow 


Cncouragement and for material 
ation. Professor Gordon Hendrickson 
ed the entire Manuscript in detail 
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and has offered many valuable suggestions. Professor Leonard F. 
Swift has read critically Chapter X, and Professor Worth R. Jones, 
Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV, and both have made helpful suggestions. 
For assistance in locating and providing pertinent and suitable photo- 
graphs, they wish to express appreciation to the following persons or 
agencies: Miss Vera Freid of the Cincinnati Public Schools, the 
National Education Association, sovroro, Hans Huber Publishers, 
and Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. They wish also to ac- 
knowledge the help of Andy Randolph, who made the preliminary 
sketches for several of the figures, and of Aretha L. Garretson, who 
typed the final manuscript. 

The writers wish to indicate, however, that the manuscript is 
their own responsibility, and none of the readers is to be held respon- 
sible for the final form or any of the statements therein. 


Ralph L. Pounds 
Robert L. Garretson 
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Part | 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE NATURE OF EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? . . . 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow was 


in his heart, for his own learning touched not these 
things.1 


1 


J. Crosby Chapman and George S. Counts, Principles of Education. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924, frontispiece. Used by permission. 


Answering the question, “To what ends shall the school be directed?” 


is, by far, the most important decision which you as a teacher will 
have to make. The writers of this book believe that in a democratic 
society such as ours the nature of education is quite different than it 
would be in other kinds of societies. Consequently, we must first 
develop a better understanding of the peculiar nature of education in 
a democracy. 

We first explore, in general, the nature and importance of edu- 
cation with particular reference to the American democratic society; 
we also indicate its importance in the world scene. Statistics are pre- 
sented to help complete this picture, and the important contributions 
of education to various elements of our culture are discussed. For con- 
trast, education in countries which are not democratic is discussed. 
Finally, the meaning of education in its modern context in American 
democracy is made explicit (Chapter I). 

In order to understand the kind of teaching that is needed in 
America, the writers explore the nature of the contemporary American 
and world culture and, particularly, the developments emerging from 
the social or behavioral sciences, such as social psychology and sociol- 
ogy, and from classroom experiences and experimentation (Chap- 


ter I). 


Chapter | 


THE IMPORTANCE AND 
GENERAL NATURE OF EDUCATION 


It would be a fine thing if the writers of books were personally ac- 
quainted with their readers. Unhappily, we who are writing this book 
know little about you. We have, in fact, just one important piece of 
information about you, our reader: we are reasonably sure that you 
have made a commitment to become a teacher. 

Your motives for this commitment are probably mixed. They may 
well include one or more of the following: a liking for children or 
youth, a fondness for study and scholarship, a desire for a position of 
respect in the community, the search for economic security, and the 
identification of yourself with an admired teacher you have known. 
Now you are ready to think seriously about the profession you propose 
to enter. What are the questions you should be considering? This book 
will raise and answer, at least tentatively, a good many questions. You 
will in all likelihood raise numerous others in class discussions and in 
talks with fellow students. It is not likely that all your questions on 
teaching and schools will find ready answers. But the attitude of inquiry 
and openmindedness is a good one. If you start with this, you are on 
your way to becoming a successful teacher. 

Some of the problems we shall discuss in this book are listed be- 
low. This is an incomplete list, but it will serve as a starting point. 
What else should you know about your prospective profession? 

1. If a teacher regards his most important job as arousing the de- 
sire to learn, that is, stimulating his pupils to investigate things and 
make discoveries for themselves, how is he going to be sure everyone in 
his class gets the information he will need? In other words, how can a 
teacher reconcile the task of inspiring students to learn on their own 
and the task of dispensing information to pupils who might want it? 

2. What effect do teachers have on their students’ personalities, 
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attitudes, and behavior? Should a teacher try to set an example for the 
boys and girls in his classes? Must the teacher meet higher standards of 
conduct and ethics than people in other occupations? 

3. How does one decide what to teach? Does a teacher have to fol- 
low a textbook in every detail? How far should he expect guidance 
from school officials, parents, the school board, or other sources in 
deciding what to teach? How far is he to plan on his own? 

4. How can teaching methods be adapted to all the different situa- 
tions that teachers must face—teaching children of slums and children 
of the rich, the mediocre and the gifted, six-year olds and sixteen-year 
olds, those who want to learn and those who want to leave school, 
pupils in arithmetic and pupils in auto mechanics? Are there any gen- 
eral rules for teaching that are invariably applicable? 

5. What kind of experiences does a good teacher provide for his 
pupils? Should they spend most of their time in independent study, for 
example? Or should the teacher encourage committee work and class 
projects? How often should he use films and television in his teaching? 

6. How does a skillful teacher employ tests? How often should he 
give tests? What kind of test is best? Are there any good substitutes for 
tests? In fact, are tests really necessary? 

7. Have you considered the importance of and necessity for per- 
sonal and professional growth as it affects one’s happiness and effective- 
ness as a teacher? What kinds of experiences—both personal and pro- 
fessional—ought one to plan for and participate in for most effective 
growth? 

Certain of these questions you have no doubt discussed with your 
friends—perhaps without reaching any final conclusion. In order to 
develop into a good teacher, it is necessary to arrive at tentative de- 
cisions, at least, since the aware teacher is happier in his profession. The} 
teaching profession provides great personal satisfaction; it also carries } 
great responsibility. As a teacher, you have a responsibility to yourself, ) 
your students, the administration, and the community at large. 

The broader understanding a teacher has of the many ramifica- 
tions of teaching, the happier and more effective he can be. It can be 
said of singing, for example, that one sings best not just with his vocal 
mechanism, but with his whole body. By analogy, an effective teacher 
is one who teaches with his whole being and not merely with one facet 
of his intellectual capacities. A teacher’s personality, his voice, knowl- 
edge of subject matter, understanding of the learning process, sense of 
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values, competencies and skills, and sensitivity to others—all of these 
contribute to his total teaching effectiveness. 

It follows, then, that becoming an effective teacher involves both 
| professional and personal growth and a continuing quest for the knowl- 
ledge and experiences upon which such growth depends. Is this too 

large an order? Perhaps a look at the role education plays in the mod- 
ern world will supply at least part of the answer. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


How great a role does education play in American life? How 
does the United States value its schools? What does it expect them to 
accomplish? Answers to these questions should give us some idea of 
the importance of education in American society. 


Statistical Data 


Let us first examine some Statistics to give us an understanding 
of the importance of education in America. 


much 


Teachers. According to recent estimates of the Research Division 
of the National Education Association,’ there were nearly 1,600,000 
persons employed on the instructional staff of the public elementary 
and secondary schools in 1961-62. There were perhaps another 150,000 
teaching in private schools. In the colleges and universities of this 
country, another 250,000 were employed. Thus the total teaching force 
of the United States was approximately 2,000,000—by far the largest 
single professional group in America. The number of persons employed 
in public elementary and secondary schools has increased over 50 per 
cent between 1950 and 1960. 


Since there are over 70,000,000 persons employed in the United 
States, it can be Seen that about one out of thirty-five gainfully 
employed persons is a teacher or an administrator. There probably are 


more persons in the teaching profession than there are in all the other 
professions combined 2 


? NEA, Research Bulletin, 40 ( 
? Ibid. As commonly conceive 
as professions. According to the c 
in the United States (including a 


February, 1962), PP- 3-6, 29-31, 

d, enginecring and accounting are not usually classed 
ensus figures the total number in professional groups 
Ccountants and engincers) is approximately 4,000,000. 
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Pupils. According to estimates of the NEA Research Division, in 
the year 1961-62, there were 38,600,000 pupils in public elementary 
and secondary schools. Seventy per cent, or over 26,000,000, were en- 
rolled at the elementary level and the remaining 12,600,000 at the high 
school level. If we add to this the estimated number of pupils in private . 
schools and the number of college students, the total is approximately 
45,000,00. Since the population of the United States as of the 1960 
census was over 177,000,000, this means that about one person out of 
four is enrolled in elementary school, high school, or college. No other 
country has so high a percentage.* The American birth rate is such 
that the number of youngsters in schoql will for some time continue to 
rise faster than the total population. Scarcely will the peak, caused by 
the increased birth rate, be reached in the schools before the women 
in the forefront of the population wave reach child-bearing age and, 
assuming no change in birth rate, start another surge of population 
through the schools. 


Buildings. The problem of securing enough buildings to house the 
vast increase in the size of our school population and to replace out- 
moded buildings has been tremendous in the post-war period. The 
total value of the public school buildings in the United States is cur- 
tently estimated to be $20,000,000,000. 

The problem of adequate school buildings and equipment is com- 
Plicated by the very high rise in all building costs, which has exceeded 
the rise in the cost of living. However, the cost of constructing school 
buildings has risen much less than has the cost of constructing private 
dwellings or public buildings other than schools (see Figure Lje , 

It is interesting to compare the total cost of buildings and equip- 
ment of the American schools with that of large industrial enterprises. 
For example, the total capital investment of the largest corporation in 
the United States, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
was around $7,500,000,000. It can be seen that the schools represent 
an investment comparable with that of the largest of our industrial 


enterprises. 


Operating costs. The total operating expenses of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for 1961-62 was almost $14,280,000,000. 


3 As we shall see later in this chapter, according to Soviet statistics, the Soviet 
Union more nearly approximates this percentage than does any other country. 
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Percent of 
Increase in 
Construction 
Costs 
During 

the Past 


onal = Schools 


——— 


200 150 100 50 


Figure 1. Comparison of the Per Cent of Increase in Construction 
Costs of School Buildings and Other Buildings from 1939 to 1958. 


*NEA Journal, (October, 1958). Used by permission. 


This represents an increase during the immediately preceding ten-year 
period of almost 150 per cent the cost of education.” By far the largest 
portion of the increase in total expenditures was due to inflation. The 
average expenditure per pupil in 1950-51 was approximately $220. 
Over ten years later, it was approximately $414, a gain of 88.2 per 
cent.” The rest of the increase is due to the increased number of pupils. 

In addition to the current operating expenses, we must add the ex- 
penditures for the capital outlay and the accompanying interest charges 
involved in the construction of the new buildings, approximately 
$3,500,000,000 in 1960-61.” The total expenditure for schools, $17,800,- 
000,000, is considerably less (3.5%) in relationship to our national in- 
come (approximately $521,000,000,000) è than the proportion of 


7 Ibid., p. 7. 


8 Ibid., and U.S., Council of Economic Advisors, Economic Report of the Presi- 
dent. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1962, p. 207. 
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national income spent on education by some of the other well- 
developed countries of the world. It can be seen that the cost of edu- 
cation will certainly become higher because of the increased number 
of children and of the necessity for increased salaries in order to at- 
tract better teachers. By far the largest proportion—around 72 per 
cent—of current operating expenses goes to pay the salaries of the 
professional (teaching and administrative) staff. 

The preceding large figures may make it seem that the total cost 
of education is quite high. However, we can see how relatively little 
is spent on education when we realize that in a comparable period the 
180 million American people spent $18 billion on alcohol and to- 
bacco,® $16 billion on recreation and sports, and $3 billion on cos- 
metics and other beauty aids.*° 


Contributions 

Education in its broader sense is, of course, more than facts and 
figures. It very definitely makes certain tangible and intangible con- 
tributions to a nation and its people. These will be discussed under 
three categories: culture, community and citizenship, and individual 
development. 


Culture. One way to view the importance of education in Ameri- 
can life is to look at the relation of education to what we shall call the 
American culture. In a sociological sense, the word “culture” is much 
popular usage. We often speak of a “per- 
lication that he is acquainted with the 
best of literature, the theater, music, and the other arts. The culture 
ofa group of people consists of those aspects of the environment over 
and beyond the purely physical and biological. In the human species, 
the culture is primarily that which has been brought about through 
the use of language and the influence of ideas manifested in works 
Of art, in literature, in science and technology, and in all similar areas. 
One of the important tasks of the school is to make certain that a 
culture that has been developed by its people is not lost. In very 
complex cultures, such as exist in most of the highly developed na- 
tions of the world, the total heritage cannot be passed on without ap- 
Propriate institutions, i.e, schools. In the relatively homogeneous 


Ti L), p. 44. snistrati 
eA pet The Teacher and School Administration. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin, 1959, p. 41. 


broader in meaning than in 
Son of culture,” with the imp 
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rural communities of the past, the culture could be passed on by the 
osmosis of day-by-day contacts, i.e., by “informal education.” But it 
would not “just happen” in the industrialized civilizations of the 
present day. Consequently, there must be a specialized institution to 
help the young maintain some kind of continuity with their cultural 
heritage and with contemporary developments in the various aspects 
of the culture with which they cannot have immediate contact. We 
live in a world that is increasingly one of abstract words and ideas as 
much as it is of concrete experiences. Although all ideas must ulti- 
mately be based upon human experience, in many cases it is impos- 
sible for us to have these experiences directly. Consequently, the use 
and the understanding of language is very important in order to share 
experiences of persons far away (and those, although near, whose ex- 
petiences we share indirectly). This makes language in its written, 
spoken, and literary forms of extreme importance as far as the school 
is concerned. Furthermore, the tremendous body of knowledge being 
developed by the various specialized disciplines, including the social 
sciences, is so vast that selection must be made in terms of that 
knowledge which is most worthwhile in giving a broad general under- 
standing of the world in which we live. 


Community and citizenship. Education has another task: that of 
preparing the individual to assume his role as a citizen in the com- 
munity. In a democratic society, where all individuals have a share 
in making decisions, it is impossible to conceive of effective commu- 
nity relationships unless the individuals are informed in regard to 
the complex problems which their community faces. We are of 
course using the term “community” in its broadest sense to mean 
the local, regional, national, or international level, or all four. The 
role of a citizen in this community must be defined in terms of the 
values and goals that our culture has and the means whereby we can, 
through co-operative effort, realize those goals. This requires the inter- 
est, participation, and co-operation of the individuals in their roles as 


citizens at the various community levels. This task will be discussed 
more fully in Chapter V. 


Individual development. When democratic countries first dis- 
cussed the possibility of compulsory education, it seemed an unneces- 
sary restriction of the individual freedom of the citizens, a basic value 
for which these democratic nations were noted. However, it was ar- 
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gued that requiring the individual to attend school regardless of the 
wishes of his parents or himself would in the long run lead to the 
greater freedom of the individual, because an educated person would 
then be given many more choices to make. The uneducated person is 
limited in his range of choices in occupations and in other aspects of 
the common life. The more educated a person is, the wider his range of 
choices may be and, thus, the greater his total freedom. Of course, after 
a period of specialization, it becomes wise for the student to utilize that 
specialized training toward a particular vocational or other civic goal. 
In the final analysis, it is through the development of individuals in 
our culture, and through the contributions that these individuals make 
toward a better culture, that the schools really fulfill their functions 
and justify their existence. ‘The school and formal education take over 
where informal and family education leave off and elevate the indi- 
vidual to a very high level of “humanness,” ™ enabling the individual 


to fulfill in a better way his obligations to society. 


EDUCATION AND THE EAST-WEST CONFLICT 


The place of education in American culture may become clearer 
if we look at education in a quite different culture. The most interest- 
ing and illuminating comparisons we can make are probably between 
education in the United States and education in Soviet Russia. The 
following pages provide a brief account of Russia’s schools and cul- 
ture, leading into a discussion of some parallel aspects of American 
education. : 

When the first “Sputnik” was launched in the fall of 1957, the 
Shock to American complacency immediately gave way to a search 
for a lag in American technology. By coincidence, the U. S. Office of 
Education had just issued a volume, Education in the USSR,” 
which was being studied carefully by educators. 

There had been a considerable and growing criticism of Ameri- 
can education in the post-war period, a criticism which now focused 
on the lack of success in launching the first earth satellite. A sizable 
and vociferous group claimed that the main cause of this failure lay 
in deficiencies in American education. Some of these critics at once 

™ That is, the quality of being “human”—that which distinguishes modern man 


from the other animals. 
12 U.S. Office of Education, 
ernment Printing Office, 1957. 


Education in the U.S.S.R. Washington, D.C.: Gov- 
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argued that American schools be modeled after those in the Soviet 
Union, or at least of European countries, since they stress the de- 
velopment of the intellect to a greater degree than American schools. 
Later it appeared that America had been entirely capable of launch- 
ing an earth satellite as soon as the Soviet Union but had not done 
so because it had not considered it important to go “all out” toward 
that endeavor. However, this issue of the contrast between education 
for communism and education for democracy is important enough 
for further consideration at this point. 


Education for Communism 


The discussion of the nature of education in a communist so- 
ciety will be limited largely to education within the Soviet Union. 
The generalizations we shall note would apply almost equally to edu- 
cation in the so-called “satellite” countries, communistic China, and 
Yugoslavia. With the exception of certain specifically Marxian ele- 
ments and national and local cultural objectives, most of the follow- 
ing would apply also to education in any totalitarian country. 

According to Soviet policy, based largely upon Lenin’s interpre- 
tation of Marx, the function of education is to serve the needs of the 
state. The state is pre-eminent in the Soviet culture. The individual is 
to serve the state, and the individual is guaranteed his security and 
development by the state. Whatever are the decisions in regard to 
education, they are made by the leaders of the Soviet state in terms of 
what will best serve the needs and interests of the state at that par- 
ticular time. 

Prior to and during the school year 1958-59, the Soviet Union 
had been pursuing a policy of providing a common education for as 
many persons as possible for at least ten years, from ages seven to sev- 
enteen. This was being accomplished through the “ten-year school.” 
About 33 per cent of the population did successfully complete the 
course of the ten-year school (compared to the 55 per cent of Ameri- 
cans who graduate from our twelve-year school). The amount of 
time spent in school was approximately the same, since Soviet stu- 
dents attend school six days a week and for ten and one-half to eleven 
months a year. The curriculum of the Soviet schools was substantially 
the same for all persons, except that some pupils who showed that 
they could not profit successfully by the work in the upper division of 
the ten-year school were given other kinds of secondary-school educa- 
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tion (usually vocational). The result was that the proportion of the 
population completing some type of secondary school education was 
47 per cent.'® This was certainly a very great achievement in view of 
the low state of Russian education in 1918. There is evidence to 
indicate that the standards of education (in 1958) were high. Soviet 
schools emphasize memorization and require the acquisition of a mass 
of factual information. At the end of the ten-year school, the Russian 
students were required to pass an examination including many items 
in the sciences, mathematics, and languages which would not be re- 
quired of U. S. college sophomores or even graduates. These ques- 
tions, however, were known in advance. The students had been 
drilled very thoroughly on them. The examinations were largely oral. 

In the fall of 1958, Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev decided 
that the ten-year school was producing too many educated persons 
and raised the question of the “political reliability” of the students. 
He initiated a school reform which would set up a common eight- 
year school, with three additional years (a total of eleven instead of 
ten) for those who had been selected for full-time secondary educa- 
tion. The remainder would be sent to technical schools or to work 
(with part-time schooling only). It was felt that more persons would 
thus be better able to serve the nation by successfully taking jobs in 
factories. In effect, this means that Russia abandoned an educa- 
tional system based largely upon the common curriculum of European 
schools but providing “mass education” for all persons in that cur- 
ticulum. She changed to a more differentiated type of curriculum, in 
which a minority could pursue the required intellectualistic common 
curriculum and the majority would be given full- or part-time voca- 
tional training. There also was added a requirement for work or job 
experience for all secondary students, and it was proposed to require 
all secondary school graduates to work two years before permitting a 
certain number to go to a university or other higher school. 

About 15 to 20 per cent of Russian students who completed sec- 
ondary education in the late ninetcen-fifties began a program of higher 

13 NEA, Educational Policies Commission, The Contemporary Challenge to Ameri- 


can Ed, ; ington, D.C.: The Association, 1958, Appendix B, p. 30. 
14 Caan “a ie Reform in Soviet Education,” Phi Delta Kappan, 30 


(February, 1959), pp. 194-199. 
l 15 See also Bereday and ot 
Houghton Mifin, 1960, and U. 


1959" Commitment to Education, Washington, 


hers (ed.), The Changing Soviet School. Boston: 
S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
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Soviet science classrooms are 
formal. 
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education, with from 5 to 10 per cent of the college-age population at 
the university level graduating.’® In comparison, approximately 60 
per cent of American high school graduates entered college (almost 
35 per cent of college-age population). Approximately 15 per cent of 
the college-age population received the bachelor’s degree. 


American Education 


Education in America has stressed from a very carly period the 


16 Educational Policies Commission, op. cit. 
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country. However, it was expected that he would receive economic 
pref 


erence in the way of higher income because of his better training. 
Later on, whenever decisions were to be made with respect to the con- 
tinuation of free education to the high school or to the college or uni- 
versity level, the American people always decided in favor of more 
opportunity. Our tendency in America was toward the comprehensive 
high school, enrolling all students, but with a differentiated curricu- 
lum to meet the tremendous range of individual needs and abilities. 

Criticisms made of American schools in the last fifteen to twenty- 
five years have in part been concerned with the wide variations in 
achievement of school graduates. Some graduates who were not prop- 
erly motivated may have achieved less than they were capable of. This 
is held to be a waste of American talent. Whenever anyone does not 
operate to his capacity, it is of course a waste of his talent. In a demo- 
cratic society, however, the individual is free to make a choice with 


p\\\ 
ill 


respect to the amount of education he seeks and to the level of his 
accomplishment. The most able of our graduates (say, the top 3 to 10 
per cent) compare favorably with the ablest of European graduates. 
Often the knowledge learned in the rigorous European secondary 
schools may be so little related to life that many of the students can- 
not make appropriate applications. Furthermore, many able European 
students are denicd the opportunity of higher education because of the 
limited number of candidates admitted to colleges and universities. 
The American student is more roundly developed along social 
lines, and thus more likely to develop his potentiality for leadership. It 
is questionable whether limiting accessibility to education to the ablest 
would raise the general educational level of a country. With a limi- 
tation of the extent of education for the masses beyond elementary 
school of five to seven years, they are not given a background for effec- 
tive civic or other contributions. It may be precisely this limitation of 
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education which had caused European development to stagnate since 
those who complete the higher schools often live in a scholarly world 
of their own. Many who might (by being educated at the secondary 
level) make a contribution to society fail to do so because only a few 
are given the opportunity of continuing their education on a full-time 
basis. 

Certainly some American graduates and many who leave school 
at different levels are not actually prepared to play a full part in so- 
ciety. This also means the task of American education has not yet 
been fully achieved. 

Certainly almost all observers would agree that the Sovicts really 
have presented a challenge to American education. This is part of the 
East-West conflict in which they are presenting challenges of produc- 
tion, of military might, and of scientific developments in general. 
This does not mean that American education must change over to 
Russian methods. It does mean that we must attempt to improve our 
schools so that we can be more successful in reaching goals consistent 
with our democratic ideals, 


THE MEANING OF EDUCATION 
IN THE MODERN CONTEXT 


The word “education,’ 
has changed in meaning as 
complex; some of the impor 


’ like other words rich in implications, 
society and culture have become more 
tant changes are discussed below. 


Education Broader than Obtaining Knowledge 

At a time when man’s lear 
ficient for the school to trai 
and writing and—later—in 
else that a pers 


ning was limited, it was perhaps suf- 
n its pupils in the literary skills of reading 
the skills of calculating. Almost everything 
„a person needed to know could be learned from an aware- 
ness of his immediate environment. This was true in the early periods 
of European history and in the frontier situations of early American 
history. One learned how to earn a living by participating in getting 
a living. One learned about politics by discussing it or he voted as his 
parents did. (Politics did not make as much difference in ordinary 
living as it does now.) Later, as the amount of knowledge began to 
increase, the main job of education, beyond that of the three R’s, was 
to dispense that knowledge. The developing fields of mathematics and 
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the sciences were producing an ever-increasing body of knowledge, 
which persons needed to know in order to succeed. Soon, however, 
the various areas of knowledge and the amount of information in each 
field were much greater than the school could ever possibly teach to 
any one person, and there then had to be found a basis for the selec- 
tion of that material to be taught. Many ideas were advanced. One 
belief was that it was not information itself, but the particular struc- 
ture or organization of the knowledge in a particular ficld that was 
most important. The study of this structure would serve to mold the 
intellect. The training of the intellect was more important than 
knowledge per se. In its extreme form, this was the doctrine of mental 
discipline. Another idea was to have the student acquire as many 
kinds of knowledge as possible, knowledge which would then be 
basic to advanced study if the student wished later to explore further 
in any particular field. 

However, there is another way of looking at the problem. Schools 
can teach the student the basis for obtaining knowledge. Since this 
knowledge has been obtained by the use of the scientific method, the 
school can teach this method along with some of the important con- 
clusions which it has reached. The goal of education in the schools, 
then, is to provide a carefully planned environment in which the 
individual can learn to solve his problems. At the same time the 
school can assume that the skills needed in social life are learned. 
These skills include how to discover facts for one’s self and where to 
locate information as needed. Moreover, some specific needs of each 
individual have to be met, since not all persons need the same kind of 
schooling. So far as American schools have accepted this position, 
they have developed quite broad goals for education, knowledge per se 
being only one of these. Other goals include social development, 
understanding of democracy, ability to work with others, problem 
solving, and scientific methods of gaining knowledge. 


Education Broader than Formal Schooling 

As the concept of education has broadened from that of merely 
gaining knowledge or developing skills, it has also broadened con- 
siderably to include that which is experienced beyond the formal in- 
stitution called the school. When individuals come to the school, 
they have passed through an extensive education gained in their pre- 
school life. In fact, the young child who comes to school has already 
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acquired certain aspects of culture which his forebears have taken at 
least 25,000 years—from the world of stone-age man to that of con- 
temporary civilization—to develop. Education in the school needs but 
to complete or supplement these early experiences and the child’s 
later parallel development outside the school. Since he is in school a 
small part of each day, his education continues in his out-of-school 
life. Not all of the various parts of his education are harmonious. 
Sometimes the influences which impinge upon the child outside of 
school may disrupt or counteract that which has taken place inside 
the classroom. However, those who are responsible for his education 
in the formal sense have to be acutely aware of these other influences. 


They must work with them, supplement them, and in some cases, 
counteract them. 


Defining Education 


It is not easy to define education in the complex context of the 
modern world. Education may be defined most simply as the process 
by which behavioral changes take place in an individual as a result of 
experiences which he has undergone. This process is most meaningful 
if the student will continually reconstruct the learning experiences as 
he undergoes them. A part of this education may be considered formal 
in that it is undertaken by an institution—the school. It is the task of 
this smaller aspect of education—formal education—to work with the 
pre-school and with the parallel out-of-school education, supplement 
it, and ensure that each individual has a rich set of experiences (in- 
cluding reading, writing, speaking), which will enable him to grow 

. and develop toward his greatest potential. In many respects the ex- 
periences needed will be different for each child. Children show 
differences of ability, of background, and of individual needs. Conse- 
quently, formal education must be somewhat individualized. It must 
not become so individualized, however, that we lose the value of the 
process of working with the group. Group stimulation is an essential 
part of one’s educational maturing. 

To summarize then and to recapitulate: education is the process 
of assisting the individual in undergoing appropriate, needed ex- 
periences and in organizing those experiences into meaning for his 
life activities. 

One point of further explanation may be made. The foregoing 
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does not mean that the school ought not to teach for competencies 
in skills or for the acquisition of facts. These are very necessary, par- 
ticularly in the very highly developed complex world of the present. 
However, knowledge should not be an end in itself and should always 
be related to life experiences so that it has meaning for the individual. 
In this period of rapidly expanding knowledge, it becomes of greater 
importance to the individual to know how to solve his problems, how 
to find the information when needed, and how to verify it. 


PECULIAR NATURE OF EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


Following is a summary of certain of the ideas which have been 
set forth earlier in this chapter relating to the nature of education in 
a democracy. It is the contention of the authors that the nature of a 
democratic society has implications for education which are quite 
different from those of other societies. These implications will be 
explored in detail in later chapters (VI and VII). However, our dis- 
cussion of American education as compared with education for com- 
munism should be sufficient to establish certain generalizations or 
principles: 

Education in a democracy must place its greatest emphasis on 
the self-realization of the individual rather than on the glorification of 
the society or the state. It will raise the level of humanness, a process 
already begun in the culture. 

Compulsory education in a democracy is not in the long run a 
restriction of an individual’s freedom, since the more formal educa- 
tion one has the more choices possible. 

Education in a democracy also presupposes that the individual is 
made aware of his responsibilities to his fellow-men and the necessity 
for co-operation for common action. 

Education in a democracy presupposes that there are no closed 
areas—all areas are open to investigation, and the final decision is to be 
made by the people after full possession of the available facts. 

The nature of democracy changes the whole climate of the cul- 
ture and thus affects the climate of learning in the schools. The school 
must be democratic if the youngsters are to have experiences neces- 
sary to live later in a democratic society and use democratic processes. 
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SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. Education is one of America’s major enterprises, involving nearly 
one person out of four, employing more than one out of each thirty-seven 
gainfully employed persons, and requiring a capital investment in building 
and equipment equivalent to our largest private corporations. 


2. Teaching is the largest and the most basic of the learned profes- 
sions and very influential in all aspects of American culture. 


3. The number of pupils in school is increasing rapidly due to the in- 
creased birth rate and to the increased holding power of the school. 


4. The cost of erecting school buildings is rising rapidly, but not as 
fast as that of other public buildings or of private dwellings. 


5. The cost of education is increasing rapidly due to the increased 
number of children in school, to inflation, to broader educational pro- 
grams, and to the general increased earning power of fields competitive 
with teaching. 


6. Education, both formal (in-school) and informal, makes many 
significant contributions to our culture in general, to the community, to 


the improvement of citizenship responsibility, and to the development of 
the individual. 


7. Major differences are found between American education and edu- 
cation in Communist countries. 

a. Education in the Soviet Union apparently has been quite suc- 
cessful in raising standards and in achieving results consistent 
with the goals of a communistic state. 

B. Education in the United States tends to emphasize the well- 
rounded development of the individual and attempts to meet 
each individual’s needs, as compared with emphasis on mastery 
of a limited amount of selected subject matter as in the Soviet 
Union (and also in many other European countries). 


8. Education (in the American sense) may be defined as the process 
of assisting the individual in undergoing appropriate, needed experiences, 
and in organizing those experiences into meaning for his life activities. 


9. The fact that we live in a democratic culture influences the climate 
or atmosphere of education as follows: 
A. Greater emphasis on the individual. 
B. Compulsory education to insure maximum opportunity for the 
individual to have more possibilities of choice. 
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c. Need for emphasis on individual responsibility and the neces- 
sity for co-operative action. 

p. Freedom to investigate, to know, and to decide. 

£. Climate of the school reflecting the democratic nature of the 
culture. 
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The Face of Red China (McGraw-Hill) 54 min. 


A filmed report on conditions inside Communist China. Shows com- 


munes. Scenes from mine and farm, primitive to modern. Produced by 
CBS. 


Horace Mann (Emerson Film Co.) 19 min. 


Portrays important episodes in the life of Horace Mann, the “father of 
the common schools;” reviews his activities as teacher, lawyer, state sena- 
tor, board of education member, and college president; emphasizes his 
work in pointing up the need for well-built schools, good textbooks, demo- 
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cratic methods of learning, schools for teachers, and universal education in 
the United States. 


How Do American Schools Compare With Yours? (NET) 29 min. 


A forum with representatives of Australia, Guatemala, Norway, and 
Turkey, comparing their schools with those of America. 


It’s Up to Congress (NEA) 22 min. 
This is a film on federal aid to education, featuring the testimony of Dr. 


Walter W. Heller, NEA economic consultant, before a committee of 
congress. 


A Look at Communism (NEP) 13 min. 


Basic philosophy, tactics, and strategy. A look at dialectical materialism, 
economic determinism, and atheism. 

Man in the 20th Century (MOT) 18 min. 
Discusses the fact that man’s material progress is now at a higher peak than 
ever before, but that his daily routine is often one of dissatisfaction. Al- 
though he wants peace, his world is split into two conflicting philoso- 
phies—communism and democracy. Emphasizes the fact that through 
public education and the United Nations, man is looking toward peace. 


New Schools for Old (MMA) 10 min. 
Contrasts the methods and results of the “little red school house” with 
those of modern classrooms. 


Right Angle (NEA) 28 min. 
The story of a young newspaper reporter who has the opportunity to do a 
sensational article on the schools but who finds the real story quite dif- 
ferent. 

Russian Life Today (Bailey Films) 21 min. 
The modern story of people behind the iron curtain—how they carn their 
living in cities and farm communities; their surroundings, their daily ac- 


tivities, their recreation. Designed to present an interesting, revealing, and 
objective picture of the present-day life of the average Russian. 


Russian School Days (University of Michigan) 70 min. 


Soviet film on schools with English subtitles. Excellent photography. Pre- 
pared for showing in commercial theatres in the Soviet Union. Contains 
three-minute introduction prepared for American audiences by the 
University of Michigan. 

Satellites, Schools, and Survival (NEA) 28 min. 


A pictorial history of education in the U.S. during the last half century. 
Points up the challenge of present problems. Shows close relationship of 
the American system of education to survival as free nation. Interviews 
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supplemented by dramatized section on our schools since 1900 and on a 
present-day class at work. 


Schools of Mexico (Coronet) 11 min. 


An excellent portrayal of another school system with purposes quite dif- 
ferent from those of American schools. 


Secure the Blessings (NEA) 27 min. 


In school the children of America learn the ways of liberty which they 
must practice tomorrow to keep America free. Typical adults are faced 
with decisions which involve the democratic way of life. 


Section 16 (NEA) 14 min. 


Traces the history of public education in America from the dame schools 
of early New England through the colonial schools of Pennsylvania, the 
one-room schools of the Middle West, the mission schools of the Far 
West, and the accomplishments of Horace Mann and other leaders in 
education, up to the public schools of today. 


Chapter Il 


THE NEED FOR 
A NEW TYPE OF TEACHING 


The conception of the role of the teacher that was “imported” from 
Europe, and that was still prevalent in the nineteenth century, was an 
extremely limited one. In a culture that was relatively simple, with 
most of the education occurring in the community itself and with the 
role of the school largely one of reinforcing the ideals of the culture 
and teaching the rudiments of formal knowledge, the role of the 
teacher also was fairly simple. Most of the preparation for being a 
teacher consisted of having good upbringing, i.e., being representative 
of the common mores or of the “common sense” of the culture. This 
is the reason teachers were chosen largely because they were “‘ortho- 
dox” and of good character, rather than because they were properly 
prepared for their profession. Of course, they possessed the minimum 
of skills needed in teaching: reading, writing, and calculating. How- 
ever, as our culture became more complicated and other changes 
occurred, some of which are outlined in this chapter, it became neces- 
sary to reconsider the role of the teacher, the kind of person who 
would fit that role, and the way in which the teaching process should 


be carried on in the culture. 


THE CHANGING SOCIETY IN WHICH WE LIVE 


One of the most important aspects of the present society is that 
it is changing rapidly. It is changing more rapidly, and perhaps more 
fundamentally, than culture has ever before changed in man’s history. 
Most of the social changes occurring in earlier times came as a result 
of catastrophes to the tribe or to a civilization, usually from the out- 
side, such as wars, conquest, pestilence, or floods. The primary basis 
of the present social change, however, seems to be the rapidity with 
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which man, by applying the scientific method, is enabled to under- 
stand his world and to bring about changes in accord with his in- 
satiable desire to produce and to meet his developing needs. For the 
present, at least, the rate of acceleration of the material and social 
change is exponential—i.e., the longer it goes, the faster it grows. It is 
like a snowball rolling down a hill. There is, of course, a possibility 
that it will approach a kind of plateau and level off. However, this 
outcome does not seem likely to occur in the immediate future. 

In Chapter VI we will analyze more fully the nature of con- 
temporary American society and the major trends in that socicty. 
However, it will be sufficient at this point to discuss briefly some of 
the main characteristics of our culture. 

The changes in our culture do not all occur at the same rate. By 
and large, the material changes come about more rapidly and are 
accepted more readily than the changes in the institutions. Further- 

/ more, the changes in the ideologies underlying institutional and ma- 
N terial change come about very, very slowly. We tend to cling verbally 
to the ideologies of the past period with little questioning, even 
though we may be operating, in fact, in accordance with a different 
ideology. All of this creates what is known as “social lag”—the lag of 
institutional changes behind the material changes and the lag of the 
ideological base behind the institutional and material changes. As a 
result, the individual faces difficult problems, since he does not have 
a sound ideological basis for some of the behavior that he observes 
and in which he participates. In a society that is only slowly changing 
or not changing at all, the school is not concerned about the problem 
of ideology, because it is acquired or absorbed, as if by osmosis, by 
, each individual from the culture without the necessity for specialized 
| schooling in it. Specialized schooling in such a culture is necessary 
only to teach certain skills that would not be acquired by such a 
| process—primarily reading, writing, and arithmetic—and for the few 
people who need to be educated for special occupations such as law, 
the ministry, and advanced teaching. But in a society in which the 
values, generally accepted as a part of the culture, are not consistent 
with the actual happenings in the culture, there is a more crucial 
need for the school to help each individual think through a set of 
values and decide on these for himself. 

In America, these values of the individual should, of course, al- 

ways be consistent with our democratic society. Each individual 
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should, then, determine some of the implications of these values for 
institutional and material changes. The simple wisdom known as 
“common sense,” usually present among the mass of the people with- 
out education, is not sufficient for living in the modern age. Conse- 
quently, the school must take on a new role, that of helping each 
individual to understand the complex and rapidly changing world 
and to understand, clarify, and accept the implications of the values 
needed for living in that world. 

The parents who grew up in the early days of the automobile 
have children who must live in the age of jet airplanes. The parents 
for whom it was sufficient to know the problems of their small city 
suburbs or rural geographical areas have children who must be 
acquainted with national and international problems that are as 
urgently important to them now as the problems of the county were 


in the earlier period. 


NEW CONCEPTS FROM PSYCHOLOGY 
AND OTHER SCIENCES 


In addition to the effect of the culture in general upon the kind 
of teaching needed, there are implications for teaching that come 
directly from psychology, sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, and 
other related sciences. Many of the specific implications of psychology 
for the learning process will be discussed later in Chapter IX. In this 
chapter we shall limit ourselves to certain broad over-all implications. 

The general implications of the findings of these sciences in the 
last twenty-five years have been toward a realization of the large part 
that the environment (including culture) plays in the development 
of the individual. Apparently the human child is born with relatively 
great potential and with a plastic nervous system that renders it 
capable (especially while young) of absorbing so readily from the 
environment that it determines in large measure the kind of indi- 
vidual the child becomes. Since the development of modern man, 
homo sapiens of sapiens variety, in which biological group practically 
all of modern man belongs, the differences between individuals in 
separate societies, within whatever limits of potentiality each indi- 
vidual may possess, are largely those of the culture in which he grows 
up. For example, if a normal new-born baby were taken from a non- 
literate tribe, still existing in places on the face of the earth, and 
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flown rapidly by plane to one of the highly industrialized cities of the 
United States or Europe, this child, if placed with a typical family, 
would grow up to become a modern citizen of that particular coun- 
try. If on the other hand, a young baby, born into one of the families 
in the United States or Europe, were flown quickly into the innermost 
jungle—Ict us say of South Amcrica—to some nonliterate tribe, it 
would grow up with traits similar to those of the other individuals in 
that particular group. Similarly, individuals within the same culture 
take on largely the characteristics of the particular family, social group, 
or other subculture in which they live. This is quite in contrast to the 
case of animals, including the higher mammals, that apparently have 
inherited biologically most of the behavioral features that they display 
and do not acquire their habits to any great extent from their sur- 
roundings. This concept is very important, in the first place, because 
it means that human nature “can be changed.” Secondly, if the cul- 
ture has a detrimental influence on the child, as in a city slum, the 
situation tends to grow increasingly worse. Each gencration grows up 
in a retrograde environment, and this in turn effects more deteriora- 
tion in the next generation. There is, however, the hope and possibil- 
ity that if the child can be educated to new values and new goals, and 


thus to new behavior, he can overcome his environment and build a 
better family, community, or city. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS FROM EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE AND EXPERIMENTATION 


‘The experiences that teachers and others have had in schools and 
other group situations, coupled with their thinking about better ways 
of accomplishing results, have led to many new developments. Among 
these is the increased use of group work in teaching, as opposed to 
completely individual instruction. Since our society is changing toward 
more emphasis on group work, the demand is growing for persons 
with the ability to work successfully in groups. This has been one of 
the reasons for the introduction of some new group practices into the 
schools. Research in the new field of group dynamics? has increased 


our insight as to the way in which groups function. The role of group 
dynamics will be discussed in detail in Chapter VII. 


As teachers have worked with children, they have become in- 
‘Cf. D. M. Hall, Dynamics of Group Action. Danville, Ill.: Interstate, 1957. 
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creasingly creative in devising improved methods. Educational psy- 
chology has given them new insights into child growth and develop- 
ment. They have developed concrete teaching materials, ways to 
make subject matter more meaningful, ways to relate learning ma- 
terials with individual, family, and community experiences, and better 
means of motivating youngsters in both co-operative and competitive 
situations. 

Improvements have been made in the learning atmosphere of 
the classroom that help to promote effective learning with good con- 
comitant 2 results. Research of Lewin and others has indicated that a 
democratic climate or atmosphere is more conducive to effective ac- 


complishment of the group than is either an authoritarian or a 


laissez-faire * approach to teaching. 

Miss Ruth Adams is a teacher of literature in Jackson High School 
in a city located in the Midwest which draws pupils from a wide 
range of socio-economic groups but mostly from the middle class. 

Miss Adams is a very thorough teacher and in her class in literature 
she is a great “stickler” for details. The class must memorize certain 
s to perfection. General impressions are not 


parts of Shakespeare's play: ions 
enough; the class must know facts and details. On examinations the 


students show that they have been thoroughly drilled. In information 
they rate considerably above the average of other students. However, 
for some reason they do not develop an appreciation of the plays of 
Shakespeare, nor do they develop an appreciation of literature per se. 
Students are quite frequently heard outside of class to say that they 
hate Shakespeare even though they are motivated to work hard by the 
thorough teaching of Miss Adams. Furthermore, most of the stu- 
dents who have taken Miss Adams’ classes do not continue their in- 
terest in literature of the type they have studied. This means that 
some of the concomitant leaming which should have taken place, 
namely, the development of the desire to read more of good literature, 
has not occurred. This outcome is probably due to a learning atmos- 
phere in Miss Adams’ classes, an atmosphere not conducive to en- 
couraging the students to think, to express themselves, or to react to 


the plays on their own level. 


Closely related to the above are findings from research’ showing that 


2 That is, current with or accompanying, but without conscious attempt to bring 
them , i ; 
anoni Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts. New York: Harper, 1948. 


m K Kurt 
5 tee Pe hac “Educational Psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954. 


PP. 453-456. 
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a child learns better in a lifelike situation in which what he is learn- 
ing has maximum meaning for him. Things taught apart from their 
meaning are soon forgotten. Furthermore, there is a great deal less 
transfer from one situation to another than most of us realize. To 
secure such transfer, the teacher must make specific effort to bring it 
about. The teacher may help the child to see the relationships be- 
tween the one situation and the other. In a broad sense, this means 
teaching the child the full significance of what he learns. It also means 
that we must help the child to generalize rather than teach him only 
specifics that he may not sce as relevant to a new situation. 

Another area where psychological research has developed a new 
approach is revealed in the work of the Gestalt psychologists and 
others who have demonstrated the importance of meaning and in- 
sight for effective learning. These psychologists have found that the 
individual can better solve his problems, or in other words learn, if 
he gradually develops a body of meanings. After a period of time 
when the meanings in regard to problems are seen to fit into the pat- 
tern (or gestalt—German word for pattern or configuration), the 
person has what is called “Insight” into the situation and may learn 
the skill involved in the situation very quickly. Any amount of drill 
before there is insight (or understanding) is wasteful in the sense that 
learning proceeds very slowly. When there are meaning and under- 
standing before there is extensive drill, the learning usually takes 
place much more rapidly." 

New information from research and from the observation of 
teachers with respect to the different ways in which persons learn and 
the different speeds at which they learn have led to numerous devices 
for individualizing instruction while still keeping the class together as 
a group. The division of a heterogeneous class into homogeneous sub- 
groups for differing purposes (sometimes because of the level of 
achievement, sometimes because of the speed of learning, or again 
because of special interests and needs) has improved some classroom 
situations. Experimentation has been done with new methods, such 
as variable assignments at different levels, in which a student de- 


termines for himself with guidance at what level he wishes to 
achieve. 


5 Any basic text in educational Psychology, e.g., Lee J. Cronbach, Educational 
Psychology. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954, pp. 306-309. 
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In recent years the material to be learned has been developed 
into teaching units for more effective learning. In this technique the 
material is organized into some kind of a meaningful whole, and the 
class approaches the unit using procedures that serve to give the sub- 
ject matter a great deal more coherence and therewith the possibility 
that it will be remembered longer and applied more readily to life 
situations, Further information concerning unit teaching will be found 


in Chapter IX. 


NEW DEMANDS FROM SOCIETY 


As the character of our society has changed, many new demands 
have come from it which have an effect upon the school. One of these 
is the tremendous increase in the amount of knowledge and the 
interrelatedness of various fields of knowledge. This development will 
be treated more at length in the following section. Other demands 
come from the specialization of our society, which requires that each 
individual make his contribution in a very specialized way. However, 
each specialist must have some general knowledge in order to under- 
stand more fully his own field, as well as to be a good citizen in our 
complex society. 


Because of this complexity, it is necessary that people live to- 


gether in ways in which they can co-operate for effective common 
action. This is true in family, community, and political life, as well 
as in industry. In industry, the success of a process is increasingly due 
to the effectiveness of the co-operation among the members of a 
group, e.g., on a production line. Such co-operation is needed even.in 
very technical, complicated research. In this case, specialists, often 
representing a number of fields, must work together very closely in 
order to solve successfully some research problem. This necessity for 
closely co-ordinated work in groups is not only true of the productive 
process itself and of research, but also of sales and advertising cam- 
paigns and of many other activities of industrial, public, and quasi- 
public (such as the Community Chest) agencies. Accordingly, so- 
ciety demands that the school do something other than develop 
merely a competitive, individualistic person who will seek achieve- 
ment only for himself. It must teach the individual the skill of work- 


ing with others. 
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CHANGING NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE AND OF THE 
FIELDS OF KNOWLEDGE 


In the fourth century B.c., Aristotle classified the fields of knowl- 
edge. We have followed fundamentally the same type of classification 
down to the present day. In recent years, owing to the use of scien- 
tific methods, there has been a tremendous increase in the total 
amount of knowledge available in all of the various fields. So great is 
this knowledge that a specialist in one minor part of his field may 
feel that in a whole lifetime he has not exhausted the possibilities of 
his specialty. Since the sum of knowledge is so vast, the school must 
of necessity be highly selective in its curriculum. Furthermore, the 
individual himself must choose carefully the fields that he will attempt 
to keep abreast of in order to understand the general lines of our pres- 
ent culture (or even to have a superficial knowledge of it), in addition 
to his own specialty. 

Another characteristic of modern knowledge is that, as it has 
grown, it has not kept within the boundary lines drawn by Aristotle 
and other scholars of his period and later. We have found today that 
a problem in any given field is likely to take the investigator into other 
fields; thus we have physical-chemists, bio-chemists, social psychol- 
ogists, and so on. At one time it was relatively simple for the school 
to select the content of its curriculum from the relatively limited 
learning in subjects that were fairly well compartmentalized. Now it 
is increasingly difficult to select subject matter to be learned and then 
to hold the teaching of it to a strict subject organization. 


VARIED GOALS NEEDED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF THE MASSES 


The early schools were organized to take care of a limited portion 
of the population. At first it was education for the elite in the written 
literature (or classics). When mass education was initiated (seven- 
teenth century), its objectives were limited—to provide some degree 
of literacy and other simple skills for the masses. In America, and in 
other countries that had great faith in education, the masses soon be- 
gan to demand more schooling. A greater number went to school for 
a longer period of time. As time passed, the purposes for attending 
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school began to change. Among those purposes was attendance at the 
elementary school and high school in order to go on to college. The 
traditional purpose for attending college had been to prepare for the 
ministry and the professions. ‘This objective came to be broadened so 
that persons “went on to college” not only as a means of entering the 
traditional professions, but also to prepare for business and many 
other occupations that originally had not required college education. 
In the meantime, the persons who continued in school, but were 

not planning to go to college, also had varied goals. Some of them 
wanted to obtain vocational training in order to become skilled in 
some occupation. Others wanted to obtain more education, even 
though they were going into an occupation for which education had 
not previously been required. The social prestige and the general back- 
ground that such education gave were desired. There was demand for 
extra-curricular activities and the broadening of possible social values, 
as these persons began to seek longer and longer schooling. Many of 
the states began to make school attendance compulsory to the age of 
nder these conditions, the school was forced 


sixteen or eighteen. U 
to offer courses for persons who were not academically minded and 


to whom the abstract curriculum of an earlier day offered little. This 
also meant that the teacher needed to be able to understand a dif- 
ferent kind of student than before, and that he had to adapt his 
curriculum and methods to this student (at the same time he had to 
strive to mect the demands for a much different type of education 


with greatly differing goals). 


FIC IMPLICATIONS FROM 


SOME SPECI 
DUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


SELECTED E 
There have been some interesting studies reported, which are 
t. For example, Bush ê made a study of 
teacher-pupil relationships and found an inconsistency between the 
relationship that a teacher thought he had maintained with certain 
pupils and the attitude that these same pupils had toward him. In 
some cases a teacher who thought he was well-accepted by certain 
members of his class, upor examination of certain rating sheets that 
had been completed by these students, found that he was not. On the 


“A Study of Student-Teacher Relationships,” Journal of Edu- 
1942), 645-646. 


pertinent to cite at this poin 


_ © Robert M. Bush, 
cational Research, 35 (May, 
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other hand, certain pupils responded favorably to teachers when the 
teachers were not aware of it. In the same study, Bush also measured 
the relationship between the amount of knowledge that a teacher 
possessed concerning individual pupils in his class and the rapport 
maintained with these pupils. He found that the teachers who main- 
tained effective relationships with a large number of their pupils were 
the ones who knew each of the pupils well and who were thus sympa- 
thetic with their individual needs and interests. Teachers whose con- 
cern was largely with subject matter did not maintain good personal 
relationships with their students and also had poor rapport with them. 

Further research reported by Brookover 7 was concerned with the 
relationship between the person-to-person interaction of the teacher 
and his students and the rating of a teacher as an instructor by the 
students. This study indicated that the teacher who maintained good 
personal relationships with the greatest number of his students was 
also considered by them to be the better teacher. 

Even more pertinent, of course, is the question whether or not 
the students really learn more if the teachers better understand them 
and their problems. A study by Ojemann and Wilkinson § explored 
the effect of increased knowledge and understanding of the pupil and 
his problems by the teacher on how much the students learned. Ex- 
perimental and control groups were used, and the same teaching 
methods were otherwise used for both groups. The achievement of 
the students was measured by a pre-test, final tests, and observation 
by outside observers in terms of the pupils’ demonstrated achieve- 
ment. The pupils in the experimental group, that is, in the group in 
which the teacher had made a very great effort to increase his knowl- 
edge and understanding of the pupil problems of his group, did sig- 
nificantly better in terms of a greater scholastic achievement. Further- 
more, they showed a better attitude toward the school, they accepted 
each other better, they had fewer feclings of inferiority, and there 
was a decrease in personality maladjustment. In addition, they seemed 
to be better motivated toward their school work. The teachers them- 
selves felt that their own attitudes toward the pupils in the experi- 


7 Wilbur B. Brookover, ‘“Person-to-Person Inter-action between Teachers and 


Pupils and Teaching Effectiveness,” Journal of Educational Research, 34 (December, 
1940), 272-287. 


R. H. Ojemann and F. R. Wilkinson, “ 
Increase in Teacher Understanding of Pupil Beh 
cation, 8 (December, 1939), 143-147, 


The Effect on Pupil Growth of an 
avior,” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
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mental group, and also their methods of handling them, improved as 
they gained a deeper understanding of the pupils. 

These studies and many others seem to indicate that teachers 
who have been better prepared, and who do utilize their professional 
preparation as a means of better understanding their pupils, are able 
to improve significantly in their effectiveness as teachers. 

In the 1930’s a study was made under the auspices of the Progres- 
sive Education Association,® comparing the success of their prepara- 
tion for college of two groups of students. One group of students 
were taught the traditional college preparatory subjects in typical 
high schools, while students from an experimental group of thirty 
schools had a curriculum developed to meet their specific needs and 
in line with modern teaching methods. The graduates of the latter 
schools were permitted to attend college without the customary 
college preparatory courses as requirements. They were matched 
with similar students from the schools which adhered to college pre- 
paratory requirements. The results of the study indicated that the 
students in the experimental schools did better in almost every aspect 
in which they .could be measured—their academic success, achieve- 
ment, personality, and student activities. In most cases, there was a 
significant difference in favor of students from the experimental 
school. Some of the thirty schools made greater changes, when freed 
of college requirements, than others. The gains by students in the 
experimental group were greatest for students in those schools that 
made the greatest change. 

The above are only a few of the studies which indicate that 
teachers can do a better job of teaching when they adopt the newer 
ideas from educational experimentation and psychology. 


THE KEY PLACE OF THE TEACHER 
IN THE PUPIL-CENTERED SCHOOL 


ear the statement made that the modern school is 

By this term is meant a school which centers its 
s around the specific problems and needs of the 
ols were teacher-centered and sometimes called 
It might be assumed then that, since the mod- 


We often h 
a ” 
pupil-centered. 
studies and activitie 
pupils. The older scho 
“teacher-dominated.’ 
n, The Story of the Eight-Year Study: With Conclusions and 


® Wilford M. Aike: 
be sage k: Harper, 1942. 


Recommendations. New Yor 
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em school is “pupil-centered,” the place of the teacher would have 
lost its importance. 

It is the contention of the writers that the modern school de- 
mands a more carefully selected and well-prepared teacher than was 
necessary for the traditional school. As long as the school work con- 
sisted largely of memorizing facts from a textbook, almost any bright 
person who had been “through the book” could have conducted the 
class by standing before the group, keeping order, making assign- 
ments, and drilling and checking the students with simple recall ques- 
tions. Skill in teaching lies in breaking loose from such memoriter 
methods and in developing learning for effective transfer to life’s 
problems—by meeting the student’s needs and individualizing the 
instruction. The authors do not feel that the word “pupil-centered” 
is an adequate description of a modern school. Moreover, the point is 
made at this time that any type of modern school must place a great 


deal more emphasis on the skill of the individual teacher and on his 
character and personality. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. The changing nature of contemporary society forces us to consider 
the possibility of a new type of teaching more in line with that society. 

a. The changes occurring are rapid and basic. 

B. Changes are not occurring at the s 
one part of the culture tends 
logical and institutional 
slowly than material or physical changes. 

c. The complex nature of our present culture renders unusable 
some of the “common sense” (or traditional wisdom) which 


children at one time could absorb from their parents and com- 
munity. 


ame time in our culture; 
to lag behind the other. Ideo- 
changes tend to come about more 


2. New concepts developing from psy 
caused us to see that the Process of educati 
broader concept of the development of the 

A. The infant is born with a pl 
ables it to learn very readily 
contacts with the culture, ` 

B. Therefore, the nature of the h 
termined by his total culture, i 


chology and other sciences have 
on in the school is related to the 
individual. 

astic nervous system which en- 
from both incidental and planned 


uman individual is largely de- 
ncluding the school. 
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C. 


Human nature can be changed both for the better and for the 
worse. This fact places a heavy responsibility on the school, 
which must counteract deteriorative influences found in the 
community. 

In order for learning taught in the school to transfer to new 
situations, the pupils must be taught in such a way that they 
can see the relationship between one situation and the other. 
Research on learning has indicated that the teaching of 
meanings, thus helping the child to acquire insight, may 
bring about more effective learning than large amounts of 


drill. 


3. Teachers should consider the experiences which other teachers 
have had in trying new ways of teaching which have led to new insights. 


Some of these experiences are: 
A. The use of group work as opposed to completely individual- 


B. 


centered instruction. 
Relating learning experiences with concrete individual, family, 


and community experiences, and the provision of better meth- 
ods of motivation through both cooperative and competitive 
methods. i . 
The improvement of the learning atmosphere of the school, in- 
volving changes which will often provide good concomitant 
results. W wer 

The developing of techniques of individualizing instruction, 
yet with continued help to the group in working together on 
common matters. f f 

The development of unit materials of teaching that enable a 
child to relate what he learns more readily to life. 


4. Society is demanding increased achievement and a wider variety of 
skills and understanding from the graduates of our schools. Some of the 
Teasons behind these expectations are: 


A. 


The tremendous increase in the amount of knowledge avail- 
able. 

The inter-relatedness of the various fields of knowledge so that 
most problems can no longer be discussed in isolation. 

The increasing necessity for cooperation for common action in 
industry, in public agencies, and in quasi-public agencies. 
The changing nature of knowledge in the various fields of sci- 
ence. Knowledge has become more complex and more specific, 
so that the school has an important problem of selection. 
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E. Increased importance of teaching various methods and tech- 
niques for locating knowledge when needed as opposed to at- 
tempts to “cover” the entire field—an impossible task. 

F. The necessity for breaking down subject boundaries, thus 
leading to broad units cutting across subject matter lines. 


5. The increasing demand for education by the masses has caused the 
school to arrive at goals which would not have been appropriate for the 
relatively few who went to school in an earlier period. The goals of a school 
must be broad enough to include all persons who continue in school either 
voluntarily or because attendance is required. 


6. Recent experimentation has developed certain implications for the 

schools: 

a. Teachers are not always aware of the characteristics of their 
pupils. The more knowledge a teacher possesses of individual 
pupils the better the rapport he maintains with those pupils 
and the higher he is rated as an instructor by his students. 

B. Pupils learn more if the teacher understands their problems. 

c. Schools which develop programs to meet students’ needs in a 
broad context are as well able to prepare them for college as 
are those who use only the traditional preparatory fields. 


7. Schools which are more concerned about the growth of the child 
than about the mastery of subject matter give the teacher an important 
tole to play; the necessity to have a teacher who can do a good job in 
terms of personal-social characteristics is probably greater than it would be 
in the teacher-centered or subject-centered school. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


The Age of Specialization (McGraw-Hill) 13 min. a 
From the country store of 1900 to the complex specialization of today. 
All God’s Children (‘The Christophers) 28 min. 
A returned GI, back from Korea, finds out his battle has just begun. Dra- 


matically points up need for more good teachers and for the public to be 
alerted to dangers facing U.S. schools because of the teacher shortage. 


American Teacher (MOT) 15 min. 
Presents the pros and cons of progressive education and points out the citi- 
zen’s responsibility toward the schools; also gives a brief history of edu- 
cation in the United States, including the present emphasis upon psy- 
chology. 

Assignment: Tomorrow (NEA) 32 min. 
Deals with the vital role of the teacher in our culture; points out im- 
portance of the teacher as a teacher, as a community member, as a pro- 
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fessional person, indicating roles played and contributions made in each. 
Also, shows the activities in a modern school room which help students to 
develop the ability to think for themselves, to be conscious of community 
necds, and to participate and cooperate with others. Contrasts this type of 


school with that in which adequate support is not supplied by the com- 
munity. 


Education in America: The Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Coronet) 
16 min. 


Education in America: The Nineteenth Century (Coronct) 16 min. 
Education in America: Twentieth Century Developments (Coronet) 16 min. 
Education '57 (UWF) 30 min. 

Review of pressing problems of the American public schools. 


Expanding World Relationships (U. S. State Department) 11 min. 


Contrasts the slow transportation and communication of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s day with the machine age, in which technological advances have 
lightened man’s work and brought all the countries of the world into close 
contact and interdependence on raw materials and manufactured goods; 
emphasizes the necessity for world-wide cooperation. 


Freedom to Learn (NEA) 28 min. 


“This film shows that modern schools prepare our children to assume 
their responsibilities as good citizens. It explains that respect for facts, 
constant search for the truth, and knowledge of the world as it actually is 
are essential in this preparation.” 


Not by Chance (NEA) 28 min. 


Current practices in teacher education, such as admissions, classroom in- 
struction, campus life, guidance activities, observations, and directed 
student teaching depicted in following the preparation of Donna, a pro- 
spective teacher of high school science. Shows a highly skilled, understand- 
ing, and professional teacher at work in the opening sequences. 


Promoting Pupil Adjustment (McGraw-Hill) 20 min. 


Shows that the teacher must be alert and sensitive to student problems if 
classroom learning is to be effective, and illustrates ways by which teach- 
ers can facilitate pupil adjustment. Portrays a teacher’s concern for the 
intellectual, social, and personal needs of her students and how she can 
cope with problems posed by individual differences. Follows the case of a 
student who feels unwanted until the teacher guides him to the point 
where his adjustment improves. 


Social Revolution (EBF) 17 min. 


Traces the social changes during the past 200 years. 
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Teachers? (Dawson) 13 min. 


Contrasts attitudes and techniques of four types of classroom teachers. 
Satirical. Provocative. 


Three R’s Plus (MH) 27 min. 


Normal classroom scenes point up all the pluses that have been added to 
the elementary curriculum in the last few years—the plus goals in teaching 
the three R’s, the subjects that are now taught in addition to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the extra-curricular activities in dramatics, 
music, and student government. Also covers the special teaching programs 
adapted to the physically handicapped, the slow learners, and exceptional 
children. 


What Greater Gift (O.E.A.) 28 min. 


A high school girl and her father learn that today’s teacher is a professional 
person. Shows something of what teaching is all about. Excellent for 


teacher recruitment. 


Who Will Teach Your Child? (Canada) 25 min. 


Discusses the problem of maintaining high-quality teaching staffs in the 
public schools; compares the work of good and poor teaghers and suggests 
ways to attract the best type of young people to the teaching profession. 


Part II 


ANALYZING BACKGROUNDS 
FOR TEACHING 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


A good teacher is an understanding person. He knows himself, his 
own strengths and limitations. He is sensitive to the individual pupils 
he teaches. He is aware of the problems and possibilities of the com- 
munity where he serves. He has an expert acquaintance with his own 
school; he understands his purposes and the way it operates. These 
are not all the understandings a teacher needs; for example, he needs 
to know thoroughly the subjects that he teaches. But to understand 
himself, his pupils, his ‘community, and his school is to take four 
giant steps toward success in teaching. 

These four fields for teacher study are described in the chapters 
that follow. We shall begin with the teacher's analysis or study of 
himself as a factor in the learning process and as a basis for better 
understanding of children (Chapter III). Next we will take up the 
methods by which a teacher acquaints himself with his pupils (Chap- 
ter IV), Finally, we study the community as related to the school, and 
the school itself as a social institution (Chapter V). 


Chapter III 


THE TEACHER 
STUDYING HIMSELF 


The teacher’s task involves working with other people: pupils, pro- 
fessional colleagues, supervisors and administrators, parents, and other 
persons in the community. The success of the teacher depends con- 
siderably upon the quality and nature of these relationships. The ex- 
tent to which the teacher has achieved emotional maturity aids 
materially in the satisfactory development of these good relationships. 
The teacher’s emotional maturity is reflected in his ability to adjust to 
varying difficult circumstances, in his changing emotional responses, 
and in his general outlook upon life. Obviously the teacher’s emo- 
tional attitudes have a decided influence upon his effectiveness as a 
teacher. Understanding one’s own motives, desires, and actions is 
vital in providing a basis for a teacher to deal effectively with class- 
room situations. The beginning point in understanding children is 
understanding one’s self, Therefore, illustrations in this chapter will 
be taken from both adult and child behavior. All teachers were chil- 
dren themselves once and, in many Tespects, personality problems are 
similar at differing stages of development. They may manifest them- 
selves in varying behavior patterns, even though basically they repre- 
sent the same adjustment problems. 

As is common with most individuals, there are undoubtedly 
things about yourself which you find difficult to understand. Have 
you, for example, ever disliked a person for seemingly no good reason? 
ade statements or demands 


they may not identify all reasons for regrettable behavior, it behooves 
make a sincere effort toward 
understanding their own behavior. It is especially important for teach- 
crs because their actions affect not only their own happiness, but the 
44 
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lives of students, who are still in their formative years and unable to 
understand and adjust to unusual behavior. 

Most persons have a general understanding concerning the func- 
tion of their bodies but possess only a limited understanding of their 
feelings and attitudes. Through the ages, philosophers have discussed 
and written about what they deemed the separate and distinct quali- 
ties of mind and body. Modern-day science, of course, has provided 
evidence to challenge this view. Today, there is a growing under- 
standing of the fact that mind and body are one, and that they affect 
each other. This means one’s physical condition affects one’s mental 
attitudes, and, conversely, one’s mental attitudes affect the body. For 
example, when individuals become physically ill, their mental state or 
outlook is often influenced negatively. On the other hand, anxiety 
may affect one’s blood pressure and heart beat. Prolonged or recurrent 
anxiety often manifests itself in physical ills, ranging from a simple 
headache to the more serious condition of stomach (peptic) ulcers. 
In recent years, we have heard a great deal about psychosomatic medi- 
cine, which deals with the effect of our attitudes and emotions upon 
our physical condition. More recently, we have heard about, and seen 
evidence of, the importance of body chemistry upon our mental state. 
Witness the increased use of so-called “happy pills” or tranquilizers in 
mental institutions and by the general public. 


REACTING TO ENVIRONMENTAL STRESS 


Throughout life individuals interact with their environment. We 
are influenced by various individuals and events and in tum influence 
other individuals and events. Contrary to what we might like to be- 
lieve, many of our attitudes and beliefs, reactions and decisions are 
based not upon rational thinking but upon emotionalized behavior 
patterns. Many of these behavior patterns are rooted in experiences 
and resultant attitudes developed in early childhood. Our relation- 
eers, with parents, and with other adults have lasting 
effects upon us. Interaction with our environment has established 

i s of thinking and reacting, the sum total of which makes 
epia hat he is today. These patterns of behavior, instilled in 
the, oA sy aa of our life, are usually reinforced and ingrained by 
habit through years Eo cme ne E E often 

Our own wishes and the requir 


ships with p 
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conflict with each other. Sometimes we can achieve a satisfactory 
compromise between our own desires and the pressures of the outside 
world. At other times we may react by running away or by fighting 
back. These contrasting ways to meet problems correspond to two 
main types of emotional response. These are fear, characterized by 
avoiding a real or imaginary threat to one’s self (flight reaction), and 
anger, characterized by attacking or advancing toward something real 
or symbolic (fight reaction). These powerful emotions of anger and 
fear are frequently accompanied by the additional reaction of anxicty. 
Anxiety may be defined as an uneasy feeling over some impending or 
anticipated occurrence. In flight reaction, anxiety may be aroused be- 
cause of a feeling of inadequacy in dealing with the problem situation. 
In fight reaction, anxiety may occur because of the fear of retribution 
by the person who has been attacked. 

An individual’s defensive behavior does not always fit a single 
one of these categories; sometimes he engages in flight, sometimes in 
fighting back. Most persons will on occasion employ each of these 
devices. 

Consider first the flight reaction. You can probably recall an 
occasion in which you persistently avoided a certain path of action 
which you knew should eventually be taken. Perhaps the flight reac- 
tion manifested itself by your postponing an important decision or 
by forgetting an important engagement. 

Now let us look at the fight reaction. When the course of events 
seems not to run smoothly and when one’s emotional equilibrium is 
disturbed, many individuals react by fighting back. This fight reaction 
may be exhibited in many ways. One of the patterns commonly ex- 
hibited by adults is horn-honking and reckless driving. When a child 
is frustrated by the acts of other children, he often resorts to name- 
calling. At the child’s level of development, this act seems to be the 
best means of defending his ego. 

Teachers should become aware of the many forms of flight and 
fight reaction exhibited by children and endeavor to help them find 
more constructive means of solving their problems. The teacher’s de- 
velopment of a sympathetic, understanding attitude is essential, as 
these acts displayed by children are an indication that they need 
assistance in making adjustments. Most children are more likely to 

‘Cf. William C. Menninger, Self-Understanding: A First Step to Understanding 


Children. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951, p- 15, and Lynde C. Steckle, 
Problems of Human Adjustment. Revised Edition. New York: Harper, 1957, P 27. 
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respond to sympathetic understanding rather than to a harsh rebuke, 
as the latter may only make them more rebellious against the actions 
of both peers and teachers. Throughout life, situations often occur in 
which the desires of one person conflict with those of another. Teach- 
ers and adults should help children to learn to make appropriate com- 
promises and the simpler adjustments necessitated in childhood. A 
child who learns to give and take during his early formative years will 
be more likely to meet the rigors of the highly competitive adult life. 


ADJUSTING TO CONFLICTS AND ANXIETIES 


We often mect the problems of everyday life by rational thinking, 
that is, by giving thoughtful consideration to various alternatives and 
eventually choosing one alternative. In other instances, we do not 
make a logical choice because of our prejudices and habits of respond- 
ing to certain types of problems in an emotional manner. In such 
cases, we utilize devices called adjustment mechanisms as a means of 
alleviating our frustrations, conflicts, and anxieties. These patterns of 
behavior make it easier for us to adjust to our environment; they 
also act as a defense against feelings of insecurity, fear, and anxiety. 
Mechanisms are a natural means of human adjustment. Only when 
one tends to depend exclusively upon one or more of these mecha- 
nisms is there cause for concern. 

Steckle calls attention to the paradox that true stability is 
achieved through instability.” This statement may be clarified by com- 
paring the human personality with such objects as a rubber ball and 
a Christmas tree glass ball. When some exterior force exhibits pres- 
sure upon the fragile glass ball, it shatters, while the rubber ball 
yields somewhat under pressure. ‘The same is true of the human 
personality. A totally “stable” individual is rigid and unable to yield to 
environmental forces, and his personality will “shatter;” whereas a 
flexible individual will be able to “give and take” and adjust to various 
environmental pressures. In short, most mental or adjustment mechan- 
isms help an individual to remain flexible until he finds a satisfactory 


. : 3 
means of meeting his problems. 


? Lynde C. Steckle, Problems of Human Adjustment, Revised Edition. New York: 


Harper, 1957, p- 127. 

* It should be understoo 
problem children or psychotics. P 
attempt to analyze such severe cases. 
normal persons. 


d that, at this point, we are discussing normal people, not 
ersons not especially trained in this arca should not 
This is being written for a better understanding of 
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All teachers desire to be good teachers. They have their own 
ideas as to what a good teacher should be like. However, the principal, 
the supervisor, the superintendent, the parents, the students, and 
others in the community may have different ideas. Such disagrec- 
ments often arouse tensions, which must sooner or later be resolved 
if teachers are to maintain their emotional stability. Adjustment 
mechanisms can be helpful to us as teachers. They give us time to re- 
solve the conflict within ourselves. We must, however, recognize these 
mechanisms for what they are. For, if we avoid reaching decisions, 
seeking compromises, and resolving our conflicts, and depend too 
much on such mechanisms, only further difficulties will arise.’ 


Identification 


Identification is an effort on the part of an individual to eliminate 
insecurity by associating himself with some important person or group. 
Throughout life we identify with people for whom we have a strong 
emotional attachment. A child may assume identification with his 
teacher because it provides him with a greater feeling of security. 
Teen age youth often identify themselves with movie, television, or 
recording stars as well as with members of their peer groups. By this 
means, the adolescent is provided with an increased feeling of self- 
importance. For the same reasons, teachers also may identify them- 
selves with certain colleagues or other respected individuals in their 
profession, as well as with certain civic and professional organizations. 
Through identification with other persons, individuals may assume 
particular mannerisms and attitudes. Through identification with 
groups, individuals may develop new or changed social attitudes. 
Group esprit de corps depends upon the extent to which indi- 
viduals can identify with a particular group. 

The act of identifying with another individual or group is un- 
conscious, and persons seldom are aware that their behavior is being 
patterned after that of other individuals. However, when identifica- 


4 The authors are indebted in their discussion of adjustment mechanisms, on this 
and the succeeding pages, to suggestions found in the following sources: 


Lynde C. Steckle, Problems of Human Adjustment. Revised Edition. New York: 
Harper, 1957. 


William C. Menninger, Self-Understanding 
dren. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 


Calvin S. Hall, A Primer of Freudian Psychology. New York: New American Li- 
brary, 1954. 


Percival M. Symonds, The Dynamics ef Human Adjustment. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1946. 


: A First Step to Understanding Chil- 
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tions have served their purpose and are discontinued, mature indi- 
viduals may analyze and understand the influences of this mechanism. 
The following statement of a college student illustrates a degree of 
awareness of this mechanism and the influence it had upon her own 
attitudes: 


My admiration for a particular English professor was quite obvious. 
His tremendous zest for life, despite a real handicap, was inspiring! 
Whenever possible, I spent hours in his office doing odd jobs for him 
and/or conversing with the group there. I found myself picking up 
phrases that were noticeably his; more important, my philosophy of 
life greatly changed after I became acquainted with him. This identifi- 
cation has had a profound effect upon my life. 


Identification has certain positive values. Through this mecha- 
nism individuals may broaden their interests and develop new atti- 
tudes. The process of mental growth itself may be thought of in terms 
of an individual initially identifying himself with other individuals 
and groups in his immediate environment and later broadening his 
identifications to include persons more remote. It may be said that a 
person’s breadth of interests is dependent upon the number of persons 
with whom he identifies himself. As persons mature, they usually 
discontinue identifications that have served their purpose, that is, 
fulfilled a certain personal need. New relationships of this sort are 
usually adopted in line with a person’s maturity and broader range 
of interests. These identifications, in turn, may be discontinued and 
others adopted which meet a present need. Thus the process of growth 
may be ever-continuing.” 

The mechanism of identification may be used positively by teach- 
ers as an educational technique. When they wish to establish certain 
desirable attitudes or traits, they may cite admired individuals—in the 
Community, or in the athletic, musical, or theatrical worlds—as ex- 
amples. Children are quite responsive to identification with admired 
individuals and to this technique, which is more subtle and certainly 
More effective than simply urging students to develop certain charac- 
teristics, l 
Identification is usually the psychological basis for hero worship 
~a practice followed by adolescents as well as by some adults. As has 
been previously mentioned, a certain degree of identification is not 
Only normal but in many cases desirable. Danger exists, however, 


5 Symonds, op. cit., p. 320. 
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when individuals depend almost entirely upon this means for estab- 
lishing, developing, and maintaining a feeling of self-importance. 
Cases have been reported where adolescents have identified so com- 
pletely with an idol that they mimicked their hero’s dress, hairdo, 
speech, and other mannerisms to the extent that they became the ridi- 
cule of peers, parents, and other individuals. Teachers should recog- 
nize such extreme cases as symptomatic of a serious adjustment 
problem and should refer them to the school guidance counselor or 
the school psychologist. Furthermore, teachers should develop and 
maintain a tolerant attitude toward such cases. Individuals behaving 
in such a manner have found this device to be a highly satisfactory 
means of gaining attention and satisfaction. A skilled guidance 
counselor or a psychologist often can help a student to explore and 
find other means equally ego-satisfying and generally more acceptable. 

Identification can be a helpful mechanism when it establishes 
desirable attitudes and traits and when it motivates individuals to 
establish idealistic goals and fulfill them in a constructive manner. 
Conversely, this mechanism makes a negative contribution when 


individuals identify with others to such an extent that they become 
unrealistic in meeting life’s problems. 


Sublimation 


Sublimation is the directing of the primitive impulses of love and 
hate to a culturally or ethically higher plane. To exist in a civilized 
society these primitive impulses must be sublimated if individuals 
are to make constructive and desirable contributions to society. The 
love impulse may be directed into creative acts that are beneficial to 
society; creative composition in art and music are examples of this 
modified drive. Professions which involve a considerable amount of 
service to humanity, such as teaching, nursing, medicine, and scien- 
tific research, are further examples of this modified and directed 
drive. However, various other work activities may also fulfill this 
function to some extent. 

In our civilized society, it is especially important that the hate 
urge be directed into socially accepted channels. Activities involving 
physical exercise, either in work or play, may serve this purpose. Indi- 
vidual initiative and the desire for self-improvement are factors which 
may motivate the individual to direct his behavior into approved 
channels, where the force of the hate urge can be dissipated. 
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Sublimation can be a helpful mechanism which can contribute 
toward happier and more enriched lives, provided individuals seek 
creative and constructive outlets for directing their impulses. Subli- 
mation relieves tension and lessens anxieties, and for this reason has 
a positive mental hygiene value. 

When individuals utilize only one outlet—either work or play— 
for sublimating their primitive impulses of love and hate, this one 
outlet may fail or lose its effectiveness. The person would then be 
left without a means for expressing and dissipating these impulses. 
The greater one’s resources or possibilities for sublimating primi- 
tive impulses, the less likely one is to express outward hostility to 
others. 

It is important that all individuals, especially teachers, develop 
early a wide range of interests and hobbies, outside of their chosen 
profession, through which they may express impulses that are not 


fulfilled in their work. 


Reaction Formation 

Reaction formation is the development of behavior directly con- 
trary to one’s deep-seated desires and wishes. It is a means by which 
individuals unconsciously protect their personalities against disagree- 
able thoughts and impulses. 

This mechanism may be observed in the doting parent, who ex- 
hibits excessive fondness for his child and endeavors to provide every 
type of attention and possible pleasure. Actually the parent is not ex- 
pressing fondness, but a degree of hostility. By reversing his feelings 
and adopting behavior contrary to his inner wishes, the intensity of 
unpleasant, often hostile desires and motives are lessened. Similar 
behavior may also be observed in elderly parents who seemingly can 
never do enough for their children. 

Reaction formation is often identifiable because of its extreme, 
cxaggerated qualities. Most individuals have conversed with the ex- 
Ceptionally polite woman with the saccharine personality, who is in- 
gratiatingly or sickishly sweet, or the man who is ‘hale fellow, well 
met” and makes a fetish out of greetings, conversation, and manner- 
isms. While such behavior is all a matter of degree, it may be said, 
in many cases, that such individuals, through a reversal of feelings, are 


denying the existence of hostile feclings. 
In both child and adult behavior, stealing is also an example of 
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reaction formation. Such individuals may actually possess a strong 
desire to be dependent upon others. However, rather than admit to 
this unconscious desire, they deny it by adopting behavior which is 
exactly opposite. 

Reaction formation may frequently occur in attitudes and be- 
havior pertaining to sex. Everyone has some tendency to adopt the 
behavior and mannerisms of the opposite sex. Most persons are pre- 
vented by the prevailing mores from over-developing these traits. 
When these feelings are overly strong, individuals will endeavor to 
deny them by adopting behavior which is an exaggeration of the type 
expected by society. For example, the Don Juan type of personality, 
who attempts to prove his masculinity by making numerous con- 
quests, may actually be exhibiting this behavior as a means of deny- 
ing his own inner tendencies toward effeminacy. 

In addition to the denial of inner impulses and feclings through 
opposite behavior, reaction formation is often revealed in verbal ex- 
pression. When a person denies an attitude or feeling without having 
been questioned about the matter, this act may be interpreted as an 
indication of the presence of such impulses. For example, a teacher, 
might say in casual conversation with a colleague, “Well, thank good- 
ness, I am never hostile or cruel to my students!” Such a statement 
might have little significance if made during a discussion on teacher- 
pupil relationships. Spoken at some other time, the teacher’s words 
might be interpreted as a denial of his own dangerous, hidden im- 
pulses. 

Reaction formation will be found to a greater or lesser degree in 
almost all individuals. It is one means by which persons are able to 
control certain unconscious impulses and make them more accept- 
able. However, when individuals become overly dependent on this 
mechanism and devote an undue amount of time and energy to it, 
it will contribute negatively to mental health. 


Compensation 


Compensation is the act of seeking a substitute for some lack or 
weakness, either real or imaginary. Individuals may compensate for 
physical defects, inferior social or economic status, or a general feel- 
ing of inadequacy. 

Compensation may be unconscious or conscious. A person may 
be unaware of the means he uses to bolster his feeling of inadequacy, 
or he may be sensitive to certain lacks or inadequacies and strive 
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through his actions to balance the scales. Compensation is stimulated 
by present-day competition in play, in the classroom, in the business 
world, and in adult society in general. All of us are concerned over 
what we feel others think about us. This anxiety often motivates per- 
sons to seek substitute means of gaining status and attention, which 
they feel will over-shadow, distract attention from, and generally make 
up for specific lacks. 

Compensation may be either helpful or harmful to an individual, 
depending upon its extent and the manner in which it is used. Often 
it leads to more fruitful and happier lives. This may occur through the 
development of substitute means of satisfaction, as well as through the 
development of new and rewarding interests. Compensation may con- 
tribute negatively to a person’s adjustment when he over-strives in a 
particular area, thus creating conditions which lead to increased un- 
happiness. The experienced teacher who devotes hours every evening 
in preparation for the next day’s teaching duties is generally compen- 
sating for some feeling or area of inadequacy. Such behavior has been 
called over-compensation. f , 

All individuals, regardless of age, need to participate in activities 
in which they feel reasonably successful and which will contribute to 
a feeling of well-being. The student who lacks the capabilities for 
high academic achievement may compensate and find needed ego 
satisfaction through outstanding athletic prowess. Conversely, a stu- 
dent who, because of physical limitations, is unable to participate in 
athletics may satisfy his ego needs through performance in dramatics 
or in school music groups. Many school disciplinary problems occur 
because students feel some major inadequacy. As a result, they com- 
Pensate and seek ways to gain attention and satisfaction, which are 
often socially unapproved. Teachers should become cognizant of this 
basic need for individual satisfaction and help students to find de- 
sirable activities which will contribute to its fulfillment. 


Rationalization 

Rationalization is a means by which individuals justify their atti- 
tudes and behavior so that it is acceptable to themselves. Individuals 
Tationalize when they fear criticism for some act of negligence or 
when they are unable to properly defend, to their own satisfaction, 
Some biased attitude which they possess. Persons may rationalize 
when they make careless mistakes, oversleep in the morning, arrive 
late for appointments, are arrested for speeding (“But, Officer, I was 
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only . . .”), are criticized by other persons, and commit numerous 
other acts. Individuals also will defend thcir beliefs and prejudices by 
such remarks as “Oh, you know very well the depression was caused 
by the Republicans,” or, “You know the Democrats are responsible 
for inflation and the high cost of living.” 

Rationalization, as it regards persons other than ourselves, has 
its humorous aspects. The sayings, “There are more old drunkards 
than there are old doctors,” and, “But Officer, when I drive I like to 
keep my eyes on the road, and when I watch the speedometer, I 
swerve,” are both examples based upon this mental mechanism. 

There are many conditions under which teachers may suspect 
rationalization in students. For example, one might pay special atten- 
tion to pupils who show a high degree of emotion during a discussion 
or conference, lose their tempers when their line of reasoning is 
questioned, try to change the subject to reduce emotional tension, 
or have difficulty in explaining a simple occurrence, such as arriving 
late for an appointment.* 

Teachers should try to recognize rationalization in children. ‘They 
should realize that such behavior is fostered or encouraged when they 
insist upon children always making a logical or rational explanation for 
actions, which children themselves do not understand and which stem 
from unconscious motives. The re-echoing phrase, “Tell me, why do 
you behave in such a manner?” should give way to a greater accept- 
ance of the rationale underlying a child’s behavior even though the 
behavior is socially unacceptable. Continual pressure only causes the 
child to seek further means or excuses for defending his actions. 
When children rationalize, less—not more—pressure should be exerted 
to provide the child with the opportunity for recognizing and ac- 
cepting his underlying motives. Parents and teachers who face reality, 
rather than attempting to justify their behavior, will provide chil- 
dren with the most effective means for overcoming this mechanism. 
Through identification with parents and teachers, children will dis- 
cover a more satisfying means for adjusting to life’s problems.” 


Projection 


Projection is a device through which individuals blame their own 
shortcomings or faults on other persons. By projecting these faults 


6 Ibid., pp. 456-457. 
7 Ibid., pp. 467-468. 
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upon others and thus unconsciously denying their existence, they 
lessen unacceptable and disagreeable thoughts. Projection is an un- 
conscious process. Because hostile feelings are difficult to accept, they 
are repressed and then projected to other persons as a means of 
protecting one’s own ego. Some pessimistic individuals blame the 
world in general or seek out particular persons upon whom they 
blame all their troubles and miseries, rather than accept the fact that 
many problems are of their own making. 

Individuals who enjoy gossiping about other individuals and their 
particular human frailties may possess the identical characteristics they 
condemn. Persons who are highly suspicious of the motives or inten- 
tions of others similarly may harbor these feelings themselves. For 
example, the person who feels someone else is out to get his job may 
himself possess a desire to undermine another person’s position. The 
husband who suspects his wife of being unfaithful may actually 
Possess unfulfilled desires of a sexual nature. By projecting these un- 
acceptable feelings upon others, he lessens his anxiety. 

In schools where students are allowed to devise rules affecting their 
own behavior, the rules are often more strict than they would be if 
made by the teacher. In a sense, these students are projecting their 
own inner weaknesses, through the device of rules, onto other per- 
sons who may be the recipient of the prescribed disciplinary actions. 

A teacher, depending upon his own repressed tendencies, may 
project his own inner weaknesses upon his students and expect them 
to be dishonest in taking examinations or to be troublesome disci- 
Plinary problems. Another teacher may project his unfulfilled desires, 
e.g., for high scholastic attainment, upon his students and display ex- 
treme disappointment at those who fail to live up to his rigid scholas- 
tic standards. N : f 

The underlying causes of projection provide a partial explana- 
tion for so-called personality conflicts. One unconsciously recognizes 
in another traits which he dislikes in himself. This can be the basic 
reason for scrious cmotional clashes between a teacher and particular 
students. ; 

Generally, projection is an unhcalthy mechanism, as the preced- 
ing examples will illustrate. Although teachers may find it difficult to 
recognize it in themselves, they can often see it in others. They need 
to develop an understanding of projection as used for protecting 


human personality. 
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Vacillation 


Vacillation is a device by which a person tries to evade his prob- 
lems by frequently changing his mind and thus postponing the ulti- 
mate decision. Such individuals constantly seek advice from other 
persons, yct they seemingly become more confused than before. Indi- 
viduals who constantly vacillate from one temporary decision to an- 
other are bound up in emotionalized thought and seem unable to 
reach a rational decision. Vacillation may appear in the major decision 
of choosing a profession or in the simple choice of one’s attire for the 
day. 

It is highly important that teachers assist their students in learn- 
ing to make decisions and stick to them. Children should begin with 
the problem of making simple choices. They should be advised to ex- 
plore all sides of an issue, to weigh the pros and cons, and then to 
teach a decision and stay with it. Parents, as well as teachers, should 
assume responsibility for the development of independent thinking 
by their children. Part of the task, of course, is displaying toward chil- 
dren an attitude of mutual trust. Simple steps, such as providing chil- 
dren with a moderate money allowance and allowing them a choice 
in the selection of their clothing, etc., will contribute to the child’s 
feeling of confidence. Children who develop self-confidence at an early 


age and who are cognizant of their parents’ feeling of mutual trust 
will be unlikely to find decision-making difficult. 


Repression 


Repression is an endeavor to forget some incident, situation, or 
idea which threatens a person's ego and sense of well-being. 
Repression, to a considerable extent, has its foundations in early 


childhood experience. Because of the fear of punishment and the pos- 


sibility of losing a parent's love, a child may repress certain thoughts 


and inhibit certain behavior, Throughout life it is necessary to repress 
many feclings and impulses. For example, tendencics toward aggres- 
sive behavior and overt sexual expression are often repressed because 
children learn from parents, peers, and others that such behavior is 
undesirable and unacceptable.* 

We tend to repress thoughts of any incident or situation which 


threatens our egos and our sense of well-being. Indeed, we may forget 
® Ibid., pp. 230-231. 
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other facts and ideas connected even remotely with such a threat. 
Repression often takes the form of procrastination. A person who is 
aware of a particular problem or duty may say to himself, “Well, this 
is not important; it can be taken care of tomorrow—or the next day.” 
Often, the putting-off of urgent duties or problems is a means of post- 
poning, in the person’s mind, the recurrence of a threat which he 
believes will occur. 

Repression of guilt feelings may result in a subconscious desire 
for self-punishment. This may manifest itself in such ways as mis- 
placing or losing valuable articles, making needless mistakes, or having 
accidents. Persons who have periodic unexplainable accidents are said 
to be accident-prone. Individuals who are accident-prone often have 
a subconscious desire to inflict self-punishment, thus temporarily re- 
solving the conflict in their minds. 

The unfortunate part of repression is that people will often spend 
so much unconscious effort in endeavoring to repress an idea or 
thought that they have little energy left for use in conscious, construc- 
tive efforts to meet their everyday problems. 

Repression has certain positive aspects. When individuals expe- 
tience incidents of a traumatic nature, repression may assist them in 
maintaining adequate mental health. Without the help of this mecha- 
nism, they might continually face situations too frightening or trou- 
bling to bear. Repression can take the image of such intolerable 
experiences from the conscious and free the person to use his energies 
in a constructive manner. Co 

By repressing certain childish behavior traits, individuals develop 
into better and more useful adult citizens. In this respect, both par- 
ents and teachers are responsible for helping children develop be- 
havior acceptable in a civilized society. The basis for later difficulties 
is laid when adults become over-solicitous in their dealings with chil- 
dren and thus pass on some of their own guilt feelings and anxieties. 
To illustrate this point, consider the guidance that children receive 
in the development of attitudes concerning sex. Unfortunately, some 
adults approach the matter as if it were a vulgar and disgusting topic. 
These attitudes are passed on to the children, who react to such dis- 
cussions by repressing the topic and ideas related to it. Whenever the 
subject of sex arises, children are likely to experience anxiety and feel- 
ings of guilt. These unconscious attitudes make their indelible mark 
and may be the source of sexual adjustment problems in adult life. 
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Fantasy 


Fantasy is a means of temporarily solving one’s problems by mov- 
ing away from reality and by daydreaming. It is a device utilized by 
individuals as a means of finding solace, comfort, and a feeling of well- 
being. Fantasy is a perfectly natural mechanism and not harmful, 
provided it is not over-used. 

Fantasy has certain positive values, As fantasy is expressed 
through imagery, it may, in adult life, provide a basis for artistic crea- 
tion. Parents and teachers should sce to i 
wide variety of matcrials through which they may express their 
fantasies in a constructive manner. Appropriate toys for play, varied 


art materials, and children’s records for listening should be provided 
for children’s individual expression. 


When fantasy is connected with anxiety, 
aggerated. In such cases, children will have difficulty in concentrating 
on school work and in adjusting to the school environment. When 
fantasy is carried too far, valuable time is wasted, problems are not 
solved, and the realities of life still remain to be faced, Teachers 


should be watchful for cxaggerated symptoms in children, as these 
may be a sign of serious adjustment problems. 


t that young children have a 


it is likely to be ex- 


Displacement 


Displacement is a device through which one displays his anger 
toward a person or group other than the natural object of his negative 
feelings. Frustrations, disappointments, and resentments often cannot 
be outwardly expressed toward certain persons because of fear of 


retribution; therefore, individuals will unconsciously seek a “scape- 
goat,” toward which they express their pent-up feelings. Following is 
an example of this mechanism: 
Mr. A. slept fifteen minutes past 
morning. This meant that he h 
regularly delivered him to his do 
starting time. He reached the b 
ing, boarded the bus, but had t 


his usual waking hour on Monday 
ad to rush to catch the bus which 
wntown office at five minutes before 


us stop just as the bus was approach- 
© stand all the way to town. 


Things went well at the office until 9:00 a.m, when Mr. B., the owner, 
requested Mr. A. to Prepare a special re 


port on sales for the current 
month and have it completed by 2:00 p.m. By working diligently and 
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sacrificing part of his lunch hour, Mr. A. completed the desired statis- 
tics, had the report neatly typewritten, and placed it on Mr. B.’s desk 


at 1:55 p.m. 


At 2:05 P.M., Mr. B. came out of his office, report in hand, and said, 
“Mr. A., I won’t have time to look at this now—completcly forgot I 
have a golf engagement at 2:30. Save the report until tomorrow, will 
you please? And say, would you mind seeing to it that the lights are all 
turned out and the doors locked before you leave at 5:00? Thanks!” 


At 6:00 r.n., Mr. A. walked into the living room of his home. His 
wife was seated in an easy chair looking through the afternoon news- 
paper. “Hello, dear,” she said. “Did you have a good day at the office?” 


Mr. A. replied, “Oh, why don’t you go jump in the lake!” 


Many people “displace” their feelings upon encountering a far 
lesser degree of frustration than that illustrated in the preceding ex- 
ample. A teacher may have a slight disagreement with his wife, his 
supervisor, his principal, or his colleagues, and take out his feclings 
upon his children or his students. When teachers lose their tempers 
at their pupils, it is well for them to understand their own behavior. 
Children can hardly be expected to evaluate properly and adjust to a 
teacher’s fits of anger. A sure check for identifying a displacement 
mechanism: If you find yourself saying, after your anger has subsided, 
“Now wasn’t that silly?” or “Why did I do that?” then you may be 
reasonably sure that the anger was not occasioned by the person or 
object toward which it was directed. The classic example of the 
frustrated golfer who breaks his golf clubs is not one of self-control; 
yet this behavior is preferable to venting his feclings upon some inno- 
cent person. Teachers should be aware that they, like everyone else, 
May have disappointments and frustrations. They should, therefore, 
seek constructive channels, such as hobbies and other avocational 
interests, through which they may express their pent-up feelings. Such 
Outlets are important to the best mental health for all individuals. 
(The old advice of “counting to ten” to allow one’s anger to subside is 


also quite sound.) 
Fixation 


Fixation is a stunting of psychological growth and occurs as a 
defense against anxiety. In the first two decades of life, growth is 
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gradual and continuous. However, it is helpful to note that an indi- 
vidual passes through four identifiable stages of life: infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, and adulthood. Sometimes a person’s physical 
growth ceases, and the individual remains on one tung of the ladder 
of bodily development. In such instances, one’s physical growth is 
said to be “stunted.” When psychological development ceases, one’s 
growth is said to be “fixated.” 

Fixation is one of the defense mechanisms used against anxiety. 
Because of fears, real or imaginary, a person protects h 
ing to take the next step forward. Many individuals have experienced 
anxiety feelings when making a move to new environmental surround- 
ings. Students graduating from high school and entering college, for 
example, often make the move with mixed emotions. They are some- 
what joyous from the events culminating in graduation and yet are 
somewhat apprehensive about the future. When these fears become 
unbearable and students are unable to orient and adjust themselves 
to their new surroundings, then they are likely to fixate and refuse to 
take the next step. As a result, they deny themselves the possibilities 
for further intellectual, emotional, and psychological development. 

A problem of considerable concern to educators is that of teach- 
ers who have a mental set against certain subjects or areas involving a 
particular type of skill. Examples of this attitude occur in music, art, 
and arithmetic. A teacher may say, for example, “I never could carry 
a tune in a bucket,” and then, convinced of his disability, proceed to 
exhibit behavior accordingly. Actually, this difficulty may be inter- 
preted as a type of fixation. Because of a threatening situation occur- 
ring in the person’s past experience, he has reacted by withdrawing, 
refusing to participate, and then defending his behavior by such ex- 
cuses as “I just can’t sing; I guess I never could!” 


Teachers displaying such attitudes 0 
can be helped. First, they 


and a genuine desire to ch 


imself by refus- 


i : aused the development of their 
present attitudes. Thirdly, they should discuss these incidents with a 


mature, understanding person, with the thought in mind that as an 
adult they might have reacted differently to the threatening situation 
than they did as a child. Finally, they should endeavor to participate 
actively in some simple way in this area of concern. If this situation 
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involves music, for example, the person might explore the possibili- 
ties of developing a record collection, singing some easy songs (per- 
haps even joining a church choir), or playing a simple melody instru- 
ment. Under the guidance of a sympathetic adult, persons may be 
helped to overcome these mental sets against various areas. During 
this process, however, it is highly important that the instructor utilize 
praise whenever possible and feasible, as each bit of encouragement 
may contribute positively to a person’s progress. 

In identifying, recording, and analyzing their early childhood ex- 
periences, adults can often gain considerable insight into the causes 
underlying their present attitudes and behavior. The following state- 
ment, made by a classroom teacher, reveals information as to the 
causes motivating her statement, “I can’t sing, I have a horrible voice, 
and prefer that others do not listen to me:” 


I can recall singing World War I songs with great gusto and much 
personal satisfaction and enjoyment. A family group and neighbor- 
hood children often gathered about our player piano. I felt I had one 
of the best voices in the group and really loved those singing sessions. 


At about this time, our Sunday School gave a musical program for the 
entire congregation. I was either chosen, or I volunteered (I don’t 
remember which), to sing the alto part of a duet with another girl. I 


was about eight years old. 


After the duet was over, I felt I had been a failure. Members of my 
family laughed and said, “Violet looked up at Mary and sang along 
with her, only in a lower pitch. Besides, you could hear Mary much 
better, and her voice is pretty.” I was made to feel that I had had no 
business being on that program, and that my singing voice was terrible. 


My singing the World War I songs is the last singing experience in 
which I participated and received any satisfaction. Not until today did 
I attach any significance to my duet experience. However, it seems 
now that it is more than coincidental that my singing inhibitions 
have existed from that time on. 


Parents have a grave responsibility in guiding their children 
toward mature emotional development. The child who is “tied to his 
mother’s apron strings” and unable to make his own decisions is 
fixated upon one level of development. He is fixated because of fear 
of the future and not because of some undying loyalty to his parents. 
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A child who is provided the opportunity for making decisions com- 
mensurate with his level of development and who is also secure in his 
parents’ love is not likely to fixate. 

Teachers should be keenly aware of this problem and should be 
watchful of symptoms indicating psychological fixation in their stu- 
dents. In addition, they should guard against the creation of situa- 
tions leading to mental blocks against school subjects. When students 
say, “I just don’t understand arithmetic, and I never was any good 
at it,” or “History is boring,” their statements indicate a set, either 
temporary or permanent, against future learning of these school sub- 
jects. Both statements indicate fear on the part of the students, fear 
that they may be criticized if they “take the next step forward.” A 
fourth grade teacher was once overheard making the remark, “Chil- 
dren, arithmetic is not an easy subject, and some of you may find it 
very difficult and, therefore, will have to work very hard at it this 
year.” Granted that this may be true—arithmetic is certainly harder 
for some students than it is for others—the seeds of doubt were sown 
by the teacher’s statement. More effective results could have been 
achieved if the teacher had said, for example, ‘| 
to find more about how arithm 
how it will m 


This year we are going 
etic will help us in our daily lives and 
ake us become more useful citizens.” 


From psychological research, we learn that all individuals mature 
and develop at varying degrees of speed. Some learn to use their 
hands and to manipulate objects more quickly than others. Some 
children develop bodily co-ordination sooner than others and are thus 
more agile and more successful in athletic endeavors. In regard to 
singing, we find the ability to co-ordinate the vocal mechanism, to 
match pitches, and to participate successfully in singing activities quite 
naturally occurs sooner in some children than in others. Children are 
generally aware of their varying capabilities. If they are successful in 
certain activities and if they gain some attention and resultant satis- 
faction, they feel encouraged to continue their efforts. The sensitive 
child who feels others are critical of his weaknesses will often protect 
himself from real or imaginary criticism by refusing to continue his 
efforts in a specific direction. 

Fixation occurs in varying degrees in almost every individual, and 
as a result his fullest potential is seldom achieved. Inadequacies which 
teachers and other adults display in various subject areas can often be 
traced to threatening situations occurring in their early school ex- 
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periences. Teachers should endeavor to be positive in their thinking 
and avoid making statements which result in undesirable learning 


situations. 


Regression 

Regression is the act of retreating to an earlier stage of psycho- 
logical development. Fear and anxiety are the underlying causes for 
regression. When an individual because of fear feels inadequate and 
unable to adjust to a situation, he may remove a degree of the threat 
by reverting to the behavior of an earlier age level, where he feels less 
may be expected of him. A good example is the behavior of the young 
married couple who, when difficulties arise, constantly depend on 
their parents. Rather than work out their problems in an adult man- 
ner, the newlyweds regress to and assume the emotional responses of 
a previous level of development. Thus they are temporarily able to 
relieve their feelings of fear and anxiety. 

Other forms of regression which adults utilize to release tensions 
and reduce anxiety feelings are shouting, sullenness, temper tantrums, 
pouting, masturbation, nail-biting, refusing to cat, and over-eating. 
All of these escape mechanisms are symptomatic of the immature 
adult, who is unable to adjust to feelings of threat and direct his 


energies into more constructive channels. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


An understanding of adjustment mechanisms helps the teacher 
to know himself better. If he is sensitive to the ways his own attitudes, 
fears, and resentments influence his behavior, he will become a more 
effective teacher. If one is to improve his own behavior, he must 
periodically examine his attitudes and attempt to understand his 
actions, One must ask himself the question, “Am I facing life’s prob- 
lems realistically, or am I seeking devious means of avoiding them? 
The old adage, “You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make 
him drink,” is applicable in this instance. A person must have a sin- 
cere desire for self-improvement. This is the first and most important 
step. An open mind will facilitate the person’s identification of his 
problems—which he would otherwise be too blind to sec. Quite often 
all one’s energy has been directed toward an avoidance of the basic 
problem. Once an individual sees his weaknesses and problems, he 
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may be able to chart a better course of positive action. If ultimately he 
is unable to help himself, he should then seek professional assistance. 

An understanding of adjustment mechanisms also helps the 
teacher to understand children better. Realizing that many classroom 
problems are the result of children’s emotional adjustment problems 
and not of a natural inclination simply to misbehave, the teacher may 
develop greater tolerance and can seek positive means of assisting the 
children in adjusting to their school environment. Teachers may then 
come to realize that the employment of adjustment mechanisms on 
the part of children in the classroom is a part of the development of 
the normal personality. They will be aware that these mechanisms are 
used at times by almost everyone. When students over-use and con- 
stantly depend upon adjustment mechanisms as a means of meeting 
all of their problems, their behavior is probably indicative of serious 
emotional difficulty. 

An understanding of adjustment mechanisms provides the teacher 
with a basis for writing more objective anecdotal records. This, in 
itself, would likely prove of considerable assistance to the school psy- 
chologist and counselor. In addition, it provides a source of necessary 
professional information, which teachers may use in consultation with 
colleagues and parents in the best interest of the children. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. Teaching success depends to a great extent upon the quality and 
nature of one’s relationships with other persons. Emotional attitudes are 
often a key factor in determining the nature of inter-personal relationships. 

Zo Self-understanding is essential as a basis for understanding other 
individuals: 

A. Our own actions are often difficult to understand. 


B. The actions of other persons sometimes seem unreasonable 
and without justification. 


3. The effects of mind and body cannot be considered separately; 
that is, our physical condition affects our mental attitudes, and our mental 
attitudes affect our bodies. 


4. The manner in which individuals react is often determined by 
behavior patterns instilled in the early years of life and reinforced and 
ingrained by habit through years of reacting in a similar manner. 


5. Individuals react to situations of emotional stress in varying ways, 
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sometimes by running away (flight reaction) and sometimes by fighting 
back (fight reaction). Constructive compromise is the direction toward 
which individuals should direct their energies. 


6. Adjustment mechanisms are a means utilized by individuals to re- 
solve their frustrations, conflicts, and anxieties. They are a natural means 
of adjustment, except when one depends exclusively on one or more of 
the mechanisms for resolving all conflicts. They are helpful only to the 
extent that they provide us time in which to chart a positive course of ac- 
tion toward meeting one’s problems. When this step is not undertaken, 
serious emotional and adjustment problems may result. 

A. Identification—eliminating fears by associating or identifying 
one’s self with some important person or group. 
B. Sublimation—directing primitive impulses to aesthetically 
higher levels. . 
c. Reaction Formation—adopting behavior opposite to, and con- 
trary to, the wishes and desires of the unconscious. 
. Compensation—seeking a substitute for some lack or weak- 


ness, either real or imaginary. 
. Rationalization—justifying one’s attitudes and behavior so 


they are acceptable to one’s self. 
Projection—blaming one’s faults or shortcomings on other per- 


sons. 
. Vacillation—evading one’s problems by frequently changing 
one’s mind and postponing ultimate decisions. 
n—protecting one’s ego by forgetting incidents or 
which threaten one’s sense of well-being. 
s by temporarily moving away 


H. Repressio 
thoughts 
1. Fantasy—solving one’s problem e 
from reality and engaging in daydreaming. 
Í Displacement—displaying one’s anger toward a person or group 
other than the natural object of one’s negative feelings. 
. Fixation—failing to advance in growth (or “take the next step 
forward”), as a defense against fear and anxiety. 
ing to an earlier state of psychological de- 


L. Regression—retreati t 
velopment as a means of relieving fears and anxieties. 


7. Periodic examination of one’s attitudes and behavior is essential to 
the achievement of self-improvement. Maintaining an open mind will 
facilitate the identification of particular adjustment problems. Once spe- 
cific problems have been identified, a course of positive action must be 
chartered and undertaken. 

8. Increasing cognizance of the forces underlying human behavior 
Provides the teacher with a means for increased tolerance and understand- 


tal 
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ing of the actions of children. A practical basis is also provided for the 
teacher and his colleagues to assist children toward more satisfactory 
school adjustments. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Anger at Work (International Film Bureau) 21 min. 
Relates how anger is displaced upon individuals other than those who are 
the source of the anger and how efficiency in everyday living is thus im- 
paired. Techniques which individuals utilize in handling anger, resent- 
ment, and frustration are dramatized. 


Children’s Fantasies (McGraw-Hill) 21 min. 
Explains how a child’s fantasies develop and how the child is affected by 
them. Points out that, when properly channeled, fantasies can be an 
impetus to artistic, creative living. 

Emotional Health (McGraw-Hill) 21 min. 
Shows interviews of a college student with a physician and then with a 
psychiatrist, who uncovers his fears and helps him become emotionally 
adjusted; uses occasional flash-backs to the boy’s childhood. 


Emotions: Friend or Enemy (NET Film Service, Indiana University) 30 min. 
Describes the characteristics of the persons who worry and offers sugges- 
tions for eliminating this habit. 


Facing Reality (McGraw-Hill) 12 min. 
Discusses the nature of psychological defense mechanisms which people 
employ to avoid facing life’s realities. Portrays examples of rationalization, 
negativism, fantasy, projection, suppression, and malingering. Shows how a 
high school student uses various defense tactics in school and in home to 
hide feelings of inadequacy, and how he finally seeks help in response to a 


teacher’s suggestion made in a class lecture. 


Feeling Left Out (Coronet) 13 min. 
ate understanding for the socially isolated and offers 


Attempts to stimul 1 t a J 
the problems involved in dealing with them. 


Suggestions to meet 
Feeling of Depression (McGraw-Hill) 30 min. 


Relates the feelings of despondency which a businessman experiences. 
sons for his mental state are revealed through an 


The underlying rea : 
arlier life. Concrete suggestions for help are offered. 


examination of his ¢ 
Feelings of Depression (Psychological Cinema Registrar) 28 min. 

A dramatized case study illustrating feelings of depression caused by guilt 

feelings over jealousy toward a younger brother. Shows depression is due to 

complicated causes and should be treated with insight. 


Feeling of Hostility (National Film Board of Canada) 27 min. 


Illustrates how the insccurities of childhood produce a lonely person who 
displays all the outward signs of confidence and success. Emphasizes the 
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various compensatory devices utilized by individuals with feelings of hos- 
tility. 
Feeling of Rejection (Canada) 21 min. 


Relates the case history of a young adult who has never learned to make 
decisions without the help of others. Through the assistance of a psychia- 
trist, she learns that she was insecure in her parents’ love and as a result 
learned to comply with all their demands. Through self-understanding, she 
learns to make a better adjustment to her problems. 


First Lessons (International Film Bureau) 20 min. 
Shows how the problem behavior of an aggressive child affects the whole 
classroom. Demonstrates steps to resolve the difficulty. 

Improve Your Personality (Coronet) 10 min. 
Relates the concept that personality is a part of each individual’s charac- 


ter rather than a glamorous attribute of only a few individuals. The de- 
velopment and control of personality is also stressed. 


Make Your Own Decisions (Coronet) 10 min. 


Illustrates how the making of one’s own decisions will contribute to psycho- 
logical maturity. 


Mike Makes His Mark (National Education Association) 29 min. 


Relates the story of a boy who is helped in solving his problems by the 
school counseling staff before he takes out his resentments on society. 
Overdependency (Institute of Psychiatry, McGill University, National Film 

Board of Canada) 32 min. 


Relates the case of a young man whose feelings of inadequacy, caused by 


an overprotected childhood, are lessened through insight and self-under- 
standing. 


Personality and Emotions (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 13 min. 


Illustrates various stages in the development of an individual’s emotions. 


Points out the importance of recognizing one’s emotions for what they 
are and using them to achieve better personality. 


Planning for Personal and Professional Growth (McGraw-Hill) 18 min. 


Relates the case studies of four teachers and the various types of adjust- 


ment made to teaching. Emphasizes the importance of teachers’ planning 
for personal and professional growth. 


Preface to Life (United World) 30 min. 


Relates, through two dreams, the pressures exerted upon a young boy by 
his parents. The father who expects too much of the boy, and the mother 
who wants him to remain a baby. Illustrates how parental attitudes are 
reflected in various incidents of the boy’s experience. 
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Problem Children (Ohio Division of Mental Hygiene) 22 min. 
Relates the problems of two junior high school age boys—one who is shy 
and quiet and the other aggressive and self-assertive. Indicates the effect of 
home environment in bringing about personality maladjustment. 
Promoting Pupil Adjustment (McGraw-Hill) 20 min. 
Shows that a teacher must be alert and sensitive to student problems if 
classroom learning is to be effective, and illustrates ways by which teach- 
ers can facilitate pupil adjustment. Portrays a secondary school teacher's 
concern for the intellectual, social, and personal needs of the students and 


how their problems may be met best. 
Understand Your Emotions (Coronet) 13 min. 


Describes the nature of emotions and how they affect the body and 
individual behavior. Illustrates how individuals respond differently to 


identical stimulus patterns. 


Chapter IV 


THE TEACHER 
STUDYING THE PUPIL 


A ninth grade teacher of social studies realizes that her teaching 
procedures fail to influence Mary. Mary is very much interested in 
drawing, and her chief hobby is horseback riding. She has few friends, 
is very quiet in class, and exhibits no reaction to class work. The 
teacher believes that Mary is a lonely girl and that something ought to 
be done for her. What should the teacher do? 


Everyone at school likes Terry, a pleasing, generous lad of twelve. 
He is well mannered. The teachers like him. Yet in the classroom, 
Terry frequently causes a disturbance by unexpected spells of showing 
off, getting attention, and making irrelevant remarks to the class. His 
academic achievement is poor. How can the teacher help Terry? 


Pete was tardy for school several mornings a week. He lived close 
to school but never went home for lunch. He tried to be a school 
bully even though he was short in stature and would fight at the drop 
of a hat. He wanted his own way in spite of all opposition, was athletic, 


and desired to receive passing grades. What data does the teacher 
need to understand Pete? 


Elizabeth, a junior high school student, is having considerable 
difficulty with her studies as evidenced by the quality of her written 
assignments. Her school record is excellent in every other respect. She 
works hard, takes part in athletics and the social life of the school. Her 
family relationships are amiable and very satisfactory. Practically 
everyone admires her intellectual ability. What can the teacher do 
to learn more about Elizabeth’s problem? 


The problems in these cases are of a real and vital concern to the 
teacher confronted with them. If the teacher is to assist the students 
in his classroom toward the making of satisfactory adjustments, both 
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scholastic and social, he must understand the underlying causes of 
individual behavior. A beginning teacher should not make the mistake 
of classifying children permanently and completely as either good or 
bad, quiet or unruly, bright or slow-learning, and so on. The finality 
of these either-or classifications presents a mental barrier to the 
teacher’s task of fully knowing and understanding his students. In 
addition, they may be untrue. As many observers of human behavior 
have noted, individuals are seldom all good or bad, but a curious mix- 
ture of shades of various attributes. 

Teachers should endeavor to understand the whole child—his 
hopes, fears, aspirations, likes, dislikes, attitudes, beliefs, strengths, 
weaknesses, skills, and habits. Understanding the whole child will 
facilitate a more tolerant, understanding attitude on the part of the 
teacher, which is essential if he is to assist the child toward a more 
satisfactory school adjustment.’ 

For the purposes of study and analysis, data pertinent to the 
study of a child may be classified into the following broad categories: 
physical development and present status; social interrelationships; 
emotional and personality adustment; intellectual abilities, interests, 
aptitudes, and school achievements; and family backgrounds. Each of 
these areas may provide some special insight into the causes of a 


child’s attitudes and behavior. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS 


Textbooks on human growth and development provide the 
teacher with valuable information pertaining to the physical develop- 
ment of children, information which is essential to an adequate under- 
Standing of children.” Pre-service teachers should carefully study the 
developmental aspects of various age groups or levels, especially the 
characteristics and norms for the age group they expect to be teach- 
ing. This will give them some idea as to what to expect. For example, 
girls in the primary grades generally are, as a group, physically more 
developed than boys. This fact, for example, should be understood, 


* As is shown by research cited in Chapter II, such an attitude also improves the 
child’s academic success Bf 
. ki i ] William W. Bauer, 
* As ex Gladys G. Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and \ ; 
These E E hiago: Scott, Foresman, 1949; Edward C. Britton and 
erritt J. Winans. Growing from Infancy to Adulthood. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1958, 
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as physical maturity often determines a child’s success in reading, 
writing, and other more manipulative skills. 


School Health Records 


It is important for the teacher to study the student health records 
—usually available in the school office. The students’ vision and hearing 
acuity, in particular, should be noted, as these conditions may have a 
very direct effect upon the students’ school work. Particular attention 
should also be given to any notations on the record concerning 
physical handicaps, such as deformities and post-polio defects, and 
especially the students’ adjustment to these handicaps. Other teach- 
ers may also provide a variety of information pertaining to children’s 
physical development. 

While perhaps a majority of schools maintain a policy of periodic 
health examinations and permanent health records for cach individual 
child, teachers may discover exceptions in some communities. In 
such instances, they will want to maintain their own self-devised 
tecords—to be passed on to other teachers when the child is promoted 
to another grade. While such a record will probably not be as com- 
prehensive nor prove as useful as a more complete cumulative record, 
notations on the status of a particular child may prove invaluable at 
a later date. 

In any case, teachers without the benefit of cumulative health 
records should be alert for danger signals which may provide a clue 
as to the physical condition of a child. The pupil who has difficulty 
with his vision may be observed squinting at the chalkboard, or hold- 
ing his book too close or too far away. He may complain of frequent 
headaches or may skip certain words when reading aloud. Hearing 
difficulties may be indicated when a child continually speaks too 
loudly, asks frequently for questions or statements to be repeated, or 
displays an apparent lack of interest in class proceedings. 

If teachers follow up symptoms of poor physical health, they 
sometimes find that one clue or incident may lead to a whole series 
of discoveries. Take the case of James, for example, 


When the class one day left to go to the school lunchroom, James 
lagged behind. He pulled an apple out of his pocket and began eating 
it after the class had left the room. When the teacher questioned 
him, it was revealed that this apple he had brought to school was his 
entire lunch. Since he had to prepare his own lunch that day, this was 
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his easiest alternative. In the afternoon of another day, James fell 
sound asleep in the classroom. Investigation of the child’s home situa- 
tion revealed the fact that both parents worked during a night shift. 
In addition to the responsibility of preparing his own evening meal 
and lunch for the following day, James was left on his own during the 
evening hours. The hour of his bedtime was determined largely by his 
own degree of fatigue. It was found that James was watching many 
late television shows and consequently was unable to maintain any de- 
gree of alertness the following day. 


Observation in the classroom will often provide clues to a better 
understanding of a pupil. The child who squints at the chalkboard or 
who has difficulty hearing the teacher should be called to the atten- 
tion of the school nurse or physician. Such handicaps may be at the 
toot of a child’s problems, both academic and social. Sometimes mov- 
ing a child with impaired vision or hearing closer to the chalkboard 
and teacher will contribute substantially to the better adjustment 


of the child. 


Other Sources of Pertinent Information 

In addition to information derived from school health records 
and through careful observation of children in the classroom and on 
the playground, the teacher should seek data pertaining to the status 
of students’ health from as many sources as possible. In many cases, 
students’ former teachers will be able to provide helpful information. 
During home visits, in particular, parents will often reveal information 
to teachers of a confidential nature. Such conversations are generally 
best initiated by the parents rather than by the teacher. Through 
Careful listening and judicious questioning, information will often be 
gained which will enable a teacher to know better and understand his 


Pupils. 


SOCIAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


The inter-personal relationships that exist between various chil- 
dren in a class quite naturally have a decided effect upon adjustments 
which a child makes, Take the case of Jane, for example. Jane had no 
Close friends in the class, the other students preferred not to work 
with her, and she had a very low degree of self-esteem. A teacher who 
is Cognizant of such situations is in a position to assist a child in the 
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gradual making of satisfactory social adjustments. It might seem that 
the status of individuals, such as Jane, would be quite obvious, but 
this is not always the case. The child who, in the teacher’s opinion, 
seems to be the most popular person in the class, may not be so in 
the eyes of his peers.* Several procedures and techniques for determin- 
ing the social structure of a class are presented in the following sec- 
tion, each of which will provide the teacher with increased insight 
into the inter-personal relationships of class members. These are often 
called sociometric devices, i.e., devices for measuring intra-group 
relations, or relations between individuals in a group. 


Sociograms 


Sociograms are useful in determining the inter-personal relation- 
ships in a class. When a teacher is studying a particular child and 
his problems, a sociogram will be found especially helpful in de- 
termining the social relationship of this one child to the rest of the 
class. 

In securing the necessary information, the teacher will want to 
proceed in as natural a manner as possible, showing by facial expres- 
sions, tone of voice, and general attitude that he is genuinely con- 
cerned with using the information for the best group organization. 
The best approach is one which is a natural out-growth of normal 
classroom procedures, For example, the teacher might say, “Next 
weck we begin a new unit of study. Part of the time we will work in 
small groups for the purpose of special reports and discussions. I 
know that often you do your best work when you are with friends, so 
I would prefer to give you some choice in the selection of your work- 
ing mates. So please take a sheet of paper and write the names of three 
persons you would like to have in your group. 
second, and third choices, as illustrated 
chalkboard. (See sample form on next p 
stand that you most likely 


* Indicate your first, 
by the sample form on the 
age.) Of course, you under- 
will not have all your choices, but I will 


3 The term “most popular” is used only in a general sense. The question naturally 
follows, “Most popular for what?” as students may choose a different person depend- 
ing upon the activity. For example, the questions, (a) “Whom would you like as your 
buddy on our forthcoming field trip?,” and (b) “Whom would you like as a study 
partner?” may evoke different responses. 

4 If the teacher prefers, a form suitable to his purpose may be duplicated for the 


class. ‘The use of such a form will slightly facilitate the process and in some cases per- 
haps eliminate any confusion or misunderstandings. 
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endeavor to see that you are in a group with at least one person of 
your choice.” ® 


NAME: (Tom Rogers) 


The students | would like to work with most on our new 
unit are: 


Ist (John) 
2nd (Peter) 
3rd (Irving) 


While the selection of work groups provides a natural means for 
Securing this information, the teacher will discover varied situations 
which may be utilized for this particular purpose. Following are two 
situations which will be found appropriate and may call to mind other 
Possibilities: 

1. The buddy I would choose to accompany me on our next field trip. 

(The buddy system, of course, has the desirable attribute of pro- 
viding a partner for cach child, who will be responsible for the 


other’s whereabouts and safety.) l 
2. A seat partner for the sharing of various types of special materials. 


Children are naturally quite curious about who will be working 
with them in their new groups; therefore, as a means of avoiding, 
temporarily at least, any verbal outbursts or questions pertaining to 
“Who is in my group?,” it will be found best to request the desired in- 


s verni! ents in the classroom who are rejected by the others 
may Peg e ie ri to draw a line under their three choices and to 
then write below this line the name of the person they would least ‘= to work with. 

lis information may then be tabulated separately. Certain PRE. Ree, exist if 
this approach. Some authorities feel it to be unwise to seek in formation onceng Te- 
lection in this way, because of the possibility of disturbing the good working re ation- 
i i before using this approach, the teacher should carefully 


Ships of the class. Certainly, p : , 
Consider the possible difficulties that might arise. The teacher must be particularly sensi- 
tive to parental and community attitudes in regard to the procedure used in securing 


Such information, 
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formation immediately prior to the end of a period, just before lunch, 
or before the dismissal of classes in the afternoon. The teacher should 
reassure the class that he will determine the groups as soon as possible, 
but ask the class to give him time so he can do it adequately. 


Chosen 


Chooser 


y Figure 2. A Sample Sociograph. 


The teacher’s next step is to enter the students’ choices on a chart 
(generally referred to as a sociograph) for the purpose of analysis and 
as a preliminary step to the actual preparation of the sociogram (see 
Figure 2). In preparing the sociograph, the teacher should reverse the 
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relative weights of the students’ choices, if he desires comparable total 
scores, for example, entering a first choice as 3, a second choice as 2, 
and a third choice as 1. Thus, for a quick analysis of the social interre- 
lationships existing in the class, the numbers would be totaled. The 
student receiving the highest number of first and second choices would 
then be indicated by the higher scores. Thus, the total score provides 
some measure of a student’s relative standing in the class. 

In charting the sociogram, circles may be used to indicate the 
girls and squares or triangles to indicate the boys. These symbols may 
be identified by placing within them the students’ names, initials, or 
numbers. It is best to begin with the pupils chosen most frequently 
by the other members of the group. Their names or their symbols 
should be placed toward the center of the chart. Next the isolates, or 
persons not chosen by others, should be placed on the fringe of the 
chart. The persons receiving a limited number of choices should be 
placed in an intermediate position. The mutual choices should also 
be noted in order that they may be placed reasonably close to each 
other. A solid, dotted, or broken line may then be drawn between the 
names to indicate the order of choice, that is, first, second, or third 
(see Figure 3). If one prefers, a solid line may be used, and a small 
number (1, 2, or 3) may be placed inside the circle at the end of the 
arrow to indicate the student’s choice.* 

In examining a sociogram, the observer should look for a number 
of things: the “stars,” those who receive a considerable number of 
choices; the “mutual choices,” those persons who choose each other; 
and the “isolates,” who are chosen by no one in the group. It will be 
Noted in Fig, 3, that Janet may be considered a “star,” as she was 
chosen a total of six times. Also note that Vivian and Shirley are 
“mutual choices,” and that Hazel is an “isolate,” having been chosen 
by no one in the group. saas : ` : 

Sociograms can provide valuable insight into the social relation- 
ships in a class. However, the teacher should never consider the infor- 
mation from one such study or measure as “absolute or final, as the 
results are likely to vary from time to time according to the nature of 
the choice or other changing factors. Sociograms will merely provide 

° For further information on the construction of A a University: 


ocio J aon of Publications, ‘Teac c $ 
a ET Sociometry in Group Relations, Second Edition. Wash- 


ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1959. 
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the teacher a beginning source of information, which he cay supple- 
ment by other means of study, such as continued, careful observation 
of the individual in his many group relationships. 


-mni Second Choice 


—<——-S Third Choice 


V Figure 3. A Sociogram Indicating First, Second, and Third Choices 
of Girls in a Class.’ 


1 From Horace Mann- on Toonen of School Experimentation, How to 


Construct a Sociogram, 1947, . Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Used by Bes 
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The “Guess Who?” Test 

The “Guess Who?” test reveals some of the judgments which 
students in a given class pass on to each other. Teachers often find it 
helpful to know what students generally think of each other. 


is one of the “brains” in our class. 
is one of the best sports in our room. 
is one of the most popular persons in our class. 


is one of the most conceited persons in our class. 
is one of the best-dressed persons in our class. 


Figure 4. Sample Items or Questions for a Guess Who?” Test. 


The teacher may devise questions that are pertinent to a particu- 
lar class and to the purpose for which he is seeking information. In 
administering the test, it is essential that the teacher re-emphasize 
the printed directions and the fact that the purpose of the test is to 
Provide opinions (recorded on the test forms), which will enable the 
school to better understand students and consequently be able to pro- 
vide a better educational program. It should be further emphasized 
that all information and opinions will be kept strictly confidential. 

In tallying the students’ responses, the teacher may utilize a 
Mimeographed form of the test for each student. Responses may be 
entered in blank spaces pertaining to the question.® 


Social Distance Scale 
A social distance scale has been found helpful in determining the 


attitudes that pupils have toward each other. It provides considerable 
sight into the group acceptance of particular individuals and the 
degree that students accept others in the classroom. This device or 


test should not be used except by understanding teachers who have 
€stablished considerable rapport with their students. The use of the 
Scale should be an integral part of the on-going class activities. It may 


be introduced by the teacher explaining that he is interested in know- 

ing how the students in the class feel about each other, so that he may 
€ able to help them get along better. It is recommended that the 

B Ip D s cee ine A Eyi 

y For e detai i tion on this technique, see Caroline M. Tryon, Evalu- 

ation of ee ee ‘Adolescents, Monograph, Research Society for Child 

evelopment, Vol. 4, No. 4, 1939. 
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scale be used only with children over nine years of age.’ See Classroom 
/ Social Distance Scale used at Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute on 
pages 81-82. 

In scoring the Classroom Social Distance Scale, we are interested 
in determining two things: the student’s acceptance by the group (so- 
cial distance), and his attitudes and feelings toward the group (self 
social distance). The social distance score of an individual, e.g., John, 
may be determined by weighting each item in the scale, multiplying 
the weighted number by the number of times each item (1-5) has 
been checked under “John” on all forms completed by the class, and 
then totaling these figures. For example, in a class of thirty-five, seven 
students may check a particular name in column one (“Would like to 
have him as one of my best friends”). This name may also be checked 


nine times in column 2, twelve times in column 3, five times in col- 
umn 4, and two times in column 5. 


7X1= 7 
9X2=18 
12 X 3 = 36 
5X4= 20 
2X5=10 

91 


Thus John’s social distance score would be 91. The lower the 
score, the greater is the group acceptance of the person. In other 
words, the less the “social distance.” It should be noted that these 
numbers have significance only for purposes of comparing students 
within a given class. 

In determining the student’s self social distance, or attitude 
toward the rest of the group, one should examine the responses on 
his completed scale only, For example, John might check on his sheet 


four other names in column 1, six in column 2, eleven in column 3, 
nine in column 4, and five in column 5, 


4X1l= 4 
6xX2=12 
11 X 3 = 33 
9X4 = 36 
5X 525 

T10 


? Ruth Cunningham, Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951, pp. 173-174, 401. 
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Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


CLASSROOM SOCIAL DISTANCE SCALE 1° 


Date. 


Name 
School Grade. 


We don’t like all of our friends in the same way. Some we like more than 
others. There may be some people we don’t like at all. 

The check list on the next page will give you a way of telling how close 
an acquaintance you would like to have with other boys and girls in your 
toom. Under each name listed across the top of the page, put a check in the 


Space opposite the statement which most nearly describes your feeling about the 
Person. Of course you are to substitute “her” for “him” in your thinking when 


checking a girl’s name. 
When you come to your own name, check the space which describes how 
You think most of the boys and girls feel about you. 


No one in your room will see this paper but your teacher. 


Turn to the next page. 


*° Ibid., pp. 405-406. Used by permission. 
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Thus John’s self social distance score would be 110. Therefore, as 
noted earlier, since John’s group social distance score is 91, the proba- 
bilities are that his feeling for the group is somewhat less than the 
group’s feeling for him (110 versus 91)." It will be noted that the 
higher the score, the less the feeling and the greater the social distance. 


EMOTIONAL AND PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENT 


In obtaining information concerning a student’s emotional and 
personality adjustment, the teacher needs to utilize a variety of tech- 
niques and devices, the sum total of which should provide a realistic 
and reasonably complete picture of a child being studied. Judgments 
should not be made on sketchy, inadequate bits of information; only 
when a complete file of data on a particular child has been accumu- 
lated will a teacher be in a sound position to analyze a child’s diffi- 
culties and to chart the best path toward a better adjustment. Fol- 
lowing are some of the more useful devices and techniques which 


may be used. 


Anecdotal Records 

An anecdotal record is an objective, written record of some sig- 
nificant behavior of a particular child, which will become a perma- 
nent part of the student’s file. Time usually will not permit the writ- 
ing of anecdotal records for all children during a given period—this 
would be a back-breaking, impossible task. The question then is— 
where to start? Each teacher will undoubtedly have one or more chil- 
dren in his room who pose a particular problem and whose school 
adjustment is creating problems for the teacher as well as the class. 
These students might well be selected for anecdotal record keeping, 

ased on careful observation over a period of time. 

The teacher will necessarily want to observe the student in many 
Varied situations—in the classroom, between classes, on the play- 
ground, and in certain extra-curricular activities. The teacher should 
guard against the development of any pre-determined attitudes, as 
It is quite likely that the students may display varying types of be- 

avior in different school situations. The child’s behavior will be 
determined to a great extent by his own concept of the role he plays 


m varying situations. 
H Ibid., pp. 401, 402. 
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Several anecdotes on the behavior of a given child should be 
written each week, preferably one each day. Over a period of time a 
quite adequate file of a student’s behavior (a cross-section of a child’s 
behavior under many conditions) can be developed. The length of 
time devoted to such a project will, of course, depend upon the extent 
of the need for data on a particular child. The period will generally 
range from several months to the greater portion of the school year. 
The actual period is best determined by consultation with the school 


psychologist and the school principal, who will be working as a team 
with the teacher. 


The teacher should ende 
possible. Any personal inter 
child’s behavior should be w 
of the form or report. Thus 
subjective data. ( 


avor to make his reports as objective as 
pretations which he may have of the 
ritten on the bottom or the reverse side 
the objective data are separated from the 


See sample anecdotal record following.) 
J Sample Anecdotal Record 
ANECDOTAL RECORD FORM 


Name of Pupil Mary Smith 


Date October 5, 19— 
Place of Event 


History class, second period Teacher Harry Jones 


Objective Description of What Happened 


Mary entered the room without smiling or speaking to anyone. One or two 
students spoke to her. Ho 


wever, she barel 
student, Nancy, approa 


icipate in a discussion following an 
merely shaking her head indicating 


Explanation 12 (Optional) 
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Informal Discussions 


Teachers often will discover another side to a child’s personality 
outside of the classroom atmosphere. Obviously, this is important to 
know in dealing with the whole child. In getting acquainted with stu- 
dents, it is suggested that the teacher endeavor to identify some vital 
interest which the child may have. Under informal questioning, most 
students become quite vocal when allowed to discuss a topic in which 
they may have strong interest. The mature teacher should be a good 
listener and let the child determine the direction of the conversation 
insofar as is feasible. When the conversation seems to lag, it may be 
rejuvenated through the teacher’s judicious framing of a question 
designed to direct the child on another, related train of thought." 

Teachers will find many opportunities for casual conversation 
with students—on the playground, between classes, after classes, or 
after school—and should endeavor to reap their full advantage. 


Written and Oral Expression 

Creative work, written or oral, which may be utilized as an integral 
part of the classroom work, provides an excellent means of informa- 
tion for the teacher to determine a student’s attitudes, likes and dis- 
likes, prejudices, friendships, values, self-concept, etc." Several sug- 
gested topics are as follows: 2 

1. “My happiest memory” or “An experience I fear the most. 

2. “The person I admire the most.” 


3. “My autobiography.” ; 
4. Unfinished stories, or open-ended questions. 


Self-Appraisal 

A self-appraisal or check-list of character traits or strengths and 
weaknesses may provide a desirable learning experience fora class. The 
teacher and the students may work co-operatively in the writing of 


ults, the same listening procedure wili help to stimu- 
t all persons like to talk somewhat about themsclves, 
d hobbies. An interesting person has es been de- 
scribed a i —a trait worthy of development in most individuals. le. 

ee is to gain Farther insight into children’s characteristics is 
to study and analyze their creative expression through various forms of art. For further 
information, see Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth. Third Edition. 
New York: Macmillan, 1957, and “Interpretation of Projective Devices,” Pp. 265-276 
in Morris L. Haimowitz and Natalie R. Haimowitz (eds.), Human Development. 


New York: Crowell, 1960. 


13 Even in dealing with ad 
late and increase rapport. Almos 
their families, their interests, an 
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such a list, preferably at the beginning of the year. Toward the end 
of the term, the class may then evaluate themselv 
goals or desirable behavior traits which they dete 
individual pupil-teacher conference may then be 
frank, earnest discussion and comparison of the 
pupils’ viewpoints. 


es in terms of the 
tmined earlier. An 
carried out, with a 
teacher’s versus the 


Personality Tests 


It is desirable that a standard personality test be administered to 


each child in the school and that these tests become a part of the 
child’s permanent record maintained in the school office or the office 
of the school psychologist. For a suggested list of these tests for use at 
various grade levels, see Chapter XII, pp. 352-355, 

A word of caution: The teacher should be most careful in the 
interpretation of such tests, as they often measure only one facet of 
an individual’s total personality. Too much emphasis has often been 
placed upon the value and the presumed validity of these tests, espe- 


cially when used with individuals having serious personality prob- 
lems, 


INTELLECTUAL ABILITIES, INTERESTS, APTITUDES, 
AND SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENTS 

A major goal of the teacher is to 

to their capacities, While 
intellectual abilities and achievements has reduce 
wide differences between children in 
individual differences stil] exist. In 
John may be c 
fourth grade student, while Mary’ 


assist all his students to work up 
grouping into several classes according to 
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with his abilities, he is likely to become a disciplinary problem be- 
cause he finishes his assigned class work long before the others. If 
this pattern continues throughout his school life, the valuable con- 
tribution he could make to society may be lost. Mary, on the other 
hand, must be helped to work up to her abilities if she is to make her 
best contribution to society. Furthermore, the fact that she has diff- 
culty with her school work should be understood, as this may con- 
tribute to her emotional difficulties. 

Following are some suggestions which will lead the teacher to a 
better understanding of cach pupil’s individual capabilities. 


Intelligence and Achievement Tests ** 


While the score an individual receives on an intelligence test may 
be dependent upon several factors, namely, his reading ability, his 
emotional set toward the test, and his particular background of 
experience, it may be said to test at Icast to some extent his ability to 
adjust to changing situations or circumstances. In taking an intelli- 
gence test the student is able to draw upon all his previous background 
experiences. While intelligence is a many-faceted thing and an intelli- 
gence quotient may not always be the best determinant of a person’s 
ability to succeed in adult life, it is nevertheless a fairly accurate yard- 
stick by which a student’s ability for academic achievement in school 
may be measured. In determining pupil potentiality in terms of aca- 
demic achievement, the teacher will necessarily want to refer to the 
individual pupil’s intelligence test scores, usually a part of the school 
testing program and generally a part of the student’s cumulative 
record maintained in the school office. 

It will be found helpful for the teacher to study and compare the 
Student’s general academic record with his intelligence test scores. 
This will provide the teacher with some indication as to whether or 
not the student is doing the calibre of academic work he is capable of. 
Comparisons of achievement tests—cither teacher-made or standard- 
ized—with intelligence tests will also reveal helpful information. 
If the teacher’s only objective is to compare achievement with intel- 
then a tcacher-made test will serve the desired 


lectual capacity 
al capacity, . A A 
: to compare his students’ achievement 


purpose. If, however, he wishes 
15 See Chapter XII for a detailed discussion of various types of intelligence and 


achievement tests. 
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with that throughout the country, then it is necessary to make com- 
parisons using some standardized achievement test. 

In determining the academic expectancy of individual students, 
the beginning teacher should, in addition to the above procedures, 
study carefully various curriculum guides and courses of study pre- 
pared for a particular school system by administrators, supervisors, and 
other teachers. This information generally gives the teacher some in- 
sight into the students’ background and the general academic level 
on which they have been working. 


Interests and Aptitudes 


As a student grows older, his intelligence quotient is more likely 
to fluctuate less. Interests, however, are likely to be changing, shifting, 
and broadening throughout life.1* To succeed in a particular area of 
endeavor, one must maintain a strong interest, as well as possess a 
certain minimum degree of intelligence and aptitude. While one can- 
not succeed on interest alone, it is an essential factor in individual 
pursuance of a particular endeavor as an avocation and perhaps later 
as a vocation. A teacher who is cognizant of his students’ interests 
(and their relationship to aptitudes) is in a better position to establish 
teacher-student rapport and to guide them toward the fulfillment of 
present goals as well as long-term objectives. 


Determining Interests. A number of procedures may be utilized 
to determine a student’s interests. A device adaptable for almost any 
grade level is for the teacher to ask each student to tell something 
about himself on the first day of class. For example, students may tell 
something about their hobbies, the sports they like best, summer 
camp, or perhaps the events occurring on a recent summer vacation. 
Such a procedure helps to establish teacher-student rapport, as well as 
to assist the teacher in learning helpful information about his students. 
It also helps to reduce classroom tension and establishes a feeling of 
esprit-de-corps, or group belongingness, 

In assisting students toward better personal, social, and academic 
adjustments, the teacher should capitalize on each individual’s 
strengths. To facilitate their emotional development, each student in 
the class should possess a strong feeling of success in some particular 


18 Dugald S. Arbuckle, Guidance and Coun 


seling in the Classroom. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1957, p. 287. 
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area. That is, he needs some skill, technique, or area of knowledge in 
which he feels secure and is somewhat of an authority. When the 
teacher has identified these strengths in a pupil, he can allow the 
student to become somewhat of a resource person and to tell the class 
about his particular area of knowledge, whenever it is pertinent to the 
subject being studied. Certainly during the course of the school year, 
the tcacher’s plans and procedures should not be rigid but allow 
opportunity for each child to make his own unique contribution. 
Teachers should, if possible, help the student make a contribution 
that will have some relationship to the course. Opportunities will be 
found if teachers simply look for them. In case a pupil has no strong 
interests, skills, techniques, or areas of special knowledge, the teacher 
has an obligation to help the child identify and pursue an interest of 


his own choosing. a2 
Other informal means which the teacher may use to identify pupil 


interests are as follows: 

1. Ask the students to complete a questionnaire, listing all of 
their out-of-school activities. A teacher in most instances will find 
such activities listed as piano lessons, band and orchestral instrument 
lessons, YMCA or YWCA youth activities, Brownies and Cub Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Boy or Girl Scouts, dancing lessons, art classes, 
athletic teams, such as little leagues, and many others. 

2. “My daily schedule” is a topic or project which can have 
values for both the teacher and the students. In addition to providing 
an hour-by-hour analysis of the students’ activities out of school as 
well as in school, they are afforded the opportunity of using this 
means of evaluating their own use of time each day. To be of maxi- 
mum benefit to a class, these schedules should be made a part of a 
classroom discussion, and such points, for example, as the maximum 
time which it would be desirable to spend in watching television each 


day should be brought out. 


Interest Inventories. Devices, usually called interest inventories, 
are available today for the purpose of identifying individual interests. 
The two that are best known are the Kuder Preference Record (Sci- 
ence Research Associates) and the Strong Vocational Interest Blanks 
for Men and Women (Stanford University Press). Both measures are 
designed for use with senior high school students and for adults. The 
Kuder Preference form measures broad areas rather than specific voca- 
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tional interests. These areas are: outdoor, mechanical, computational, 
scientific, persuasive, literary, musical, artistic, social service, and cleri- 
cal. The Strong Vocational Interest inventory for men is designed to 
measure interests in specific vocations—four specific occupations and 
eleven groups of vocations. In addition, it contains three special meas- 
ures: interest maturity, occupational level, and masculinity-femininity. 
The test for women is designed to measure interests in twenty-five oc- 
cupations. In addition, it also has a masculinity-femininity measure. 

An Interest Inventory for Elementary Grades (Center for Psycho- 
logical Service, George Washington University) measures such in- 
terest areas as reading, movies, radio, games and toys, hobbies, things 
to own, school subjects, people, occupations, and activities. 

The Occupational Interest Inventory (California Test Bureau) is 
designed for use with intermediate grades through senior high school, 
as well as for adults. Six fields of interest (personal-social, maturity, me- 
chanical, business, the arts, and the sciences) are measured by this 
test. In addition, three types of intcrests—verbal, manipulative, and 


computational—are identified. Two measures of the student’s level of 
interest are also included. 


Aptitude Tests. Aptitude tests measure capacity or ability in a par- 
ticular area, such as art, music, mechanical comprehension, clerical 
ability, mathematics, or foreign languages." Many schools give bat- 
teries of tests to their students, and the results are often maintained as 
a part of the students’ cumulative record. As one function of the 
teacher is to help or assist cach pupil in the development of his capa- 
bilities to the maximum degree, such tests will be found particularly 
helpful in guiding students in the selection of a vocation and/or a satis- 
fying avocation. Furthermore, cach pupil should understand and be 
able to assess his own strengths and weaknesses. This is extremely im- 
portant to the student’s individual emotional and social development. 
Certain schools administer aptitude tests in the area of mathematics 
and foreign language at the beginning of the school year. This informa- 
tion is helpful in determining the degree of success which a student 
is likely to have in these specialized areas. It may also help in de- 
termining whether particular student difficulties are due, or may 
be attributed, to lack of effort or are simply the result of lack of 
aptitude or ability. When this information has been ascertained, 


*? See Chapter XII, p. 342-343, for a listing of aptitude tests in various arcas. 
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the teacher is in a much better position to help and to advise 
students. 


FAMILY BACKGROUNDS 


For a complete understanding of the child, it is essential to have 
information concerning his family background and history. The fol- 
lowing questions suggest needed information: 


What is the socio-economic status of the family? 

What is the occupation of the father? 

Is the mother working? Full-time or part-time? 

What is the age of the parents? 

What is the health of the parents? 

Are the parents separated or divorced? 

Are grandparents living with the family? 

Is the child working after school and/or on weekends? 

What is the number of siblings and what are their ages? 

In what kind of neighborhood is the home located? 

What is the religion of the family? 

What is the parents’ ethnic background? 

What are the attitudes of the parents toward the school? 

What is the parents’ education? 

What are the parents’ attitudes toward discipline? 

What is the parents’ attitude toward children’s home responsi- 
bilities? 

What place is there for children to study? 

What is the cultural atmosphere in the home (partially meas- 


ured by the availability of books, music recordings, art ob- 


jects, etc.) ? 

This information is less comprehensive than it seems. It provides 
only a beginning point in the study of a child’s home and family life. 
Some of the above information and other useful data about the child 
may be obtained from school records. Additional valuable information 
may often be secured from other teachers. Teachers will also find that 
younger children volunteer a great deal of information in casual con- 
versation. In some instances, they may be bubbling over with their 
family’s good fortune over a particular event and seem compelled to 
share their feelings with the teacher. Some children also freely dis- 
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close to the teacher details of family qnarrels. Sometimes, children 
come to school troubled over some incident of the night before. By 
confiding their anxieties to the teacher, they achieve a degree of emo- 
tional release. When a teacher is confronted with such a situation, he 
had better be a good listener—and nothing else. 


Family Role-playing Situations 


Role-playing situations '* may also provide the teacher with con- 
siderable insight into the atmosphere of the child’s family. For in- 
stance, in a unit of work on “Home and Community,” a dramatic 
enactment of a family at the dinner table may prove enlightening to 
both the students and the teacher. In preparation for the role-playing 
situation, the teacher need only determine and assign the characters 
(father, mother, small son, and older daughter) to certain class 
members, set the scene (a family of four seated at the dining table), 
and suggest that the actors dramatize a “typical” conversation during 
their evening meal. Children who portray these assigned characters 
will most certainly do so in the light of their own experiences and 
will often reveal the attitudes and behavior of their own parents. 
While such information should not be accepted as final, it does pro- 
vide the teacher with some insight into a child’s family life and pro- 
vides a tentative list of questions, thoughts, and ideas which he will 


want to substantiate through other investigation and during home 
visits in particular. 


Home Visits 


A home visit is one of the best sources for obtaining information 
about a particular child. Following is a list of four major purposes or 
objectives of home visitations and parent conferences: 1° 

1. To become friendly with the parents and to work with them 
in the education and all-round development of the child. 

To obtain information which will contribute to a complete 

and correct developmental history of each child. 

3. To secure information pertaining to each family’s social status 
and cultural background, in order to understand better the 


18 See Chapter VII, pp. 155-157, for a more co: 
values, procedures, and uses. 

1° Adapted from Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1957, pp. 161-162. 


mplete discussion of role-playing—its 
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mode of living and the attitudes the child is developing as a 
result of his home life. 

4. To obtain information for the purpose of evaluating the inter- 
action of the family group and the emotional climate in which 
the child lives. 

Arrangements for the visit should be carefully made, since many 
parents are likely to be suspicious of a teacher’s motives when a visit 
is requested. They may think, “The teacher never did visit my parents 
—except the one time when I was in trouble in school.” Since this 
attitude is rather widespread, visits should be planned carefully some 
time in advance. Perhaps the most logical time of the year for home 
visits is in the carly fall, shortly after school opens. At that time a 
letter may be sent to the parent of each child in the teacher’s home- 
room, It is generally desirable to send such notices or letters by mail. 
In this way the teacher is assured of all parents receiving them. When 
this procedure, however, is deemed prohibitive from the financial 
standpoint, then the letters may be sent through each individual 
child. This latter procedure has the advantage of providing each 
child with an added feeling of participation. Following is a sample 
letter which may be adapted to mect the needs of a particular school 


situation. 


Dear Parents, 

With school just opening, your child’s class is exceptionally 
thrilled about the work we are undertaking, and we are all looking 
forward to a most happy and successful school year. As most of the 
students in the class are new to me this year, I am presently engaged 
in a process of learning as much as possible about their previous edu- 
cational backgrounds and about their out-of-school interests, such as 
hobbies, clubs, organizations, etc. I have found that the more I know 
about each individual student in my class, the better I am able to 
provide personalized experiences which contribute toward their educa- 
tional and emotional growth. If, as a parent, you would assist me in 
this necessary and desirable project, I would be most appreciative. I 
am sure that you could provide me with invaluable information which 


will be of help to us all. 

During the month 
of all the students in my 
day next week, some time 


of October, it is my desire to visit the homes 
class. If convenient, I could visit you one 
between the hours of 3:30 and 5:00 p.m. 
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Within the next day or so, I will telephone you in hopes that we may 
arrange a suitable date and time. 

I am looking forward to meeting you and making your acquaint- 
ance. 


Sincerely, 


Teacher’s name 


As suggested in the above letter, the teacher should telephone the 
child’s parent (generally his mother) and arrange for a suitable date 
and time for the home visitation, During this phone call it is desirable 
to reiterate the statement made in the letter that you are only seeking 
information concerning the child’s interests and background. Also 
emphasize that the child is having no particular problems at school 
and that you are looking forward to meeting and making the acquaint- 
ance of his parents. 

When making this initial visit, it will often be found that the 
parent may be ill at ease, perhaps remembering some previous child- 
hood school experience. If this is the case, the parent may resort to 
chattering and seemingly meaningless talk. Teachers should not at- 
tempt to force a conversation in any particular direction but simply 
let the parent talk and unwind. Through casual observation, careful 
listening, and an occasional leading question about the child, a teacher 
can gain a great deal of information. The best advice is simply to play 
the conference “by ear.” Above all, the teacher should not stay too 
long. Parents, as well as other family members, may have other obli- 
gations and responsibilities, Upon leaving, the teacher should extend 
his thanks to the parent for her time 
secing her again sometime in the n 
P-TA meeting. 


and help and express the wish of 
car future—perhaps at the next 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. Through more complete understanding of the whole child, the 
teacher is likely to become more tolerant of the child’s particular difficulties 
and problems and better able to assist him toward a satisfactory school 
adjustment. The following areas should be carefully considered: 


2. The child’s physical development has an important influence upon 
learning and adjustment to the school situation, Teachers, therefore, 
should study cumulative records and be observant of indications of particu- 
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lar adjustment problems, especially those relating to physical develop- 
ment. 


3. The inter-personal relationships existing in a classroom have a pro- 
nounced effect upon the adjustments which each child makes. Teachers 
may well use sociometric devices, such as sociograms, the “Guess Who?” 
test, and the social distance scale, to reveal these relationships. 


4. The teacher should use a variety of means to study the personality 
adjustment of the children in a classroom. Only when a complete file of 
information is collected will the teacher be in the best position to provide 
guidance and help to a child. Decisions made on sketchy, inadequate in- 
formation should be avoided. Anecdotal records, informal discussion with 
students, creative written work and oral expression, and personality tests 
may all be utilized as means to better understand the children’s personality 


development. 


5. Only when teachers have adequate knowledge of each student's 
intellectual abilities, interests, aptitudes, and school achievements will they 
be able to help him achieve and develop to his maximum capacities. Special 
tests and inventories are available and should be utilized for the collecting 
of pertinent data. 


6. A teacher’s understanding of each child’s family background is 
essential to a complete understanding of the child. Such information may 
provide considerable insight into the child’s motives, wishes and desires, 


and school behavior. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Elementary School Teacher Education Series: Elementary School Children 
(McGraw-Hill) 


Part I, Each Child is Different, 16 min. 


Pictures a fifth-grade class on the first day of school and selects five pupils 
to show the nature of their home life and the differences in their back- 
grounds, abilities, interests, and needs. Indicates that a teacher is most 
effective when she knows her pupils as individuals and is familiar with the 
influences that shape their behavior. 
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Part II, Discovering Individual Differences, 25 min. 


Uses individual cases to show how an clementary school teacher syste- 
matically investigates the differences in backgrounds, activities, and needs 
of the pupils in her class. Outlines steps in investigations, including 
casual and controlled observations, consulting records, conferences with 
teachers, parent-teacher interviews, and staff conferences. Illustrates the 
need for resourcefulness and understanding in improving the educational 


and social adjustments of pupils. 


Elementary School Teacher Education Series: Developmental Characteristics 
of Pre-adolescents (McGraw-Hill) 18 min. 
Discusses the patterns of development common to eight- and nine-year 
old children of both sexes. Portrays children as they relate to each other, to 
their parents, and to others in groups, and identifies their patterns of be- 
havior as generally intolerant, self-centered, prone toward identification 
and imitation of adults, intensely interested in group and personal rela- 


tions, and revealing a definite preference for their own sex. 


Helping Teachers to Understand Children (United World) 

Part I, 21 min. 

Points out a need for teachers to understand children and illustrates a 
variety of ways through which a knowledge of child behavior can be 
gained and interpreted. Presents a case study of one child and suggests the 
use of school records, interviews with teachers, the child’s writing and art 
work, home environment, and anecdotal records as sources of information. 
Part II, 25 min. 

Summarizes a summer workshop in which six aspects of a child’s life were 
studied—physical, affectional, cultural, peer group, self-developmental, 
and emotional. Shows the different methods of group study used in the 
workshop sponsored by the Institute for Child Study, University of Mary- 
ibes how seminars, evening discussions, group recreation, 


land, and descri 1 sion 
arts and crafts, and informal get-acquainted activities can be designed 


to build group feeling among the participants. 


Individual Differences (McGraw-Hill) 20 min. 
Case history of a child who is overshadowed by the reputation of an older, 
more socially adept brother. His teacher demonstrates both correct and 
incorrect methods of helping the boy make his own place in the class. 
Emphasizes that education must mect the needs of each individual. 


Learning to Understand Children (McGraw-Hill) 
Part I. A Diagnostic Approach, 21 min. 
A case study of a socially and emotionally maladjusted girl of fifteen. Her 
teacher’s efforts to study, understand, and plan specific remedial pro- 
cedures is shown. Observation of behavior, personal interviews, study of 
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previous records, home visitation are specific diagnostic techniques illus- 
trated. 


Part II. A Remedial Program, 23 min. 


A continuation of Part I 
talent, in this case art, 
menting a remedial plan. 


>» in which the use of the individual’s special 
is utilized as a basis for developing and imple- 


Promoting Pupil Adjustment (McGraw-Hill) 20 min. 


Shows that the teacher must be alert and sensitive to student problems 
if classroom learning is to be effective, and illustrates ways by which teach- 
ers can facilitate pupil adjustment. Portrays a teacher’s concern for the 
intellectual, social, and personal needs of her students and how she can 
cope with problems posed by individual differences. Follows the case of 


a student who feels unwanted until the teacher guides him to the point 
where his adjustment improves. 


Chapter V 


THE TEACHER 
STUDYING THE SCHOOL 


In the United States, because of the special nature of the development 
of education, cach school has a unique and close relationship to the 
community in which it is found. This is a legal as well as a natural re- 
lationship. It is important for teachers to understand fully the nature 
of their task with respect to the particular pupils they have been as- 
signed to teach. If they know better the community in which their 


school is located, they may better understand their pupils and thus 


do a more effective job of teaching. As a part of the job of the teacher 
in studying the task of the school, he needs to see the school (as an 
organization) in its relation to federal, state, and local government 
and also with many unofficial agencies. He also should understand 
the school as a social institution itself, operating as it does in the 
midst of many others. Let us first look at the community setting. 


WHAT IS A COMMUNITY? 


Weare concerned here primarily with defining the community in 
its relationship to the school. The concept, community, is difficult to 
nes it can best be considered as a definite 


delimit and clarify. At tir a DES : : 
place or territory. At other times, it is identified primarily with the 
; It can also for other purposes be 


people living in a specific territory. 
considered as the mode of living or the culture of a particular terri- 
tory (sce Figure 5 for four such possible conceptions of “com- 
munity”). 7 ee 

In most cases an artificially established legal school district or 
the attendance district of the pupils assigned to a particular school in 
a system does not correspond with the natural community. Conse- 
quently, a definition of community which would be entirely logical 
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or functional for other purposes would not necessarily hold in the 
case of the artificial group of persons who happen to be associated 
with a particular school system or a certain school attendance district. 
One of the important steps in building a good community is the de- 
velopment of a common set of purposes in accord with which the 
people in the community can operate or work. This means that, if the 
school district is located in an area which does not constitute a 


A community may be considered 


as 


A population A series of A social A value A power 
aggregate life activities structure complex complex 
(geographical) 


Figure 5. Different Conceptions of the Community at any Level.! 


natural community in other respects, one of the jobs of the school 
may be to bring the groups together on common projects to help 
them assume at least some of the characteristics of a community. 

In a large, closely populated area, such as that of a metropolis, the 
community can be considered either as the total group of people as- 
sociated in the metropolitan areaor as the much smaller neighbor- 
hood group of people associated together for social and simple shop- 
ping purposes (groceries, drugs, and small items). This same choice 
exists in considering the school’s community. There is a large urban 
area with respect to which major problems of the schools, of concern 
to the entire school system, must be decided, However, for purposes 
of the discussion in this chapter, we shall concern ourselves for the 
most part with the community served by the particular school with 
which a teacher is intimately associated. If it is an elementary school, 
the community is usually also the attendance district (i.e., the im- 
mediate school territorial district) in which the individual school is 
located. In the case of the secondary school, it is probably a much 
larger community, more than likely cutting across several kinds of 
social and economic groups. However, as this smaller community is 


* Adapted from Lloyd A. Cook and Elaine Forsyth Cook, A Sociological Approach 
to Education, p. 64. See also Figure 6. 
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located within a larger area (and all communities of course, even 
tural, are located in regional, state, national, and international group- 
ings), it is necessary at times to study each smaller community in 
its wider setting (see Figure 6). Although the emphasis of a study 
may be on the group of people (and the services provided to them) as- 
sociated with a given school district, there should be considered at 
times the larger community of which this smaller community is a part. 

There are several reasons why the teacher necds to study the 


community: 
1. To understand the backgrounds of the pupils who come to 


the school. 
2. To utilize the community as a resource for the school curricu- 
lum. 
3. To utilize community leadership 


of the school’s program. 
4. To provide leadership by the school for community better- 


ment and for the adult education of the out-of-school popu- 


as a help in the development 


lation. 


We shall consider eac 
lowing sections. 


h of these ideas in more detail in the fol- 


E COMMUNITY IN ORDER TO 


STUDYING TH 
S OF THE PUPILS 


UNDERSTAND THE BACKGROUND 
The school has control over the “education” of the child for 
only a small part of his waking hours. Even in communities that have 
ten months of school, five days a week and six hours a day, the school 
only occupies the child for some thirty hours of his perhaps eighty 
waking hours weekly. Of course, there are also at least two months of 
vacation in which the school’s influence is practically nil. If the 
faculty of a school is to know and understand adequately their pupils, 
it needs to know the nature of the community from which the child 
comes, because this determines very largely the kind of a child he 
is. The teachers also need to know the educational influences which 
are operating simultaneously with the work of the school. This does 
not mean that the school can always counteract, or that it should 
supplant, these other educational influences. The purpose is to 
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understand the influences to which the child is subjected so that the 
school can work with him better and can develop in-school educa- 
tional experiences in consideration of, and sometimes starting with, 
those experiences the child has had elsewhere. 

To approach two sets of boys and girls in the same school in the 
same class level in the same course with exactly the same teaching 


World 

Nation 

Region 
State 


City (plus suburbs) — Metropolitan — (Usually several school 
Area districts) 


School System — School District — School District Community 


School (individual — Attendance — Community (local) 
building) Area 


Neighborhood 
Figure 6. Community Conceived on Different Levels. 


methods is to overlook what is known about the psychology of the 
learning process and about individual differences. Furthermore, it is 
inappropriate to use the same curriculum content for persons of 
widely differing socio-economic levels and with varying amounts of 
experience outside of their own community. The attitude, desires, 
and gencral value systems of the people of a given community are 
important in working with the motivation of the child in his school 
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work. In some communities, the children are strongly motivated to 
ward school achievement. In other communities, the ‘child feels that 
school achievement makes very little difference in his life. A teacher 
who ignores the kinds of background from which his pupils come may 
find himself completely lacking in understanding of them. He ae 
crroncously consider that they all come from the same type of al 
ground and have in general the same attitudes and other character- 
istics. Frequently, he assumes that they are all similar to those ersons 
coming from his own background. r 

It may be of some value to teachers who are interested in making 
a study of the community to set forth a suggested check list of thin E 
to look for. The following outline, adapted from one prepared p 
Grinnell and Young,” may be of help in this regard. . 


I. The People. 
A) Racial and national backgrounds. 
B) Birth rate. 
c) Size of community. 
D) Social structure. 
E) Pressure groups. 
II. Homes. 
a) Physical condition. 
B) Ownership. 
c) Intra-family relationships. 
HI. Employment. 
A) Basic industries. 
B) Character of occupation. 
) Wages and salaries. 
) Employment skills available. 
) Job opportunities. 
r) Organized labor. 
c) Business and professional opportunities. 
IV. Geographical and historical backgrounds. 
a) Location of community. 
B) Local history. 
V. Government. 
A) Political organization. 
B) Services. 
c) Protection. 


ti 2J. E. Grinnell and Raymond J- 
tion and Public Relations. New York: 


C 
D 
E 


Young, The School and the Community: Educa- 
Ronald Press, 1955, pp. 57-66. e oea 
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VI. Health. 

A) Hospital and medical facilities. 
B) Public health conditions. 
c) Mental health. 

VII. Recreational facilities and needs. 
A) Adequacy of facilities. 
B) Relationship to youth problems. 
c) Relationship to homes. 

VIII. Welfare needs. 
A) Agencies and provisions. 
B) Attitudes. 
c) Types needed. 

IX. Religious agencies. 
A) Activities. 
B) Church leaders’ interest in sociolo 
lems. 
c) Co-operation. 
X. Community organizations. 

4) Religious organizations—churches, church schools and Sun- 

day schools, young people’s and adult groups. 

Professional associations, such as organizations of teachers, 

lawyers, doctors, nurses, and engineers. 

c) Civic groups, such as chambers of commerce; service clubs, 
such as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, Junior League, League of 
Women Voters, Consumers League; and political parties. 

D) Patriotic organizations, such as American Legion, AMVETS, 
DAR, V.F.W., or Colonial Dames, 

E) Fraternal organizations, such as Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, 
Moose, Eagles, and “sister” organizations. 

F) Cultural groups, such as clubs for the promotion of any en- 
joyment of art, music, drama, literature; garden clubs, forums 
and study groups; historical socie 
and associations of foreign-born. 

c) Youth organizations, such as “Y” groups, Scouts and similar 
organizations, and P.A.L. 

4) Business and industry associations, such as branches of Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association and Chamber of Com- 


merce; merchants’ associations; co-operatives; and labor 
unions. 


1) School groups, such as athletic associations, student govern- 
ment and other student activity groups, and P-T.A, 
J) Welfare and charitable organizations. 


gical and economic prob- 


B) 


ties; college alumni groups; 
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UTILIZING THE COMMUNITY AS A PART 
OF THE CURRICULUM 


One of the important principles of teaching is to make learning 
experiences as concrete and realistic as possible. It is often possible 
to utilize things found in a community as a basis for learning. Mu- 
seums, educational institutions, historic sites and other places in a 
community can help the boys and girls understand better something 
already included in the curriculum. Citizens in the community often 
can be brought into the schools as resource persons in order to enrich 
the explanations of the particular topic or idea. 


UTILIZING COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP AS 
ADVISORY TO THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Although the citizens of the community elect a board of educa- 
tion, which legally has charge of the school, there are many times 
when a school, particularly one located in an elementary school dis- 
trict, can properly ask local leaders for advice on the school program. 
Often there are persons in the community who can be of great help 
in formulating proposals with respect to school policy within the 
broad framework of that already laid down by the legally constituted 
board of education. In the larger area of the entire school district 
itself, the board may also want to seek advice from a larger group of 
laymen than that represented legally by the relatively small, elected 
board. 

Let us return, however, to the use of leadership in the small com- 
munity itself. The process is a two-way one. The school can explain 
to the parents some of the new developments which have taken place 
in education and which are being carried out by the school. Also, the 
parents can react to the policies under which the school operates and 
can make suggestions for the improvement of the school. There are 
some dangers, of course, in this exchange. Sometimes, persons on 
committees from community organizations may act as representatives 
of pressure groups which have an “axe to grind” and which wish the 
schools to include their favorite unit or subject in the curriculum. 
The school has to be truly representative of the community and must 
not become a tool of minority groups attempting to utilize education 
for their own ends. 
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Parent-Teacher Associations are important groups in the develop- 
ment of good relationships between the school and parents. The lay 
advisory groups referred to in the preceding paragraph are usually de- 
veloped independently of the parent-teacher organization. However, 
in various ways, the Parent-Teacher Association can also be used in- 
formally with respect to recommendations for school policies. 


THE SCHOOL’S LEADERSHIP 
IN COMMUNITY CHANGE 


The school’s educational obligations are not limited exclusively 
to boys and girls of school age. Many times there are educational, 
cultural, and social needs of adults which can be met by the school 
better than by other agencies. Schools should not compete with these 
other agencies; however, where the schools can make a distinctive 
contribution to the education of adults or can provide help for com- 
munity planning and other organizational needs, the school’s facili- 
ties should be made available. Quite often schools take the responsi- 
bility for developing some kind of community co-ordinating council. 
Such a council attempts to bring various organizations together for 
the planning of projects of vital interest to the community. For ex- 
ample, the community may be interested in the beautification of 
land to be used as a park or recreational area. Again, it may be inter- 
ested in certain changes in highway traffic conditions. Another 
project might be a plan for co-operative effort in mecting youth delin- 
quency problems, e.g., through setting up a canteen or other recrea- 
tional facilities for youth. In all such cases, the school can help to 
stimulate the leadership of a community to work on these problems. 

There are at least three points of view which might be taken with 
respect to the type of leadership given by the school: 


iy The school can take a very aggressive, dynamic leadership in 
setting up a program and in selling it to the community. 

2. The school can find out what kind of program the commu- 
nity desires and help to facilitate it when asked. 

3. The school can work with the community 
explore the nature of its problems 
ganize for the solution of those probl 


Of these statements, in the writers’ o 
is the most beneficial to both school and c 


in attempting to 
and in helping it to or- 
cms. 


pinion, the third approach 
ommunity, 


NEA 


Parents visit schools—American Education Week. 
ng is a subject of considerable concern to 


Community plannir 
rief section treats this important problem. 


teachers. The following b 


COMMUNITY PLANNING 


ve more or less “just developed.” Often 
reference to their development. Due 
th and to increased mobility, especially 


Many communities ha 
there is little planning with 
to the rapid population grow 
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in urban areas, a great number of changes are taking place in prac- 
tically all communities. Sparsely settled suburbs often become big 
housing developments. Older residential areas may deteriorate with 
the influx of lower socio-economic classes. Downtown areas which 
have become slums may be rehabilitated through urban renewal 
and redevelopment. All these changes mean that we constantly live 
in a state of ferment, which necessitates a great deal of planning 
for community development if we are to prevent serious problems 
from arising. This state of change does, however, also give an oppor- 
tunity for each community to plan its development so that some of 
the mistakes of the past will not happen again. Each community 
(however defined) needs some kind of community co-ordinating 
council or planning council, or both, to regulate its own growth. In 
this endeavor the school itself, the principal of the school, and the 
teachers, both as professional educators and as citizens, have im- 
portant parts to play. 

Up to this point in this chapter, we have been discussing the 
community which schools serve. For the remainder of the chapter we 
shall be concerned directly with the school itself, as an organization 
and a social institution. We shall first discuss the place of the school 
within the American constitutional structure. 


EDUCATION AS A RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATES 


Education as such is not mentioned in the federal constitution. 
The Tenth Amendment, adopted as a part of the Bill of Rights, 
leaves to the states the right to organize systems of public education, 
since it provides that the “powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” The people, through the 
constitutions which have been written for each of the separate states, 
do provide for public systems of education. This means that the con- 
stitutional responsibility for education rests squarely on each state. 
However, schools arose largely as local institutions in the United 
States, with the central state authority taking over increasing responsi- 
bility only after the local school systems had been fairly well estab- 
lished. Even though the system of “common schools” (or elementary 
schools) had been well established by 1860, and the high school as an 
institution had become predominant by 1870 and was approaching 
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universality by 1900, the control of the local school systems by the 
central state authority has come about only gradually since 1900. This 
state control has become especially marked in the last twenty-five to 
thirty-five years. 

The state legislatures have established numerous school laws and 
regulations, some directly controlling the schools. However, in most 
cases they have turned over the regulation of the schools and the 
setting of state educational policies to some kind of special body, 
usually an elective or appointed state board of education. There is in 
all of our fifty states a chief state school officer, who may be an ap- 
pointce of the board of education, may be elected by the people, or 
may be appointed by the governor or some state official body. There 
is then under each of the chief state school officers a staff of educa- 
tional specialists usually designated as the “department of education.” 
These three agencies, the state board of education, the chief state 
school officer, and the department of education, constitute the author- 
ity through which the state exercises most of its responsibility for edu- 
cation. ; , 

As educational legislation has been prepared in the various states, 
it has been generally recognized that the local school districts had early 
exercised their option of establishing school systems, and the de facto 
control of schools is thus left primarily in the hands of the elected 
boards of education in each of the local school districts. This will be 
discussed more fully under the topic, “Local Operation of the 
Schools,” to follow later. , 

In recent years, most of the states have increasingly taken control 
over their schools (although the amount of control has varied greatly 
among the states). This increase of control has occurred particularly 
in the following areas: finance, certification, retirement, tenure, sab- 
batical leave, and salary minima. Although the final say with respect 
to the appointment of teachers is almost universally left with the 
local authorities, the qualifications which must be met by teachers 
(certification requirements) and certain aspects of the conditions 
under which teachers work are at the present time often decided by 
the state. The state has assumed increasing control over education, 
largely under the guise of raising standards. With local communities 
holding differing standards with respect to salary, other conditions of 
work, courses of study, and so on, the state legislatures have felt com- 
pelled from time to time to establish minimal levels in requirements 
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in order to raise the standard of education in the state. These regula- 


tions at the state level have been for the purpose of improving the 
schools rather than mercly to control the local operation.” 


FEDERAL INFLUENCE ON EDUCATION 


In spite of the fact that the central, or federal, government of the 
United States has not been specifically charged with the responsibility 
for education, federal participation in public education actually began 
very carly in the history of the country, even before the adoption of the 
Constitution. In the ordinance of 1785 (repeated also in that of 1787), 
there was set aside in every township in the new Northwest Territory 
every sixteenth section of land for the “maintenance of public 
schools.” This was only the beginning of grants to education, since 
similar action was taken as cach of the new states was set up. Where 
no lands were available, equivalent money grants were in later years 
made to the other states. In 1862, through the Morrill Act, public 
lands were allotted in each state for establishment of “agricultural 
and mechanic arts colleges.” This marked the beginning of the so- 
called “land grant colleges” now existing in all states. In most of the 
states a special, publicly operated institution was designated, but in 
some states the grant was established in connection with a private 
university, for example, Cornell University in New York. 

Starting in 1917 with the Smith-Hughes Act, the government has 
made grants to the states for the support of vocational education at 
the secondary level. The states must, however, match the federal con- 
tribution. At the present time this support is available in the fields of 
agriculture, trades and industry, home economics, and distributive edu- 
cation. Help has also been given to the states for the education of dis- 
abled children. The Lanham Act provides assistance to local school 
districts where there are federal defense plants or army camps whose 
presence has placed financial burdens upon the school districts. In 
all these instances the federal government has directly influenced edu- 
cation in the states. 

The federal government has also had many educational programs 


®'The problem of relative sta 


Mí e te vs. local control will be discussed more fully in a 
later section after we have discus 


scd federal influence and the local operation of the 
schools. However, the student who wishes to know more is advised to consult the refer- 


ence, Chamberlain and Kindred, The Teacher and School Organization, listed in the 
Suggestions for Further Study at the end of this chapter. 
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of its own: training schools for its own personnel and for the various 
armed services, schools in the territories not yet states, and numerous 
efforts at direct adult education in various fields such as agriculture. 

The U. S. Office of Education was first established in 1867. At 
the present time, it is an office in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. This office has the responsibility primarily for col- 
lecting school statistics, for promulgating information concerning re- 
search and new ideas in education, and for handling the distribution 
of federal funds to match state educational funds. The functions of 
the U. S. Office of Education have been deliberately kept limited be- 
cause there is a very strong sentiment in the United States against 
federal control. ; : 

Numcrous attempts have been made from time to time to provide 
for federal aid to education generally. This could readily be done bya 
plan similar to that now used for vocational education. Aid, to be 
matched by state funds, could be given to the state without any control 
over the operation of the school by the federal government, There also 
are proposals for federal financial aid in the construction of school 
buildings. However, none of these bills has so far succeeded in passing 
both houses of Congress and in being signed by the president. 

During the economic depression of the 1930’s and later during 
World War II, the federal government formed several new relation- 
ships with education in the establishment of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation Corps to give assistance and 
Work experience to unemployed youth, and, also, the defense training 
Program, After the war, the financing of the education of veterans 
whose schooling had been delayed because of military service became 
a very important step forward toward federal aid to education in 
gencral. 

In recent years the strongest impact of the federal government 
Upon education has been through the decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. This probably could not have been envisioned earlier, In sev- 
Cral cases, the Supreme Court has been asked, and quite properly so, 
to make decisions in regard to acts relating to education which had 
been passed by the several state legislatures. Quite recently, of course, 
there have been the school segregation cases. All of these cases have 
had a far-reaching impact on education. Some of the carlier decisions 
involved such matters as: whether or not free textbooks should be pro- 
vided to both public and parochial school pupils; whether or not the 
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state could require all students to attend public schools rather than 
private schools; the legality of teaching classes in religion in public 
school buildings (the Champaign, Illinois case); and, finally, the 
school segregation cases. We shall discuss the last more fully. 

The several cases which came to the Supreme Court in connec- 
tion with the school segregation controversy all arose over petitions of 
Negro parents in the South to have their children attend white schools, 
since the standards in the white schools were admittedly higher than 
in most of the colored schools. Southern practice was opposed to this, 
since all schools had long been segregated. The Supreme Court in 
1954 finally ruled that under our Constitution the separate but equal 
provisions of the laws of several of the Southern states were incon- 
sistent with the Fourteenth Amendment providing for equal rights for 
all citizens. However, in a later decision (1955), the Supreme Court 
granted some time to the various Southern states in order to work out 
plans for gradual compliance. These plans were to be approved by the 
regional Federal Court of Appeals. The compliance with the 1954 
decision has been very slow and has been bitterly resisted in parts of 
the South. 

Briefly, the preceding discussion should serve to indicate that the 
general influence of the federal government on education has been 
increasing in recent years, and very likely in the not-too-distant future 


there will be some federal aid to education in general—aid probably 
without federal control. 


LOCAL OPERATION OF THE SCHOOLS 
Local Boards of Education 


In the United States, the ownership of school property and the 
actual operation of the school is, by and large, in the name of the legal 
entity usually known as the “local school district.” In some states, the 
local district is at the “county level” rather than in smaller subdi- 
visions. The authority of these local school districts is invested in most 
cases in a board of education consisting of citizens elected specifically 
for this task, usually on a non-partisan ballot. This board is given full 
power to operate the schools. The school district in almost all of the 
states is completely independent of any other political or legal sub- 
division, and the finances of the schools are independent of the 
finances of other government agencies. There are some exceptions to 
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this in certain parts of the United States, where the fiscal authority of 
the school district is subordinate to a municipality or to a county. It 
is within the power of the local boards of education to exercise, or 
delegate the exercise thereof, the various powers which have been 
granted by the state legislatures or the state departments of education 
to the local school districts. The establishment of policies within the 
broad framework of state policy, the selection of the school superin- 
tendent or chief local school officer, the legal appointment of teach- 
ers and other staff, and many other such decisions are in the hands of 
local boards of education. Good administrative practice indicates that 
the local board of education shall make many of the broad policy de- 
cisions but leave most implementation decisions in the hands of the 
professional school administrator (superintendent or principal) or in 
the hands of the teacher of a given classroom. Boards of education have 
the responsibility to appraise, from time to time, the success or failure 
of the school system, in order to establish various policies, to make sug- 
gestions, or to change personnel. They should not normally interfere 
in the operations of the school. In most states a member of a board of 
education does not individually have any legal power, unless he has 
been delegated a specific responsibility by the board. The school board 
is both an executive and a legislative body, which operates properly 
only when it is in meeting. Otherwise its powers should be delegated 
to its superintendent, and through him to his staff, or in some rare 
cases to a member of the board to act on special occasions. 


Superintendents of Schools 

There has developed in the United States the profession of school 
administration. This means that the main responsibility of the local 
board of education is the selection of a man as its executive to operate 
the school system. In most states, the school superintendent must have 
a special certificate. He serves as the representative of the board of 
education working with the professional staff and at the same time as 
the representative of the professional staff working with the board of 
education. The responsibility for formulation of policies to be sub- 
mitted for approval to the board of education should be given to the 
superintendent, and he should develop them in consultation with his 
staff and others he may designate. The superintendent in larger school 
systems has many assistants to help him in fulfilling his duties. By and 
large the successful operation of a school system depends on the poli- 
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cies formulated and the decisions made by a competent school superin- 
tendent over a period of years. One of the important aspects of the 
school superintendent’s job is good public relations with the com- 
munity, the staff, and the board of education. 


Principals 


Another key figure in the operation of the school is the prinicipal, 
the person who is in charge of the educational program in any one 
particular school. This person is the representative of the board of edu- 
cation and the central office as far as the operation of his school is 
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concerned. His powers should be adequate to the responsibilities he 
must assume, and he should be given sufficient latitude, in making de- 
cisions with his staff, to permit the school to adjust its program to the 
particular conditions of the local community. He should work co- 
operatively with his staff in a give-and-take relationship in formulating 
policies within the general framework of the total policies of his 
school district and of the state. The ideal relationship between the 
volved in the school’s organization should be a demo- 
as it may be appropriate in cach situa- 
e involved in the formulation of 


individuals in 
cratic one. To as great an extent 
tion, as many persons as possible ar 
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policies. These are then passed on to the next higher level for con- 
sideration. 


Teachers in a Building as a Group 


A good principal, a good superintendent of schools, and a good 
board of education will set up policies broad and flexible enough to 
permit the teachers in a given building to make many decisions con- 
cerning the educational process within the building. They will also 
leave to the individual teacher in his classroom a great deal of discre- 
tion in carrying out his own educational ideas with, of course, due re- 
sponsibility for success of these ideas. A teacher should welcome the 
opportunity to participate in discussion of policies and programs in 
faculty meetings and also on committees formulating ideas to be pre- 
sented for consideration to the entire faculty of the school. It is the 
function of the principal to indicate from time to time the limits 
within which such policies can be formulated (the bounds set by legal 
and school-wide policies). In any case, however, there should be con- 
siderable leeway given the teacher to carry out ideas in his own class- 
room. If these ideas entail considerable change with respect to past 
practices, the teacher should of course consult with his principal or 
supervisor before undertaking them. It should be the policy of such 
principals and supervisors to permit experimentation and change as 
much as possible, holding the teacher responsible but giving him help 
and co-operation in the successful carrying-out of such new practices. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS 


There are many organizations of the education profession inter- 
ested in improving the standards of the profession and of education. 
There are also many other organizations that are not strictly profes- 
sional but which are interested in education. Some of them have acted 
in a positive way and some in a negative way, 
that they have attempted to restrict education o 
We shall discuss at this point onl 
large the profession itself. 

Perhaps the most important is the National Education Associa- 


tion, an organization of teachers, administrators, and others engaged 
in educational work or at least interested in its advancement. It is one 


negative in the sense 
r to narrow its limits. 
y those agencies representing by and 
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of the largest professional organizations in America and has a member- 
ship now of almost a million persons. Within the organization, 
and affliated with it, are thirty or more departmental groups repre- 
senting special interests among teachers. Perhaps the two most in- 
fluential of these are the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators and the Department of Classroom Teachers. There are also 
thirteen headquarters divisions, each of which takes care of certain 
aspects of the work of the NEA. The National Education Association 
publishes the NEA Journal, which is mailed to all its members. Many 
other publications are prepared by the NEA during the course of a 
year. The NEA and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors sponsor the Educational Policies Commission, consisting of out- 
standing persons from various fields, which studies certain topics in 
education and makes pronouncements from time to time. Some of 
these have been very influential in education. In 1938, this commis- 
sion issued the publication, The Purposes of American Education, in 
which they put forth a set of objectives for American education.* 

In addition to the national organization, there are professional 
education associations in each of the fifty states. They have similar 
purposes to that of the national organization and work with problems 


of school legislation within the states. 


Another national organization of te 
as large a membership as the NEA, is the American Federation of 


Teachers, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. It is not 
compelled, however, to engage in the strike activities with which the 
labor group may become embroiled. 

The regional accrediting associations, although private in na- 
ture, are very influential with respect to the standards of the schools. 
There are six of these in the United States; the largest and most influ- 
ential is the North Central Association, covering the north-central 
states, These associations are composed of schools and colleges, and 
admission to and continuation of membership depends upon meeting 
certain standards set up by the association. To belong to this associa- 
tion and to have the accompanying accreditation is the most important 
single factor in establishing the status of a college or high school in the 
United States. There is also the National Council for Accreditation 


4 These are presented and discussed in Chapter VIII along with other formula- 


tions of objectives. 


achers, which does not have 
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in Teacher Education (NCATE), which works with the regional 
associations and with other professional accrediting agencies in estab- 
lishing standards for teacher education throughout the country. 
Teacher education institutions accredited by the regional association 
and also by the NCATE are placed on a special list of approved 
schools. There are many other associations and organizations, such as 
the Association of American Universities and numcrous educational 
foundations and boards, which have exercised much influence in edu- 
cation. Three professional societies in education are Phi Delta Kappa, 
Kappa Delta Pi, and Pj Lambda Theta. These, in addition to recog- 
nizing outstanding persons in the ficld of education, have been ener- 


gctic in promoting the interests of education, particularly in the fields 
of research, service, and leadership. 
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COURSES OF STUDY AND STANDARDS 


One of the methods used by the state legislatures and departments 
of education to influence schools is the establishment of courses of 
study or of standards in gencral. Usually a course of study is suggestive 
and minimal rather than compulsory. The setting-up of standards, 
which cach school must meet in order to be approved, has been an 
important factor in the upgrading of the schools of a state. Many 
local schools have also set up courses of study, curriculum guides, 
teaching guides, and so forth in order to give help to teachers in 
planning their work. In many school systems, these contain more 
acher can possibly use, and he has considerable 


suggestions than the te 
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leeway in decisions. However, in some school systems, these guides are 
restrictive and may not always be quite so helpful. 


UNDERSTANDING OF AND COOPERATION 
WITH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Schools today are complex organizations, involving relations with 
administrators, faculty, pupils, and the public. It is not always easy for 
the individual teacher to sce his place in this complicated institution. 
Nonetheless, it is important for him to know and to understand his 
school’s organization and policy. To many of the boys and girls in 
his classes, the teacher is the school; he represents the school in a way 
in which administrators never can. Even though the teacher should 
seek and be given a great deal of freedom with respect to how he op- 
erates in the classroom, this does not mean that he should be com- 
pletely individualistic. For example, the teacher should inform himself 
completely concerning routine procedures such as the making-out of 
reports, so that they can be accomplished smoothly without undue 
effort and his main attention can be concentrated upon teaching. 

If a teacher understands the nature of the school organization and 
the school’s policy, he will often be freer to function as a teacher 
because he will know when he must conform and when he does not 
need to. In case of doubt he should, of course, consult with his prin- 
cipal or other school official. It is not necessary that there be uniform- 
ity in procedure with respect to all of the things done in school. If 


there were no uniform policies, however, a school could hardly oper- 
ate. 


Good school practice will involve 
procedures. In the next secti 
the teacher should be as free 


teachers in policy formulation 
on we shall explore other areas in which 
as possible. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TEACHER AUTONOMY 


There is no question but that teachers should be given freedom 
to teach as they see fit within broad policies defined by the school 
system and in consistency with the general concepts of American de- 
mocracy. This academic freedom refers first to the freedom of the 
teacher to act as any other individual outside the school. Except in 
school elections or other situations in which the teacher might at- 
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tempt to interfere with school policy formulation in such a way as to 
raise improperly his own personal status, the teacher should be able 
to exercise fully his rights as a citizen and thus freely take sides on any 
issue in the community. 

With respect to discussion inside the classroom, the teacher 
should be free at any time to discuss with his class all sides of contro- 
versial matters to the extent that they are pertinent to his subject and 
provided they are appropriate to the age and maturity levels of the 
students. The question, of course, is “What constitutes a controversial 
issue?” For example, is the theory of the evolution of man contro- 
versial? Or, is the bacterial theory of the causation of certain diseases 
a matter for dispute? There are some communities where the first 
topic is not only controversial but also, in practice, forbidden to be 
discussed in the schools. There are some areas in which, among cer- 
tain groups of school children, the second is a debatable topic. The 
situation within a given school district, to some extent, determines 
what are issues. If a question is one on which, by and large, thinking 
people of a community may take opposite sides, then it undoubtedly 
constitutes a controversial issue as far as that community is con- 
cerned. Sometimes, where the minority is extreme, there may be a 
situation in which one side is fully supported by the scientific evi- 
dence, for example, in the case of the issue of bacteria-caused disease. 
In such cases the teacher may wish to take a stand even though there 
are sizeable elements in the community which oppose it. 

In order to understand the reasons why teachers, in some cases, 
ought to handle certain ideas as controversial rather than as accepted 
facts or conclusions, we have to think further about the purposes of 
education. If boys and girls are to learn to think for themselves, they 
must have the opportunity to make decisions regarding unresolved 
problems in our society. If a teacher gives his opinion too quickly 
and too authoritatively on matters which in reality may be contro- 
versial, then this thinking process is stifled. There is not the opportun- 
ity for the student to investigate and ponder before he makes up his 
mind. This approach should not be made out of fear of taking a stand 
which might stir up community factions. A teacher must take care 
to set forth in the classroom all sides of an issue. It is primarily for 
educational reasons that this approach should be used, because it gives 
the student full opportunity to think as much as possible for himself. 
When the teacher is too free with his opinions, particularly in the 
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early discussion of a topic, it tends to cut off the thinking process, and 
the students will not learn to think for themselves as readily. 

It is true, of course, that the student has a right to know what 
the teacher thinks on problems in his field of instruction. Conse- 
quently, at the appropriate stage in the discussion of a controversial 
issue, probably after the discussion has been finished and the students 
have arrived at their own conclusions, the teacher may give his own 
particular point of view. In fact, it might be contended that the 
pupils have a right to know the teacher's views in order to assess pos- 
sible bias in the teacher’s presentations. The teacher, however, should 
play down the importance of his own opinion. He should say in 
effect, “This is my opinion, if it is of any interest to you.” He should 
remind them that each person must make up his own mind with 
respect to controversial issues. There may be cases where, because of 
the extreme nature of the teacher’s point of view, he may wish not to 
make it known within the classroom because of possible repercussions 
which might result. However, this does not apply to the freedom of 
expression of the teacher outside of the school as a citizen in the 
community. 

The next question relates to the freedom of the teacher to teach 
a course or to organize a course in a way in which he sees fit. As long 
as the methods used are within the democratic framework and con- 
sistent with the general policies of the school, the authors hold that 
the teacher should be given a great deal of freedom with respect to 
carrying out the teaching process in the classes to which he has been 
assigned. ‘The methods to be used and the goals to be achieved, as 
long as they are consistent with the purposes of our democratic so- 
ciety and the general policies of the school, should be decided and 
interpreted by the teacher in relation to his thinking and philosophy. 
Only when the policy might react in some way against the total 
organization of the school should there be any thwarting or curtailing 
of the operation of an individual teacher. It may actually make for a 
better school if there are different methods and different procedures 
used by different teachers in the same building with the same pupils. 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL INST ITUTION 


The school is a social institution in 


another sense. It is an insti- 
tution existing among other institutions, 


with its own mores and pat- 
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terns of behavior. Furthermore, in the American society, the school 
constitutes one of the means whereby persons can become “mobile- 
upward.” America is a society which is fairly mobile, even though 
there are certain well-defined classes in our socicty. In recent re- 
search by Warner and his associates,” it has been found that there 
are definitely very distinct classes within the American socicty, al- 
though they are not as fixed as they are in some of the other cultures 
of the world, including those of Western Europe. There are lower- 
class, middle-class, and upper-class values and attitudes. Actually, in a 
study made in one of the New England industrial towns, the investi- 
gators discovered an upper and lower upper class, an upper and lower 
middle class, and an upper and lower lower class. These were identi- 
fied primarily in terms of reactions of individuals as to whether or not 
they thought other individuals would associate with them and also in 
terms of the associations that people actually had in clubs and other 
Social organizations." 

The schools, particul 
means whereby persons of the lower class can move upw 
ing through education entrance into the higher skilled occupations 


which will cnable them to move into the middle or upper class. ‘The 
arge can only be achieved through a family 


arly the high schools, have become the 
ards by gain- 


upper upper class by and 1 
name or through wealth. 


It is well for teachers to realize and be sensitive to class status 


problems, ‘Teachers, coming mainly from the middle class or from the 
upper lower class (being mobile-upward themselves), sociale do 
not understand the problems of those of the lower class. People who 
have themselves broken away from the mores of the lower class are 
sometimes the most intolerant of those of the lower class. Teachers 
May need to become more understanding of the ways of the lower 
class in order to be better able to help them achieve those mores and 


understandings (including, of course, proper speech habits ) which 

Will help them to become middle or upper class if they so desire. 
The school as an institution in our society constitutes a miniature 

ideal society especially set up to deal with a special process, education. 


In its artificial culture there have been provided selective experiences 
for the most effective learning and the optimal growth and develop- 


d Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Com- 


5 E.g., W. Lloyd Warner an Ont 


munity. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
° Ibid. 
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ment of boys and girls. While the school does reflect society to some 
extent, it also represents an idealized concept of that society since only 
those experiences that are considered worthwhile in the culture at 
any given time find expression in the school. Furthermore, these ex- 
periences are set up in such a way as to provide for the growing 
maturity of boys and girls at different levels of development. This 
means that the experiences and the kinds of personal relationships 
existing in the school should be especially planned in light of what 


we know about the growth, development, and maturity of boys and 
girls at different levels. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. The community can, for purposes of examining its relationship to 
the school, be considered to be either the smaller geographical area (plus 
the people and the associated services) from which a given school draws 
its pupils, or the larger area supporting the legal school district. (For cer- 
tain other purposes, however, the community may be a smaller neighbor- 
hood, a larger metropolitan area or tural region of which the district is a 
part, a state, a region of the United States, the nation, or the world.) 


2. Every teacher should have a thorough acquaintance with the par- 
ticular community (in the narrower of the two senses of Principle 1 above) 
from which his pupils come, in order to understand them better and to 
know the out-of-school influences, experiences, and attitudes that the child 
has had and which will continue to parallel his school experiences. 


3. Every teacher should utilize community resources, whenever pos- 
sible and feasible, in the school curriculum to provide concrete and realis- 
tic experiences to enrich the study of topics and the understanding of the 
concepts included in the curriculum. This may be done through class ex- 
cursions, through studying materials brought in to the class from the com- 
munity, or by inviting persons into the class to share their experiences. 


4. Schools should enlist the leadership of the community (in lay 
advisory groups) to help in planning school programs and in determining 


school policies. Pressure groups, however, must not be permitted to make 
decisions for the schools. 


5. The school needs to exercise leadershi 
the community to survey its needs and to org: 
ity improvement. 


P on its own part in helping 
anize programs for commun- 
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6. There are at least three points of view concerning the role the 
school might play in community planning: 
A. The school can be aggressive in developing a program and “sell- 
ing” it to the community. 
B. The school can content itself in helping the community where 
asked in projects already decided by the community. 
c. The school can work intimately with the community in as- 
sessing its needs and in formulating its programs. 
Of these statements, in the writers’ opinion, the third approach is the 
most beneficial to both school and community. 


7. The present rate of population increase and the high mobility of the 
population make it especially urgent that all communities plan their 
future development as carefully and thoroughly as possible. 


8. Education, under the federal constitution, is legally a responsibil- 
ity of the individual states. 


9. Schools in the United States have developed almost entirely as 
local institutions, with the states coming in recent years to take a major 
interest in education. 


10. State control of schools has recently been extended chiefly for the 


purpose of raising educational standards. 

11. The federal government has shown a steady interest in education 
over the years in many ways; ¢.§. land grants, money grants for state 
matching (vocational education, aid to the handicapped ), the G. I. Bill, 
special programs (C.C.C. and N.Y.A.), and, in recent years, Supreme 
Court decisions on many school issues. 


12. The local control in education is exercised, by and large, in the 
United States by locally elected, non-partisan boards of education, whose 
duty is to carry out the authority delegated by the state for the operation 
of the schools in local school districts. 
administration, developed to a high level 

a highly skilled executive, the school 
ools, but leaves the legal responsibility 
the hands of the elected school board. 


13. The profession of school 
in the United States, provides 
superintendent, to operate the sch 
for the operation of the schools in 
n, with the advice of the superintendent of 


L ds of educatio 
ate 3 de upon the broad policies of the schools. 


schools and his staff, should deci 

15. The faculty and principal of a school should be given freedom to 
make decisions concerning education in their school within the general 
Policies laid down by the state and local boards. 
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16. Each individual teacher should be given a great deal of discretion 
in implementing his own ideas in the classroom as long as his plans are 
consistent with the policies of the state, the local system, and his particular 
school building and with the democratic frame of reference; the teacher 
should assume responsibility for the success of his ideas. 


17. There are many organizations that may assist the teacher in carry- 
ing out the advancement of the profession for the improvement of the 
school and of the educative process. Some of these are: 

a. The National Education Association. 

B. The state education associations. 

c. The American Federation of Teachers. 

D. Regional accrediting associations. 

£E. Honorary professional educational societies. 
1) Phi Delta Kappa 
2) Kappa Delta Pi 
3) Pi Lambda Theta 


18. Courses of study and standards at the state level, as well as cur- 
riculum guides by some local schools, are means used in raising the quality 
of education and in helping the schools and the individual teachers in their 
planning. 

19. The teacher should understand 
zation, policies, and tegulations. If a t 


regulations, he should feel free to opera 
by such regulations. 


and work with his school’s organi- 
eacher knows the organization and 
te on his own in areas not restricted 


20. Teachers should be given the freedom to teach 


the broad policies of their school system and within th 
of American democracy. 


as they see fit within 
e general framework 


personal aggrandizement). 

B. The teacher should be free to discuss all sides of controversial 
they are appropriate to the level of 
to the particular subject which he 


21. The school is itself a social institution 
persons to become “mobile-upward” by 
highly skilled vocations and to the professio 


and provides one means for 
providing a road to the more 
ns. 

22. The school should be a reflection of the best as 


‘ pits ; pects of our demo- 
cratic culture, providing Opportunity for le 


aming experiences in an en- 
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vironment especially planned for effective learning and for optimal devel- 
opment. 
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SELECTED FILMS 
Community Governments: How They Function (Coronet) 13 min. 
The citizens of Riverside, dissatisfied with their community, study forms 
of local government—and learn that the active participation of the people 


of the community and their co-operation in solving problems of local 
government are an integral part of community progress. 


Community Resources in Teaching ( University of Iowa) 19 min. 
Shows a social studies field trip and the use of outside spe 
Design of American Public Education (McGraw-Hill) 16 min. 


akers. 


Compares and contrasts the operation of the “assembly line” kind of edu- 
cational process with one that is tailored to meet the needs of today’s 
young people and the needs of the community. Typical state, county, and 
local situations are presented 


A Desk for Billie (NEA) 55 min. 


Life story of Billie Davis, author of “I Was a Hobo Kid,” who as a child 


of a migrant worker family found public schools and teachers her only 
hope for a better future. 


Fight for Better Schools (McGraw-Hill) 20 min. 


Intended to create an awareness on the part of the public to support edu- 
cation for maximum benefit. 


Functions of a City (Progressive) 11 min. 


Historical introduction shows how the home owner of our early history 
had to supply all of his own ities. Fi 


ple of a city, by organizing ici h 

services to themselves. Services i 

trayed and explained. 
Learning Democracy (Ed. Film Service) 20 min. 


How young people can gain experience in the democratic processes through 
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participation in school-community projects. Filmed in sixteen Michigan 
communities. The cast is made up of the actual participants in the proj- 
ects shown. 

Learning Democracy through Cooperative Planning (TC and Kansas City, Mo. 
Public Schools) 19 min. 
Elementary school children are shown doing their own planning for a 
program of community cooperation in cleaning up and beautifying their 
community. Teachers and parents serve as consultants and helpers, and 
the children themselves prepare a school paper and exhibit to show their 
planning and accomplishments. 

Learning Democracy through School-Community Projects (University of 
Michigan) 21 min. 
Depicts experiences in democratic learning which are provided in Michi- 
gan schools; includes student councils, student elections, Junior Red 
Cross, youth centers, a community council meeting, a clean-up campaign, 
a vocational guidance conference, a school safety patrol, an audio-visual 
service club, and a rural field day. 

The Living City (EBF) 25 min. 
Treats the problem of slum 


historical review of the grow 
Shows how slum conditions 


s and congestion in large cities and gives an 
th of cities resulting in the current problems. 
affect the lives of a businessman, a house- 
wife, and a youngster of the blighted neighborhood, and reveals the prob- 
lems of rebuilding these areas from the viewpoint of the owners, inhabi- 
tants, and private builders. Discusses the need for a change in suburb- 
parent-city relations and pictures the slum renewal programs now in 


progress in several large cities. 
To New Horizons (GM) 25 min. 
exhibit at the 1939 New York World’s Fair, pre- 


Futurama, popular / i 
eddes’ brilliant concept of community planning. 


sents Norman Bell G 


Our Community (EBF) 12 min. 
Illustrates the many industries and public services of an American com- 
munity through the everyday life of a ten year old boy. Shows how in- 
habitants of the town are dependent upon each other for their comfort 
and well-being. 

Pressure Groups (EBF) 20 min. 
Explains what pressure groups are and reveals that, when democratically 
used, they are a necessary instrument for decision-making in a democracy. 
Illustrates methods used by a representative democratic pressure group to 
bring about le islation for a desirable civic project. Contrasts these methods 
with the “underhanded and pehind-the-scenes” manipulation employed by 
a group attempting to prevent the passage of a bill. 
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School Boards in Action (National School Boards Assn.) 27 min. 


Designed to show proper school board procedure, responsibilities, co- 
operative action through citizen and staff participation. Primarily for 
school board and school personnel audiences. Suitable for P-T.A. and other 
lay groups. 

School in Centerville (NEA) 20 min. 


Shows children, the staff in a multi-teacher rural school, and parents 
planning together the procedures that best relate the curriculum to the 
children’s needs. Emphasizes the need for taking into account individual 
differences in interests and aptitudes. Tells how children learn to practice 
scientific thinking in problem solving. 

School and Community (McGraw-Hill) 13 min. 


Points out the need for community-school co-operation for planning 
school programs. Uses animated drawings to tell the story. 


Schoolhouse in the Red (Kellogg) 42 min. 
Describes a typical rural community 


system of individual small rural scho 
discusses the sociological and psych 


debating whether to change from a 
ols to a larger school district system; 
ological factors involved and pictures 
the facial expressions, actions, and opinions of the local citizens; shows 
how the little school district has become outmoded and emphasizes the 
considerations involved in the change of an educational system. 


Schools and the Community (McGraw-Hill) 25 min. 


Demonstrates the role of the schools in preparing boys and girls for work 
in the communities in which they live. Takes Portland, Maine, with its 
many seaport activities, and an agricultural area in the Middle West as 
typical examples to show how students learn to take their places in com- 
munities and industries, 


Social Class in America (McGraw-Hill) 


Lives of three boys representing three different classes used to illustrate 
factors determining social class, 

A Tale of Two Towns (Kellogg) 23 min. 
A contrast in the types of leadership pro 
tendents in neighboring, similar towns and 


What's Your Opinion Series: No. 1, Community Responsibility (McGraw- 
Hill) 11 min. 


15 min. 


vided by two school superin- 
the effectiveness of each, 


Poses the question, “How much 
civic responsibilities in participati 
sented when a citizen is asked by a nunity 
project. The citizen declines on the p 

leads to another so that in the end ity work infringes upon 
his personal freedom. One of the visi is shirking responsibility 
by refusing; the other thinks he is Probably right. : 


Part Ill 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE GOALS FOR EDUCATION 
IN A DEMOCRACY 


It is the writers’ belief that the selection of goals is the most important 
single decision to be made by teachers and other persons concerned 
with schools. We first need to understand the nature of “goals,” as 
such, and the sources to which one may go to formulate and to 
validate the goals for education in a democracy. 

Since the characteristics of a society have an important bearing 
on the kinds of educational goals chosen for it, we shall first explore 
the nature of contemporary ‘American society with emphasis on its 
democratic foundations. We explore the place of culture in develop- 
ing the individual and the institutions of a particular society. Then a 
careful analysis is made of the major social trends in the changing 


American society (Chapter VI). ; j 
In the modern world, achievements are increasingly being pal 


by groups of individuals working together in very complicated rela- 
tionships. This raises the question as to how a group can work most: 
effectively, There have been many recent advances in the under- 
standing of the nature of the group process. These are explained so 
that the student may better understand them. Implications for edu- 
cation are drawn from the increased use of group process and from 

improvements in the group process itself (Chapter VII). E 
We then face the problem of making a choice of objective for 
education in American democracy. First we survey possible sources 
from which one might derive such aims and several possible ways in 
which they can be stated for most effective use. After the goals have 
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been chosen and worded appropriately, the next problem is, “How 
can they be analyzed for more effective use in educational planning?” 
The general objectives must be separated into specific proposals, and 
these must then be clarified for definite action. When this is properly 


done, they may be more effectively used in educational planning and 


for later evaluation of the educational process and product (Chapter 
VIII). 


Chapter VI 


THE NATURE OF 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SOCIETY 


objectives for education or 


Before we attempt to explore the possible 
ectives, we need a gencral 


even to locate possible sources of such obj 
view of contemporary American society. Various cultures have devel- 


oped schools as institutions to aid in the education of the young. In 
each case, these schools have been a reflection of the culture in which 
they are found. At times, the school has lagged behind cultural change. 
Yet it still tends to reflect these changes, often somewhat belatedly. 
This is true even though from time to time the school has been con- 
ceived very differently in its relationship to the on-going activities of its 
contemporary culture. Often, the philosophy of the school has been 
antagonistic to contemporary society and not related to the current 
actual activities in the culture. In these cases, the school is constructed 
in the image of an ideology not in accord with the realities of the 
current society. Schools may at times exist only for the education of 
a small minority of the society, for example, the elite. This means 
that it would bear little relationship to the total contemporary culture. 

In a modern democratic society, the school is entrusted with the 
task of developing the individual into a contributing member of that 
culture. Here it becomes even more imperative for us to understand 
the nature of the culture, if we are to understand education. It is 
true, however, that some of the various conflicting philosophies of 
education competing for recognition in the American cultural scene 
do not hold that the contemporary culture in itself is too pertinent to 
the original formulation of objectives.* However, even in these cases, 
Most educational thinkers are very much interested in the culture as 
the place where the educational principles, even though derived from 


Sources other than the culture, must be applied. 
In this chapter we shall first explore the nature of human culture 
1 See Chapter VIII for a more thorough analysis of these conflicting philosophies. 
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and its importance for individual development. Next, we shall look 
at the culture in relationship to the development of institutions. We 
shall then indicate some of the characteristics of modern social 
change and several of the changing social trends in America, We shall 
review the problem of social lag and the different ways in which the 
school might relate to its society. We shall also consider some of the 
current alternative views on what the relationship of the school to a 
changing society might be. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CULTURE 
TO INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 


Philosophers have from time to time debated the relative im- 
portance of the individual as opposed to society. This debate has taken 
many forms. Some of the recent findings from anthropology, social 
psychology, and other studies of man have indicated the importance 
of culture in the development of each individual human. 

It is now generally agreed that the human individual is born 
with a quite plastic nervous system as compared to other animals, 
which for the most part have relatively fixed behavior patterns which 
mature carly in the animal’s life. It is this plastic nervous system that 
enables the individual to become multipotential and to be able to 
adjust to his environment and to change it in a way which is not pos- 
sible for other Species. Biologically, homo sapiens has remained 
virtually unchanged for perhaps 25,000 to 50,000 years. The changes 
which have come about since that time have been primarily social 
and cultural in nature. If we could by means of some kind of magic 
“time-machine” transport a young baby from one of the non-literate 
tribes of some 35,000 
grow up to become a modern human, Conversely, if a modern baby 
non-literate tribe, it would grow up as 


me of the very remote tribes of—say— 


the South American jungles, where modern civilization has made very 


little contact. 

This all means that, for each individual, there occurs during his 
early development, through contact with modern contemporary cul- 
ture, an assimilation of values, ideas, and mores that bridges the gap 
of several thousand years. He becomes through this process an 
individual capable of living in a modern society. Although the child 
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at three years of age still has much to leam in terms of coping with 
the complexities of modern civilization, he is certainly in many 
respects far above the social development of adult individuals living 
in non-literate tribes. The job of the home, school, and community 
is to help the individual to adapt himself better to the changing con- 
ditions of his contemporary society. 

Such things as democratic ideas, civilized manners, genteel ways 
of doing things—as a matter of fact the very quality of “humanness” 
that we now consider to be typical of modern man—are all develop- 
ments of the culture rather than something inherent in the biological 


structure of the individual. 


CULTURE AND INSTITUTIONS 


Man has been able to solve his problems through the establish- 
ment of numerous institutions which help him to organize himself 
and to work out appropriate behavior patterns, institutions such as 
the family, economic organizations for earning a living and securing 
food and shelter, the church, the school, and many other such social 
Structures. These organized “ways of doing” developed at certain times 
in order to meet specific needs. As social changes occur, sometimes 
these institutions do not adapt rapidly enough to meet the new needs 
that might arise as a result of the change. Consequently, there is often 
a lag between the institution and the culture. 

It is the nature of institutionalized behavior that it tends to 
change less rapidly than does that of the individuals composing it or 
than does the culture in general. Since these institutions do help con- 
trol the life of the individual, they tend to be a conservative force in 
Our society, This is true as much of the school as it is of other organi- 
zations, This will be discussed a little more fully in a later section, 
after we discuss the nature of modern social change. 


THE NATURE OF MODERN SOCIAL CHANGE * 


Students of society tell us that social change is apparently an 
inevitable accompaniment of the growth and development of human 
Society. Even though societies exist where changes are discouraged and 

27 ; wa < cection is very similar to that found in a publication in 
The discussion in this section © a dhorator Ralph L. Pounds and James R. 


Which one of the present authors was a ; 
Tyner, The School in ‘American Society. New York: Macmillan, 1959, pp, 6, 7, 13. 
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the culture remains apparently static for hundreds of years, there is a 
slow cultural drift. Usually, the greatest changes occur at times of some 
catastrophe which causes the culture to change very rapidly in order 
to survive under changed conditions. Changes in society have always 
been present, but the rate of change has varied markedly throughout 
human history. In ancient times the changes were brought about be- 
cause of some kind of disaster, such as drought, famine, war, and con- 
quest, although, to some extent, commerce has always also been an 
important factor. 

When we look at the nature of present social change, we find 
that there are several characteristics that distinguish it from that of 
the past. In earlier times the change was either a very slow cultural 
drift or a “jump” due to catastrophic causes. Life was lived on a pre- 
carious basis. In modern times man has achieved greater physical se- 
curity and is able to make an adjustment more intelligently to the 
changes in his physical environment. 

Changes in modern times come about much more rapidly than 
they did in the past (except in the special cases of those certain 
catastrophic changes which often did not affect many of the basic 
ideas of the group); furthermore, at the present time, the rate of 
social change is accelerating. 

Another difference between modern and earlier social change is 
man’s increasing ability at present to understand and control his 
environment and thus to bring about deliberately changes in his en- 
vironment in the light of his needs and desires. However, in many 
cases he has not understood the widespread effects of such changes. 
For example, the invention of power machinery to improve man’s 
ability to weave cloth may also have led to man becoming a “slave 
of the wage system” and created threats of unemployment and eco- 


nomic cycles. However, the original changes themselves were wrought 
deliberately to meet man’s 


n one affect another, Now in 
th within and among the in- 
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dustrialized nations, the interrelationships are such that events in one 
part affect the other parts in a very sensitive way. 


OCIAL TRENDS IN AMERICA ° 


<= 
In order to understand and acquire some background for the de- 
velopment of goals for education in America, it will be worthwhile to 
view some of the main American social trends which have occurred 
in the past one hundred years or so. These are trends which already 
have come about and are apparently still continuing. Of course, any 
analysis of social trends which we can present briefly will only be a 
partial explanation of the total complex process of change taking 
place in American society today. 
Trend I. Increased Leisure Time Made Possible by Technological Effi- 


ciency. 


The rapid development in the efficiency of American technology has 


made possible an increase in the amount of leisure time, which has 
been released from the time previously required for the production 
of those goods and services necessary for the maintenance of a mini- 


mum standard of living. 


Trend II. Social Lag of Institutions behind Material Changes. 
Our modern society is characterized by a serious social lag, which is 
due to the failure of our institutions and our ideology to keep pace 
with the very rapid rate of material changes brought about by the ex- 


panding technology. 


Trend III. Increased Necessity for Co-operative Action. 
The complexity of the modern industrial process and the interde- 
pendence of the process on each of its many parts result in an increased 
necessity for co-operative action in almost all industrial enterprises 


(and in other social enterprises as well). 


Trend IV. Increased Necessity for Long-range Planning. 
Modern technology and other aspects of the industrial processes of 


modern life have become so complex that it apparently has necessi- 
tated an increase in the amount of careful long-range planning in 
order that there be the maximum efficient use of our productive 
processes, and so that there will be, in consequence, an ever-increas- 


ing improvement in our modern living. 
from the publication listed carlier in which 


awn heavily 1 
Pounds and Bryner, op. cit., pp. 


? Again the authors have dr: 
llaborated, namely, 


I E present authors CO 
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Trend V. Increased Dependence on Social Control. 
The present machine age has tended to teduce the direct personal 
relationship, both between the producer and the consumer on the one 
hand, and between the worker and the manager on the other, and 
thus tends to increase our dependence upon forms of social control 
tather than upon inter-personal relationships in various aspects of 
our economy and of our society. 


Trend VI. Increasing Remoteness of Social Control. 
The increasing complexity of our society has caused the source of the 
control to be increasingly remote from its individual beneficiaries, 


Trend VII. Increased Need for Specialization, 
The extremely complex nature of industrial and social relationships 
has resulted in an increased need for expert knowledge and, therefore, 


in a need for specialists, particularly in the leadership roles in our 
society. 


Trend IX, Weakening of Traditional Controls Over Human Conduct. 
The extreme diversity of our various cultural patterns, the very wide- 


Trend X. Increased Strains and Tensions, 
The increased specialization of our society, and other factors, have 
caused the Society to tend to become compartmentalized into groups, 


both vertically and horizontally, and thus to deepen the strains and 
tensions in American life. 


Trend XII. Atomic Energy and Automation, 
The potentialities of the develo 
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THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL LAG 


Some social lag exists in any culture, but it is particularly acute 
in rapidly changing cultures. Cultural lag comes about because the 
different parts of a society change at different rates. Usually, changes 
in the material aspects of culture come about quite rapidly at the 
outset; some delay in the corresponding changes in institutional struc- 
tures and considerable lag in the ideologies underlying these ma- 
terial and institutional changes creates a gap. It seems to be natural 
for man to accept the material changes more readily than institutional 
changes, and he seems to resist quite strenuously changes in funda- 
mental ideological conceptions. a 

In the process of social change, many problems of individual mal- 
adjustment arise. The institutions available are usually not adequate 
to take care of the increased number of problems. Also, frequently 
institutions are not available to take on the new kinds of problems. 
For example, in recent years there has been a considerable change in 
the importance and place of the family. The social structure of the 
family is changing from one of the father’s patriarchal dominance 
Over the wife and children toward a more democratic one. After his 
early childhood many other influences affect the child as much as his 
Own home. Consequently, there must be other agencies which will 
take care of some of the problems which the young child or youth 
faces, e.g., agencies for recreation, for combating juvenile delinquency, 
and for vocational guidance. The school must also develop its Te- 
Sources in areas where the family is no longer capable of providing the 


kind of help needed. 


THE SCHOOL IN RELATION TO SOCIETY 


The school as an institution in our culture is much like other 
Social institutions. Although it has been given a duty to perform 
Which is of particular importance because it deals with the people of 
the next generation, it is subject to many of the problems common 
to other institutions. In the history of mankind, schools have always 
tended to reflect the society in which they may be found; yet they 

ave also always tended to lag behind changes occurring j- that so- 
ciety. In periods of relatively slow cultural change, such as a 
medieval period, this lag made very little difference. However, in the 
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twentieth century, when the changes which take place in five to ten 
years are greater than those of three or four hundred years in the 
medieval period, a lag of a few years makes considerable difference in 
the success of the school in meeting the problems raised by these 
social changes. The lag of the school behind-society ranges from fail- 
ure to revise the content of a subject to include recent advances of 
knowledge, to failure to organize the school for effective service to 
boys and girls and to use modern teaching methods in the classroom. 
The significance of this lag of the school behind its society is variously 
viewed by different persons according to their concept of what the 
task of the school is. We shall discuss this more fully in the next main 
section. , 

The fact that the children who are now in school will live in a 
society which will probably be in many respects different than the one 
in which we now find ourselves raises a great number of questions in 
regard to what we are teaching, how we are teaching it, and the gen- 
eral set of values which we hold and under which we operate. Every 
teacher and educator should face this problem and study the possi- 


bilities, even though they may differ with one another in their final 
conclusions. 


ALTERNATIVE VIEWS ON THE SCHOOL IN RELATION 
TO SOCIETY AND TO SOCIAL CHANGE 


As we shall indicate more fully in Chapter VIII, people take 
very differing positions on what should be the relationship of the 
school to society, particularly with reference to social change. We 
wish here to indicate briefly six fairly well-defined alternative points 
of view with respect to the problem of social change: 

1. Classicism or neo-humanism, This point of view is sometimes 
called perennialism or neo-Thomism. It is closely related to orthodox 
religious humanism. This point of view by and large holds that social 
changes occurring in our world do not affect or change basic ideas. 
These basic or universal truths or principles do not change. Conse- 
quently, the school should concern itself with teaching of the uni- 
versals, or those things which do not change. As Robert Hutchins has 
put it in many of his publications, summarized here in substance, 
“Education is the same, yesterday, today, and tomorrow, in Timbuktu, 
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Africa, and in Des Moines, Iowa.” This point of view takes the posi- 
tion that changes which occur do not make any difference as far as 
education is concerned. As a matter of fact, it is important in periods 
of social change to keep your eye fixed upon the unchanging to provide 
a greater amount of stability. As a result of this education of the intel- 
lect in the great ideas—the unchanging ideas—the outstanding people 
(the elite) will be able to provide leadership to help us to solve the 
problems with which we are confronted because of rapid social change. 

2. Traditionalism or essentialism. This view is sometimes called 
social evolutionism. It holds that there are certain important things 
in man’s social evolutionary history that were important in fostering 
man’s successful development. Such things as reading, writing, arith- 
metic, certain character traits, and understanding of democracy should 
be stressed by the school in order that all persons in our society should 
be brought up to a minimal knowledge of necessary essentials. It is not 
necessary for the school to be concerned with current events or to 
change its curriculum rapidly. The school’s basic task is to see to it 
that the important elements of the past are preserved and passed on 
to all members of the present gencration so that man’s onward de- 


velopment can continue. 


3. Social realism. This point of view holds that the school’s main 


task is to train the individual for adjustment to current society. In a 
period of rapid change, this means that the school must change its 
curriculum as fast as possible in order to keep up with the changes in 
our culture. Thus when the pupils leave the school, they will be able 
to make a rapid and satisfactory adjustment to the culture, because 


the things they learn in the school have immediate application to 
life outside. 


4. Experimentalism or pragmatism. This point of view is the one 
Which is properly ascribed to John Dewey. The main emphasis here 
1S upon developing critically-minded individuals who will be able to 
Solve the problems that they will face individually and also those that 
they will face in groups. Although this viewpoint also emphasizes the 
refinement of the social heritage, there is a stronger emphasis upon 


giving the student many expériences and on the use of problem-solv- 


ing techniques under the supervision of the school. There is an at- 
tempt, not to give the student answers to his problems, but to help 


him find the answers for himself. 
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5. Reconstructionism. This point of view holds that the school 
ought to take leadership in bringing about the new society which the 
developing social and physical sciences are indicating we must have 
in order to solve the very crucial problems of our times. The teachers 
as a group should work with the boys and girls in understanding and 
accepting the nature of the new society, the structure of which is 
indicated by the developing social sciences. They should then help 
prepare the students to go out into the culture and bring about this 
new society. 

6. The laissez-faire position. The sixth point of view probably is 
the basis for the caricature of modern (or progressive) education 
drawn by many of its critics. In this view, the teacher takes the cue 
from the child. It is the task of the school to help each individual ac- 
complish that which his own interests, needs, and abilities indicate. 
In a sense, every child writes his own curriculum, However, since 
people have many needs in common, there will be some common 
group needs. It is the task of the teacher to guide the pupil towards 
the realization of his own needs and interests and to provide the 
rich environment where he can develop fully. This is entirely a 
“child-centered” school in the sense that the emphasis is entirely 
upon the individual child and his particular and peculiar needs. This 
is really not at present a very important view in our culture, and very 
few schools or persons are advocating it. It is mentioned because it 
represents a point of view which has been characterized by critics of 
the schools as modern education or “progressive education.” 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. Schools are a reflection of the culture in which they are found; they 
tend to lag, however, behind the changes in that culture. 


2. The human individual has a plastic nervous system and his multi- 


potential; changes in man in the last 25,000 to 50,000 years have been 
almost entirely cultural rather than biological. 


3. The historic gap between non-literate man and modern man has 


already been largely bridged in the child’s development before he comes 
to school. 


4. Social institutions have developed to meet man’s needs in his cul- 
ture, 
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, 5. Institutions change less rapidly than do individuals in response to 
social change. 

6. Social changes in the past have tended to be either very slow 
(cultural drift) or sudden (catastrophic changes, such as famine, drought, 
fire, flood, war, or conquest). 

7. Modern social change differs from that of the past in at least three 
ways: 
a. It is consistently much more rapid; in fact, it is accelerating 


in speed. 

B. It is brought about now largely 

understand, change, and control his environment. 

c. The change occurring affects people more deeply due to the 
complexity of social organization; change in one part affects the other 
more quickly and more deeply than before. 

8. There are at least twelve major social: trends in America at present: 

A. Increased leisure time made possible by technological efficiency. 
Social lag of institutions behind material changes. 

c. Increased necessity for co-operative action. 

p. Increased necessity for long-range planning. 

£. Increased dependence on social control. 

F 
G 


through man’s ability to 


z, Increased remoteness of social control. 


. Increased need for specialization. 
iding for individuals. 


u. Increased differentiation in prov 
human conduct. 


1. Weakened traditional control over 
J. Increased strains and tensions. 

x. America in position of world leadership. 
L. Atomic energy and automation. 


_ 9. An important problem in our culture is the lag of institutions be- 
hind material changes and the lack of ideologies behind both. 


10. Individual maladjustments are a function of social change and of 


Social lag, 


11. There are several alternative 
ture as to what should be the relations 


A. Classicism, neo-humanism 
the intellect in the unchanging verities. 

B. Essentialism, traditionism (or social evolutionism). Education 
in those elements verified by man’s history as being of im- 


portance to his development and progress. 
c. Social realism. Education for adjustment to present society. 


views held in our contemporary cul- 
hip of the school to social change: 
(or perennialism). Education of 
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D. Experimentalism or pragmatism. Education of critically- 
minded individuals who will be able to solve the problems 
they will face individually and as a group. 

E. Reconstructionism. Education for the new society to be de- 
veloped in line of scientific advances and in light of the crucial 
problems we face. 

F. Educational laissez-faire. Education of the child in the light of 
his own abilities, interests, and felt needs. 
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The American Road (Ford Motor Co, Detroit) 25 min. 
An excellent film on the chan 


ges in American culture brought about by 
the development of technology f 


> particularly in transportation. 
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Defining Democracy (EBF) 18 min. 
A combined version of the films Democracy and Despotism. Illustrates the 
conditions that lead toward democracy or despotism. 
Golden Twenties (McGraw-Hill) 68 min. 


The “jazz” age—the 1920’s—the age of the “lost generation,” taken from 
newsreel shots. Covers the fields of politics, sports, business, entertain- 
ment, and general life. Realistic. 

How We Live in America (The American Economic Foundation ) 
A series of nine films on economics. actually well-done. Strongly favor- 
able to the American competitive system. 

Man in the 20th Century (McGraw-Hill) 18 min. 
Discusses the fact that man’s material progress is now at a higher peak 
than ever before, but that his daily routine is often one of dissatisfaction. 
Although he wants peace, his world is split into two conflicting philos- 
ophics—communism and democracy. Emphasizes the fact that through 
public education and the United Nations, man is looking toward peace. 


Man Who Changed the World (TFC) 11 min. 

argreaves, English spinner, whose invention of the spin- 
the foundation for the Machine Age. Describes 
and machine came about. 


Story of James H 
ning jenny in 1867 laid 
how the conflict between man 
Our Changing Family Life (McGraw-Hill) 22 min. 
The change from the farm family of 1880 to urban family of today. 
People, Products, and Progress: 1975 (U. S. Chamber of Commerce) 30 min. 
A film describing new developments and products predicted for the next 
two decades, in the City of Tomorrow. 
Social Change in a Democracy (United World) 29 min. 
Students in a social science class discuss the conditions which exist in a 
democracy and those which exist in a totalitarian state, and learn firsthand 
how a problem in their own community, arising from a social change, is 


solved by law and assembly, rather than by violence. 

Social Revolution (EBF) 17 min. 
Traces the social changes during the past 200 years. 

Techniques for Tomorrow (Ford Motor Co.) 25 min. . 
A description of one of the new automatic factories—an engine plant near 
Cleveland—and what it means for industry. 

They All May Learn (UN Film Board) _ 

i scti jil of illiteracy as typified by 

Portre 5CO’s part in correcting the evi i ; y 
E ea n of a Mexican farmer and his family. The farmer 
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unwittingly signs away his rights to his land, but he and his neighbors are 
helped by his son who has left to acquire an education. 


29 Boom and 30’s Depression (McGraw-Hill) 14 min. 
Re-creates the events of the period, their causes and significance. Goes into 
the economic factors that lead to the depression, the legislation and other 


measures developed to prevent future depressions, the effect of depression 
factually and emotionally. 


Chapter VII 


THE GROUP PROCESS 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


me eaa oo kos A interest has centered upon the im- 
R a ira ility o group work. It may be said that a 
a nite change has occurred in our culture—a change from so-called 
tugged individualism” to co-operative group effort. Many examples 
may be cited of the uses of teamwork in industry and science. Cer- 
tainly, the success of the space satellite program at Cape Canaveral 
and elsewhere in recent years is dependent in large part upon the 
quality of the teamwork of the scientists and other personnel involved. 
Voday, all industry is concerned with the utilization of group tech- 
niques which will facilitate and improve research, production, and 


Sales. 


IMPORTANCE OF GROUP WORK 


The future would seem to indicate an increased need for the 
Continued study and application of group techniques to many other 
facets of our culture. The problem of “what is wrong with our 
world” might be stated as a lack of quality in intra-group and inter- 
group relationships. Certainly all individuals have been members of 
groups that were prevented from achieving their goals because of one 


o ; 
t more of the following causes: * 

l. Prejudices of particular members, which inhibit group progress. 
. Competition between individuals rather than co-operation. 
. Personality clashes, which inhibit group co-operation and 


functioning. 
4. Lack of group go 
5. Inability of the group 


Seco, Adapted from Lindley J- Stiles and Mattie F. D 
ondary Schools. Chicago: Lippincott, 1950, p. 369. 
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als or objectives. 
to implement its ideas into action. 


orsey, Democratic Teaching in 
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Individuals participating in such groups could quite conceivably de- 
cide that unified action is impossible and that the group would func- 
tion best under autocratic leadership with all members simply told 
what to do. History, however, contains many examples of this type 
of leadership and never has it ultimately proven satisfactory to indi- 
vidual members, a group, or a particular society. 

Group work contains sound implications for educational meth- 
ods and procedures. One of the fundamental responsibilities of the 
teacher in today’s school is to help students in the development of 
citizenship, that is, to help them to learn to work and live together 
and to find their most helpful role in society. Group techniques not 
only improve group morale, but provide a means which teachers may 
utilize for the development of democratic attitudes and skills. 


NATURE OF THE GROUP 
Nature of the Group 


Various studies in group dynamics have resulted in the following 
assumptions: * 


* Adapted from a list in Lindley J. Stiles and Mattie F. Dorsey, Democratic 
Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chicago: Lippincott, 1950, p. 370. 


Lay citizens using group-process in decision-making. 


NEA 
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l. Individual members of a group may grow in their ability to 
work together. 

2. Definite techniques are available or may be devised to handle 
various emotional problems which may arise in a group. 

3. Various techniques exist for increasing group efficiency by de- 
veloping and utilizing individual potential in the group. 

4.4 group may improve in its ability to absorb shock, resulting 
from absence or loss of old members, the inclusion of new 
members, or leadership conflict. re 

5. Individuals in groups can increase their objectivity in dealing 
with problems through self-study and evaluative procedures. 


6. Individuals are usually desirous of improving group efficiency 


and react positively to suggestions directed toward achieving 


this end. 

Group dynamics may be defined as the study of the principles 
underlying the ways in which people work together effectively in 
groups. It is concerned with the interacting forces among the mem- 
bers of the group that affect group productivity. An understanding of 
group dynamics will help the members of a group to become sensitive 
to problems of group action and thus enable them to work out more 
effective solutions. 


_ Following are some 
Utilization of group work: 


arguments which may be advanced for the 
(zà 


akes more time on a given problem but 


I. Group work often t 
*herefore, the learning process is more ef- 


fewer errors occur. ‘I 
ficient. 
2. When persons have 
likely to abide by them. 
3. Morale is definitely improve 
work. 
4. Democratic attitudes 
plied to our culture in 


a part in making decisions, they are more 
d when persons anticipate in group 


are strengthened, and these can be ap- 


general. 


Characteristics of Groups : i 
It is understandable how certain individuals, because of their 


Cultural backgrounds, may be associated with particular groups with- 
Out actually secepting the responsibilities of membership. For bea 
Ple, they may be born into a particular group, and various relation- 
ships may be somewhat predetermined and difficult to change. A 
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democratic group differs from a collection of individuals who lack 
common interests and goals in that it possesses or strives to attain the 
following characteristics: * 


1. A shared feeling of group morale. 

2. A shared feeling of group responsibility. 

3. A climate of freedom to make suggestions, to take exceptions, 
and to conduct further inquiry. 

4. An acceptance by the group of common goals. 

5. The development and acceptance of a consensus. 


Examples of Roles in Social Groups 


An analysis of the roles played or assumed, either consciously or 
unconsciously, by various individuals in social groups will lead one to 
the realization that some roles contribute substantially to the better- 
ment of the group, while others detract from and inhibit the group’s 
progress. In a study, Benne and Sheats categorize these various roles 
into three groups: Group Task Roles, Group Building and Main- 
tenance Roles, and Individual Roles.* Whereas the roles in the first 
two categories may be said to contribute to group progress, those in 
the latter category (Individual Roles) detract from and hinder group 
progress. Following is a list of these roles and a description of each: * 


ROUP TASK ROLES (to be assumed by members of discussion 
groups meeting for the purpose of defining and solving common 
problems) : 

Initiator-contributor—suggests new ideas, proposes different pro- 
cedures or solutions. 

Information seeker—requests a clarification of the facts. 

Opinion seeker—requests a clarification of the values under which the 
group is operating or the value of a particular suggestion. 

Information giver—serves as a resource person with “authoritative” 
facts and information. 

Opinion giver—states an opinion in regard to a group suggestion, from 
the viewpoint of evaluating or appraising group values, rather 
than factual information. 


3 Adapted from Max Goodson, A Conception of Education for Social Integration. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois (Doctoral dissertation), 1949, p. 171. 

4 Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, “Functional Roles of Group Members,” 
Journal of Social Issues, Volume 4, No. 2 (Spring, 1948), pp. 41-49. 

5 Ibid. (paraphrased) . 
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Elaborator—provides examples, suggests or points out possible results 


or consequences. 

Co-ordinator—clarifies relationships among ideas and suggestions; 
endeavors to “fuse” the varied suggestions. 

Orienter—clarifies group position as to goals by frequently summariz- 
ing, or asking questions as to the desirability or feasibility of 
directions of group activity. ' 

Evaluator-critic—questions facts and procedures, and the practicality 
and value of aspects of group discussion. 

Energizer—stimulates the group toward desirable action. 

Procedural technician—procures, arranges, and distributes materials, 
and operates equipment and helps group in general. 

Recorder—records the important actions of the group, acts as the 
“group memory,” Or recording secretary. 


ROUP BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE ROLES (generally 
helpful and beneficial to group progress for the purpose of de- 
veloping and maintaining group-centered attitudes): 

Encourager—praises various points of view and welcomes individual 
contributions of group members. BOS 

Harmonizer—mediates differences and reconciles disagreements among 
members; sometimes relieves tensions by jesting or making humor- 


ous remarks. 
Compromiser—an individ 
point of view, but wi 


the group. > 
Gatekeeper and expediter—encourages the contributions of all group 
members; suggests limiting individual remarks so all may par- 
ticipate. 
Standard setter or ego ideal—sets group standards and relates them to 
group; applies standards to.the evaluative process. 
toup-observer and commentator—maintains a record of the group 


process and relates information to group during the evaluative 


process. 
Follower—goes along wit 


th his position or 


ual highly concerned wi 
for the welfare of 


lling to come “half-way” 


h group; passively accepts ideas of others. 


_ANDIVIDUAL ROLES (assumed by individuals in a group as means 
of satisfying personal needs; individuals are not orientated to the 
group process and their actions generally hinder or inhibit the 
group’s progress) 

£gressor—expresses 
others. 


disapproval and attacks ideas and values of 
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Blocker—displays negative attitudes; disagrees with and opposes ideas 
of others. 

Recognition-seeker—seeks to raise own individual status by boasting 
and describing personal achievements. 

Self-confessor—takes advantage of group situations by expressing (or 
confessing) personal, non-group orientated attitudes, feelings, and 
ideas. 

Playboy—demonstrates lack of concern and respect for the group 
process by indulging in horseplay and other types of inappropriate 
behavior. 

Dominator—asserts authority by manipulating group members; domi- 
nates group by such methods as interrupting or flattering others 
and by assuming a superior and autocratic attitude. 

Help-seeker—seeks sympathy from other group members by expressing 
an attitude of confusion or insecurity. 

Special interest pleader—speaks for or seeks help for a special group; 
individual biases and/or prejudices are usually hidden in his 
appeal for assistance to a particular group. 


All individuals, but teachers in particular, should learn to identify 
these various roles. They should encourage those individuals who are 
making positive contributions to group progress. They should identify 
those persons playing individual roles—detrimental to group progress 
—and endeavor to help them find more constructive channels for 
fulfilling their individual or personal needs. 


TECHNIQUES FOR IMPROVING THE GROUP PROCESS 


It is generally understood that the acquisition of new facts and 
information does not necessarily change the attitudes and behavior 
of individuals and groups. As many individuals react emotionally to 
their stereotyped concepts, they also often respond to new informa- 
tion in an irrational manner. It is also known, however, that it is much 
easier to change the attitudes and behavior of individuals within a 
group, than it is to change the same persons outside of a group. As 
educators, we need to know and understand all of the varied tech- 
niques and devices which may be utilized to improve group morale, 
build group cohesiveness, and develop the competence of all persons 
within a particular group. Following are varied means which may be 
utilized toward this end. 
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Role Playing 
Role playing is a creative group endeavor, in which selected mem- 
bers dramatize or act out for the rest of the group a particular situa- 
tion or a method of handling a specific problem. ‘Through this tech- 
nique, members of a group can more readily identify and understand 
the specific factors of individual behavior that inhibit the efficient 
functioning of the group. They may develop an increased awareness 
of the effect that the individuals within a group have upon each other; 
and they personally may be able to do something which will con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of group work. 
The first step is to identify and define a problem of particular 
Concern to the group. The leader (or the teacher) should sensitize the 
group to the need for change by discussing certain traits of behavior 
that inhibit group productivity. A far more effective situation can be 
Created if the leader will refrain from simply telling the group about a 
Particular problem but rather endeavor to “draw out” the group by 
discussion techniques. In this way, the problem will belong to the 
group rather than to the leader. Such a technique is essential to the 
establishment of an atmosphere conducive to good group procedure 
and morale. For example, the group may be concerned about the vary- 
‘ng types of group leadership (autocratic, laissez-faire, democratic) 
and their effect upon group productivity. 
The next step is to define the various roles to be played and the 
Particular situation in which they are to occur. For example, if the 
“autocratic leader” role were used, the traits of this type of individual 
and the reactions of the other individuals to such a leader should be 
&enerally outlined. After the leader has discussed some general 
characteristics of the roles to be played, the group may co-operatively 
undertake the task of defining the situation and the characteristics of 
the particular roles to be played. The ability of group members to 
Contribute to this important and necessary task is generally deter- 
mined by their experience and general familiarity with the various 
aspects of the situation. 
After the members of the cast have been selected, they should be 
left alone for a few minutes in order that they may more clearly define 
and discuss the situation which they will enact. During this brief inter- 
ude, the leader should endeavor to discuss with the observers some 
Criteria for intelligent observation of the role-playing situation. For 
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example, the leader may simply ask the group to take notes on those 
good and bad practices which are portrayed. The observer's attention 
should also be directed to a thoughtful consideration of the question, 
“In what ways would you play the role differently?” 

A role-playing situation might, for example, grow out of a parent- 
teachers meeting. The parents have expressed some concern as to the 
best way in which to counsel their children about low grades. The 
roles that might be found in such a situation that demonstrate alter- 
native procedures and typical child reactions could be suggested by 
the group leader. The members of our family group are the father, the 
mother, an older daughter—perhaps in junior high school—and a 
younger boy—perhaps in the second grade. The cast should be se- 
lected and the family members, of course, should be provided with 
names. The scene is to be portrayed with the family together in the 
home. The subject of the younger son is to be brought up. The situa- 
tion may be played in two ways: first, to show how a more autocratic 
family might react, and then, how a more democratic family would 
respond. The group would plan and then portray typical behavior, 
related to the problem of low grades. 

Following the actual role-playing situation, the group members 
should be encouraged to discuss and evaluate the presentation. They 
should identify the practices which were really typical of the roles 
being played and those which were not particularly appropriate. In 
addition, they should take particular note of the interaction of the 
group, that is, how the behavior of particular individuals influenced 
the other group members. This, of course, is the essential factor to be 
emphasized if a clearer understanding and a subsequent change in 
group behavior are to be achieved. 

Individuals participating in role-playing situations are sometimes 
able to disassociate themselves emotionally from thinking how they 
might react and sometimes not. In either case, role-playing has poten- 
tial value both to the participants and to the observers in that they may 
associate aspects of their own behavior with the actions and attitudes 
that are demonstrated. Thus they may be led to a clearer understand- 
ing of themselves and their reactions to a particular situation. 

Role-playing lends itself to use in a variety of situations. Fol- 
lowing are a few examples: 

1. A group of teachers may be concerned with how to handle cer- 
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tain disciplinary problems. Various teachers may, therefore, enact a 
situation involving disciplinary action, while the remainder of the 
group observes and analyzes the approaches utilized. Roles to be played 
would include the “problem child,” the teacher, and several students. 

2. The problem of how “to act” when calling for a date is of 
concern to many teen-age boys. Roles to be played might be the boy, 
the girl, and the girl’s family. 

3. How to act on a job interview may be a topic of considerable 
interest to students of high school age. After the situation has been 
dramatized, considerable benefit may accrue to students when the 
situation has been evaluated and various alternative ways of handling 
the situation are discussed. ‘The situation may then be replayed, 
utilizing the suggestions made by the group. 

4. The teacher may wish to use a role-playing situation in the 
carly grades as a part of a unit study on Home and Family. A situa- 
tion involving some aspect of home or family life may be depicted. 
For example, a dinner time scene might be utilized, in which the cast 
could consist of typical family members. In dealing with young chil- 
dren a minimum amount of instructions will probably need to be 
given—the stage simply needs to be set and the characters selected. 
Since a child’s conception of a particular role is likely to be based 
primarily on his own family experiences, such a role-playing situa- 


tion as described above can be extremely valuable to the teacher in 
identifying parental attitudes and gaining information with which to 
help children in their adjustment problems. Valuable information 


may also be gained for the guidance counselor. _ 
5. In classes where the study of student behavior is appropriate, 


the following situation might be depicted: The scene 1s a confer- 
ence in the principal’s office, held for the purpose of handling a par- 
ticular student’s disciplinary problems. The roles to be played might 
be the student, the teacher involved, the principal, and the student s 
parents. Such a role-playing situation may help the class to gain some 
insight into each individual’s responsibility to the group, may lead 
to understanding by students that their individual actions aifect a 
entire group, may make students aware of the degree to which adults 
feel concern for the problems of their children, and may reveal the 
Students’ self-concepts and their cor the roles of other in- 


dividuals. 


nceptions of 
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Buzz Sessions 


The buzz session is a desirable technique for stimulating broad 
participation in the discussion of particular problems of concern to a 
group. First, the teacher will lead the class in deciding on a topic 
and will write it on the chalkboard. He may then ask the group to 
suggest various sub-topics which relate to the problem. These sub- 
topics are also written on the chalkboard beneath the main heading. 
The class then divides into smaller groups, of perhaps five or six per- 
sons. A convenient way is for two or three students to turn around 
in their chairs and form a group with those persons immediately be- 
hind them. Each sub-group then selects a discussion chairman, and 
a recorder who will make notes on the discussion and later report to 
the entire class. The teacher may appoint a particular student to 
write the main points of the reports on the chalkboard. 

Buzz sessions may be utilized for a variety of purposes: To survey 
group opinion on a particular topic or idea, to determine the group’s 
knowledge of a topic before undertaking its study, to determine the 
overall approach to a unit of study, and to survey particular available 
resources in a community. 

Above all, however, the buzz session, is highly desirable as a 
means of stimulating group discussion. In some situations, only a 
limited number of persons in the group may be expressing their views. 
Buzz sessions provide a natural means of stimulating maximum group 
participation, which may have a desirable effect on subsequent group 
or individual recitation and discussion, 

Setting a time limit will usually contribute to the more effective 
use of time allotted a group and climinate, to some extent, the need- 
less chattering and other ways of losing time. This docs not imply, 
however, that when groups are working at optimum efficiency and 
have not yet completed their discussion, they should be interrupted 
simply for the sake of maintaining the schedule. A time schedule 
should be flexible enough to permit the leader to use some discretion. 


Decision-making Practice 


Groups are sometimes prevented from making various decisions 
because of emotionalized thinking. As a means of overcoming this 
block, it is suggested that groups practice the making of simple de- 
cisions commensurate with their particular level of skill and ability. 
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The emphasis here should be upon the process of decision making 
rather than upon the complexity of the problem. Groups should en- 
deavor to identify the pros and cons of various alternative solutions 
and then make a decision based upon all the objective evidence which 
they can accumulate. Writing down these alternative solutions and 
the pros and cons of each helps the group to gain a more realistic per- 
spective of the problem with which they are faced. Thus the problem 
loses some of its emotional tones, and a group is able to develop 
greater objectivity, Finally, the group should make a decision based 
on the evidence and then endeavor to stick to it. An essential factor 
m decision-making practice is arriving at solutions that are representa- 
tive of the attitudes and desires of the entire group rather than those 
of only a few select members. 


Brainstorming 

Brainstorming (organized ideation by groups) is an organized 
Procedure for the creation of ideas. As a creative group endeavor, it is 
becoming widely used in business, industry, and education. This pro- 
cedure can be effectively used for the solution of such problems as 
developing a new product, determining possible uses for old equip- 
ment, and finding ways of raising money for a particular project. 

The effectiveness of brainstorming depends to a very great ex- 
tent upon the establishment of an atmosphere conducive to the 
creation of ideas. When a group is brought together for this purpose, 
it is desirable that the room be relatively free from distractions. The 
discussion leader presents the problem to the group, and then lays 
ically, these are: 
than quality is to be stressed. 
d not to criticize the ideas of others, as this 
ht. Only when all possible ideas have 
up turn to an analysis of them. 
ed to speak up and contribute any 
regardless of how silly they may 
sound. The group should understand the principle of “free associa- 
tion,” which suggest that ideas seemingly not practical at the 
moment may very well trigger off new or revised ideas from other 
persons that may ultimately prove highly practical. Participants 
should understand the potential intrinsic value of all the sugges- 


tions. 


down the ground rules. Bas 
1. Quantity of ideas rather 
2. Participants are cautione 
will inhibit creative thoug 
been presented will the gro 
i All participants are encourag 
ideas that may occur to them, 
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4. Participants should suggest ways in which ideas proposed by others 
may be joined to develop still more ideas or to suggest alternatives. 
Prior to the brainstorming session, a recorder should be appointed 
who will maintain a record of all the suggestions of participants. 
When a particular session seems to lag, the recorder may be asked to 
read back some of the suggestions. Sometimes this has the effect of 
reminding the group of further ideas. Thus the chain of thought may 
once again be continued until all possible ideas have been discovered. 
Underlying the practice of brainstorming is the belief that indi- 
viduals in a group demonstrate a greater degree of creative thought, 
through the stimulation which each may provide to the other, than 
do individuals functioning independently.’ 


Leadership Practice 


Another helpful device for developing group cohesiveness and 
improving group productivity is leadership practice. This simply in- 
volves the rotation of the leadership roles from member to member. 
Through actual experience as a leader, individual skills in leadership 
are gained. The individual gains confidence, becomes increasingly 
aware of his own abilities, and is more likely to make a unique con- 
tribution to the group. In addition, each individual develops an ap- 
preciation of the problems, as well as the responsibilities, of leader- 
ship. Thus, group cohesiveness may be increased through the greater 
understanding by each member of the problems of his fellows. 


Catharsis 


Group tensions and frustrations, while they may rise and fall de- 
pending upon the relative degree of satisfaction derived from partici- 
pating in the group, will generally accumulate and sometimes reach 
an undesirable peak. When a certain point is reached, group produc- 
tivity may become nil as the group members become overly concerned 
about the fulfillment of individual goals, rather than the welfare of 
the group. When such situations occur, it is often desirable for the 
group leader deliberately to encourage the group members to express 
their feelings openly about the productivity of the group and the fac- 
tors which seem to be inhibiting group progress. Giving vent and ex- 
pression to one’s feelings and attitudes (catharsis) will often help to 


€ For a further discussion of Brainstorming, see Alex F. Osborn, Applied Imagina- 
tion. New York: Scribner’s, 1957, Chapters 19 and 20. 
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clear the air and will help to provide ultimately an atmosphere which 
is more conducive to group growth. 


Recreational Experiences 

Experiences of an enjoyable nature which a group share together, 
such as parties, games, picnics, and dinners, can contribute substan- 
tially to the group morale, which in turn determines to a great extent 
the group’s effectiveness. In recent years, industrial and commercial 
firms have become highly cognizant of the effect of morale upon the 
over-all welfare of the company. Company bands, choruses, dramatic 
groups, and bowling leagues are increasing in popularity. Association 
with such groups helps the participants to identify themselves with 
the company. 

The value of such recreational experiences for children is well 
known to school personnel. Field trips to various places in the com- 
munity not only provide common group experiences but also con- 
tribute to classroom morale. 


LEADERSHIP IN GROUP WORK 


Questions often pondered by students in pre-service teacher edu- 
cation might be, “What characteristics of leadership should a teacher 
possess?,” “What type of leader should I be?,” or “Should I model 
myself after Mr. X or Miss Y?” Observation indicates that young 
teachers often teach others as they have been taught. While this 
statement pertains primarily to methodology, it also has implications 
for the development of teacher attitudes toward the teacher-pupil re- 
lationship. Because of the importance of effective leadership to the 
ultimate achievement of the teacher's goals, it needs to be carefully 


analyzed. 


Types of Leadership 


The characteristics 
ence upon the attitudes 
group. A question of ‘consi 
Students react to the varying 


of the group leader have a considerable influ- 
and behavior of the individuals within the 
derable importance is the manner in which 
types of leadership exhibited by the 
teacher and the attitudes and traits developed as a result of this 
leadership. Among the pioneer studies in this area or field, those by 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White are particularly revealing. Figure 7, 
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Figure 7. Types and Characteristics of Leadership and Pupils’ 


Reactions 7 


Type of 
Leadership 


Characteristics of This 
Type of Leadership 


Typical Reactions of Pupils 


to This Leadership 


Hard-Boiled 
Autocrat 


. Constant check on 


students 


. Expects immediate ac- 


ceptance of all orders 
—rigid discipline. 


. Little praise is given, as 


he believes this would 
spoil children. 


. Believes students can- 


not be trusted when on 
their own. 


1 


2 


3 


Aa 


Submission, but there is 
incipient revolt and dis- 
like of the leader. 
“Buck-passing” is a 
common occurrence. 


Pupils are irritable and 
unwilling to cooperate 
and may indulge in 
“backbiting.” 

The work slips markedly 
when the teacher 
leaves the room. 


The Benevolent 
Autocrat 


. Is not aware that he is 


an autocrat. 


. Praises pupils and is 


interested in them. 


3. The crux of his autoc- 


racy lies in the tech- 
nique by which he 
secures dependence 
upon himself. He says, 
“That's the way I like 
it,” or “How could you 
do this to me?” 


. Makes himself the 


source of all standards 
of classwork. 


= 


wo 


Most students like him, 
but those who see 
through his methods 
may dislike him 
intensely. 

There is great depend- 
ence upon the teacher 
for all directions—little 
initiative on part of 
pupils. 

There is submissiveness 
and lack of individual 
development. 


4. Amount of classwork 


may be high and of 
good quality. 
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Figure 7 (Continued). 
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Typical Reactions of Pupils 


Type of Characteristics of This 
Leadership Type of Leadership to This Leadership 

1. Has little confidence in 1. There is low morale and 
dealing with pupils or a poor and sloppy work. 
belief that they should 
be left alone. 

2. Has difficulty in making 2. There is much buck- 
decisions. passing, scapegoating 

The et i 
x and irritability among 
Laissez-Faire 
students. 
Teacher s 

3. Has no clear-cut goals. 3. There is no teamwork. 

4. Does not encourage or 4. No one knows what to 
discourage students, do. 
nor does he join in their 
work or offer help or 
advice. 

1. Shares planning and 1. Pupils like work, each 
decision making with other, and teacher 
the group. better. 

2. Gives help, guidance, 2. Quality and quantity 
and assistance to indi- of work are high. 
viduals gladly but not 

The at the expense of the 
Democratic class: 
3. Encourages as much 3. Students praise each 
Teacher x 
other and assume re- 


group participation as 


possible. 


4. Praise and criticism 
given objectively- 


sponsibilities on their 
own. 


. There are few problems 


of motivation whether 
teacher is in the room 


or not. 


7 From Glenn M. Blair, 
Psychology. New York: Macmillan, 
Bradford and Ronald Lippitt, “Building a 
Volume 22, Number 3, Novem 


R. Stewart Jones, and I 
1954, p. 269. 
Democrat 


Ray H. Simpson, Educational 
As adapted from Leland P. 
ic Work Group,” Personnel, 
ber, 1945, pp- 142-152. Used by permission. 
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based primarily on Lippitt’s research, illustrates the characteristics 
of autocratic, laissez-faire, and democratic types of leadership, and 
the typical reactions of students to this leadership. 

Certainly the type of leadership we desire for our schools is de- 
pendent upon the goals of our society. In Nazi Germany before 
World War II, the accepted leadership was autocratic, requiring 
strict obedience to all orders, rules, and regulations. Since this type 
of leadership was generally approved, it was utilized in the schools, 
where children were taught obedience and conformity as prepara- 
tion for participation in adult society. In America, however, we 
endeavor to promote and perpetuate democratic ideals. Our basic 
philosophy is expressed in the tenets of freedom and equality for all. 
For individuals to attain these goals, they must live under a type of 
leadership which will facilitate the development of attitudes, skills, 
and behavior appropriate to a democratic society. 


Some Classroom Roles Played by the Teacher 


While leadership patterns are influenced by the goals of our so- 
ciety, the teacher’s own personal attitudes, needs, and desires also have 
their effect upon leadership characteristics. Personality is shaped by 
the interaction of the individual with his environment, e.g., his 
attitudes, wishes, and desires are affected by his general background 
and experience. The person adjusts to his environment and develops 
behavioral characteristics that are personally satisfying to him. 

Good teacher-pupil relationships and the effectiveness of the 
teacher in the classroom situation are often dependent upon the status 
role assigned the teacher by the pupils. It is highly important that the 
teacher be aware of this role. When the class’ conception is consistent 
with the teacher’s conception of himself, then this knowledge is less 
important; however, in most cases the teacher is unaware of this 
assigned role. In such cases difficulties within the classroom will often 
arise.* Following is a listing of such roles and descriptions of each, 
which were devised from interviews and discussions with students in 
regard to their teachers.° 


The Enemy—a person to be fought, to be outwitted, to be frustrated 
and made miserable. 


8 Ruth Cunningham, Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and Girls. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951, p. 142. 
9 Ibid., pp. 142-148. ( Adapted.) 
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The Killjoy—acts as a barrier to pleasant activities, seems to have no 
reason for what he does except to make life miserable for his 
students. 

The Devil—has power to do dreadful things to you and is to be 
placated at all costs. If you do as he wishes, he won’t make trouble 
for you. 

The Necessary Evil—pupils put up with him, use him when needed, 
grumble about the inconvenience he causes, don’t sce him as 
making much real contribution. 

The Dispenser of Skills and Knowledge—can get you through exams; 
not necessarily a friend, but knows his subject matter. 

The Security Giver—one who can meet emotional needs of the group. 
Pupils turn to him with problems; may become very dependent 


on him for affection and advice. 
The Stepping Stone—scen by the pupil 
If you don’t get a good grade from him, you may 
desired privileges. i ; 
The Goal-Getter—really helps the group achieve their goals. Looked 
on as one who makes a valuable contribution to group needs. 
The Super-Conscience—tells people how to behave. When he is not 
there, you may do as you wish, but when he is around, you know 


the right things to do. 
The Tone-Giver—by his personality 
The Hero—worshipped by the group. 
One of the Boys—treated just like anyone e 


difference felt. “He behaves just like we do.” 
an talk to. Someone who is 


The Friend—older, but someone you © 
interested in you and works along with you, can help you. Some- 
one you turn to like a friend, but with extra ways of helping you 


because of age and more skills and knowledge. 


as a means to another end. 
not be allowed 


brings tone or life to the group. 


Ise in the group. No age 


Some Characteristics of Effective Leadership 
the leader to help the group operate at 


Maximum efficiency and to encourage individual as well as group 
Srowth, Following are some leadership characteristics that promote 
Positive improvement, especially in adult groups. l i 

l. The effective leader will work co-operatively with others in 
the development of plans mutually acceptable to all, rather than 


Simply telli hat to do. Di 
oF e egat assume the responsibility for initia- 


_ 2. The effective leader will 4 nia 
ting a periodical assessment of the group’s progress and the desirabil- 
ity of exploring other possible alternatives. 


It is the responsibility of 
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3. The effective leader will from time to time ask the group to 
appraise the functioning of the group process. He should ascertain if 
particular members are monopolizing the group’s time and if certain 
other members are being denied the opportunity of making their 
unique contributions. 

4. The effective leader will endeavor to eliminate or at least 
minimize the status roles identified with particular group members. 
In adult groups, he should often suggest the use of first names, or of 
surnames preceded by “Miss,” “Mrs.,” or “Mr.” The use of such 
titles as Superintendent, Principal, Professor, or Doctor carry with 
them implications of status, and their use should be avoided when- 
ever they are likely to inhibit the progress or functioning of the 
group. 

5. The effective leader will avoid the use of technical terms or 
other words whose meanings are not well known to the group. 
Especially in working with parent-teacher groups, the use of these 
terms is likely to have a stultifying effect on some of the group 
members. 

6. The effective leader, no matter how strong his convictions may 
be on a certain topic or subject, will refrain from an attempt to 
manipulate the group or to influence beforehand the thinking of 
particular group members. If the leader trusts the total group judg- 
ment and will allow the group to reach decisions mutually acceptable 


to the members, then the confidence and skill of the group will be 
enhanced. 


J Some Further Implications for Classroom Teachers 


In view of the vital role of the teacher and the impact of his 
personality upon the student, it is essential that the teacher give due 
consideration to his role in the classroom group. Following are some 
general suggestions which, when implemented into practice, will be 
in the best democratic tradition and will facilitate the development 
of democratic values. 


Avoid Dominating the Situation. Although the teacher may feel 
quite heavily his responsibility for imparting a designated amount of 
factual information, he should remember that the quality of class- 
room experiences is more important than the quantity of information 
presented. At times the teacher should temporarily withdraw from the 
discussion in order that leadership potential in the class may have 
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ample opportunity to develop. Education is better thought of as a 
process of drawing out, rather than of pouring in knowledge. 


Create the Proper Atmosphere. The teacher should encourage 
Student participation and be sincere about it, for students will be 
quick to spot the insincere teacher who really does not want them to 
participate in class discussion and other activities. 


Offer Praise and Encouragement. Do this whenever the situation 
warrants it. Individuals generally react favorably to praise whenever it 
is given. It is often desirable, however, to praise the contribution of 
the student, rather than the student himself. This procedure will 
promote and encourage co-operation, rather than the competition 
which often occurs whenever particular students receive an excessive 
amount of praise. While there may be intense competition among 
certain individuals, others will simply refuse to participate in discus- 
sion because of the fear they may be compared with other students 


in the class, 

Use the Words “We,” “Our,” and “Us” When Possible. The 
use of such pronouns as “1,” “his,” “her,” “me,” and “mine” stresses 
differences between individuals in the group and in some cases in- 
dicates a fecling of superiority or favoritism to particular students 
Within the group. ‘Therefore it is much more desirable to use such 
Words as “we,” “our,” and “us.” This terminology helps to develop 


Stroup solidarity and “esprit-de-corps.” While it must be mentioned 
that the actual intent is often more important than the actual words, 


the words do, however, generally mirror a person’s feclings and in- 
tent and often have a decided effect upon the attitudes and behavior 
of the group.” 

Avoid Belittling Children. Such expressions as “You are not in 
Stade school now” have a decidedly detrimental effect upon a group. 
t is generally more desirable to display a positive attitude, especially 
toward any disciplinary problems which may occur. Such expressions 
as “How do you feel high school students should react in such a situ- 
ation or handle such a problem?” will gencrally contribute to more 


Productive group work. 

Encourage Group Decisions. It is highly important that the 
Sroup have some voice in the making of decisions that affect it. If stu- 
will be times when the teacher will of necessity use first 


10 ; 
Admittedly, ther Jearly his meaning. 


Pe: g n] 
Person pronouns in order to convey € 
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dents play a part in determining rules and procedures, they are more 
likely to abide by the decisions of the majority. The same statement 
applies to teacher-administration relationships. 


Rotate Leadership. The teacher who is cognizant of the impor- 
tance of developing the leadership potential within the group will 
endeavor to provide leadership situations for all individuals commen- 
surate with their level of development. 


EVALUATION OF THE GROUP PROCESS 


Evaluation must be a continuous process if groups are to correct 
their mistakes and chart new directions toward self-improvement. 
Following are some suggested methods and procedures which have 
been found helpful in group evaluation and which will contribute to 
the improvement of the group process. 


Feedback by a Group Observer 


It is suggested that in the initial stages of organization the group 
choose one of its members to serve as a group observer. ‘This person 
will generally not take part in the discussions but will simply observe 
and record the progress of the group. The observer’s function is not to 
record the problems being discussed or the contributions of particular 
individuals—rather he should focus his attention upon and endeavor 
to analyze the factors that facilitate or inhibit the group process. At an 
appropriate time, the group leader will call on the observer for his 
“feedback” report. In the beginning, it will usually be found that some 
individuals in the group prove unduly sensitive to the observations 
and remarks made by the observer. Therefore, it is generally desirable 
to make remarks of a more specific nature, directed primarily to the 
group leader. As the members discover that the leader can “take it,” 
then tensions will more likely be reduced, and they will ultimately 
become more receptive to remarks directed at themselves. 

It is highly desirable for the group observer to have a checklist of 
items or criteria to serve as a guide for his observation. The following 
list will be found helpful: 


1. Are the goals of the group well-defined and clearly expressed? Do they 
represent the thoughts of the majority, rather than only a few influential 
members? 
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2. Is the atmosphere conducive to effective group work? Are the group 
members able to express their views, and are they willing to accept, or 
at least give due consideration to, the ideas of others? 

3. Does the leader understand the viewpoint of various individual mem- 
bers, and does he encourage the maximum participation of the group? 
Are group members overly dependent upon the leader? 

+. Is the communication adequate among the various members of the 

group? Do the members clearly understand the import of various ac- 

tions? Does the group leader endeavor to facilitate group communica- 
tion? 

Are all the various roles, essential to the most efficient functioning of 

the group, being played? Is each member making his own unique con- 

tribution, or are particular individuals dominating the group? 

6. Does the group have an orderly procedure for the making of decisions, 
and are the individual members satisfied with the results? 

7. Is the group able effectively to implement their plans in practice? 


vi 


Group Evaluation Forms 


Another helpful proced 
may be completed by each individu > § 
Meeting. Such forms allow the group to record feelings and attitudes 
about the group process. Individual members should identify and 
note the strengths of the group which they feel contribute to the group 
Process and should be maintained, and also the weaknesses which they 


feel should be eliminated. Any general or specific comments pertain- 
he group process should also be 


Ng to ways and means to improve t ; 
recorded. The varied opinions on the forms should be tabulated in 
o the group at a subsequent 


Some form or other and a report made to Fhe sedus 
Meeting. Thus a means is provided of improving future mectings. 


ure is to utilize evaluation forms, which 
al member at the end of the group 


Tape Recording the Group Session 

The use of a tape recorder in which the entire meeting is recorded 
Provides an excellent means for developing increased insight into the 
§Toup process. The playback of the group session can bea dramatic 
and highly effective means of pointing out to the group its various 
Strengths and weaknesses. T he fact that particular members domi- 
Nate the conversation, while others become argumentative, 18 dra- 
Matically illustrated. Periodically, e conversation may prove 


«, evaluating the group Process, see Halbert E. 
E o n, aaa New York: Holt, 1960, Chapter 18. 


twists of th 


li. 
Gulle or a variety of forms fo 
Y, Discussion, Conference, 
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somewhat humorous—and the resulting laughter may prove helpful 
in reducing group tension. 

The progress of a group will depend to a great extent upon ade- 
quate attention to these evaluative procedures. Through the correc- 
tion of past mistakes, new directions may be charted, which will 
ultimately lead to the achievement of the group’s desired goals. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1. Developments and changes in the structure of our society and in 
our relationships in the world community neecssitate the need for con- 
tinued study and application of group techniques throughout our society. 


2. Through group techniques, teachers in today’s schools can facili- 


tate the development of democratic attitudes and skills in working with 
others. 


3. Studies in group dynamics indicate that individuals in a group can 
grow in their ability to work more effectively together. Democratic groups 
possess certain definite characteristics that differentiate them from groups 
of individuals lacking common interests and goals. 


4. Studies in group dynamics indicate that the playing of certain spe- 
cific roles by individuals within a group are essential to progress, while 
certain other roles inhibit the group's functioning. These roles may be 
classified as follows: 

A. Group task roles—assumed for the purpose of defining and 
solving common problems. 

B. Group building and maintenance roles—helpful for develop- 
ing and maintaining group-centered attitudes. 

c. Individual roles—assumed as a means of satisfying personal 
needs; generally hinder the group's progress. 


5. Specific techniques exist and should be utilized for the improve- 
ment of the group process. They are as follows: 

A. Role-playing—a creative group endeavor in which particular 
problems, or methods of handling a situation, are dramatized 
for the benefit of the group. 

B. Buzz sessions—a small sub-group of five or six persons, Ort- 
ganized for purposes of stimulating discussion and/or identi- 
fying critical issues. 

c. Decision-making practice—a means of improving group com- 
petence by practice in making simple decisions commensurate 
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with the group’s ability. Emphasis is upon the process of de- 
cision making, rather than on the difficulty of the problem. 

D. Brainstorming—an organized group procedure for the stimula- 
tion of ideas. 

E. Leadership practice—the rotation of leadership responsibili- 
tics within the group, thus allowing for the development of 
increased leadership skills and an appreciation of leadership 
responsibilities. 

r. Catharsis—a planned group expression (gripe session) of prob- 
lems of concern to the group, which clears the air and facili- 
tates more effective group work. 

c. Recreational experiences—group participation in parties, pic- 
nics, etc, which improves group morale and the group’s 
effectiveness. 


6. The characteristics of the group leader have a considerable effect 
On the development of individual and group attitudes. Characteristic 
attitudes and behavior of a particular group are generally consistent with 


the type of leadership provided the group. 
now and understand the particular 


7. It is essential that the teacher k 
k of understanding of the class’ 


Tole which his class has assigned him. Lac 
Concept of him may result in difficulties. 

ld endeavor to help the group op- 
ng, he should work co-operatively 
odie evaluation of the group's 
l status roles and the use of 
lation of the thinking of the 


___ 8. The effective group leader shou 
a at optimum efficiency. In so doing, 
Others, assume responsibility for peri 
Progress, endeavor to minimize individua 
technical terms, and refrain from any manipu 
&roup members. 
acher’s impact upon the personalities of the stu- 
dents, he should avoid dominating the classroom situation; he should 
Create the proper classroom atmosphere conducive to effective learning, en- 
Courage the making of group decisions pertinent to their purposes, and 
Provide leadership situations for all students. 


10. Periodic evaluation of the group process is essential to continuing 
Progress and improved efficiency. Some specific techniques or devices that 


may be used are: 

A. Feedback by 4 group 
group will keep a recor 
the group process and 
large. 


9. In view of the te 


observer—a designated person in the 
d of the factors that facilitate or inhibit 
periodically report to the group at 
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B. Group evaluation forms—the use of group evaluation forms at 
the end of each meeting allow an opportunity for members to 
record the feelings and attitudes of individual members and the 
factors that contribute to or inhibit the group process. A com- 
posite report of all members’ opinions can be helpful in de- 
termining future directions of group work. 

c. Tape recording the group session—playbacks of tape recorded 
sessions of group work can be an effective and dramatic basis 
for analyzing a group’s strengths and weaknesses. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Experimental Studies in the Social Climates of Groups (Iowa State University) 


32 min. 

Shows the effects of several ty 

and learning of junior high sc 

in an experimental situation by 
autocratic. 

Learning Through Cooperative 

versity, and Kansas City, 


pes of social organizations upon the attitudes 
hool children. The social climates developed 
Lewin are democratic, laissez-faire, and 


Planning (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Missouri Public Schools) 19 min. 


Elementary school children are shown planning for a program of com- 
Munity cooperation in cleaning up and beautifying their community. 
Teachers and parents serve as consultants and helpers, and the children 
themselves prepare a school paper and exhibit to show their planning and 


accomplishments. 

Meeting in Session (N.E.A.) 30 min. 
Illustrates two types of group behavior—authoritarian and democratic— 
as found in two settings. The scene depicts five nurses in the reao 
with their supervisor. Shows the group working in both an authoritarian 
and a democratic manner in solving their staffing problems. 
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Practicing Democracy in the Classroom (N.E.A.) 25 min. 


A high school social studies class explores techniques of planning, sharing, 
gaining and giving information, evaluating, and deciding. Shows group 
dynamics in action. Emphasizes democratic methods as adaptable to any 
subject and age level. Provides interpretation of schools’ purposes and 
methods related directly to community necds. Helpful to adult groups. 


Production 5118 (M.O.T.) 30 min. 


A dramatic story of the problems of understanding one another—com- 
munication. 


Role Playing in Human Relations Training (N.E.A.) 25 min. 


The use of role-playing as an educational method is illustrated. Shows 
how insight may be gained into various problems in human relations by 
demonstrating and analyzing the effects of different behavior, identifying 
inter-personal relationships that are detrimental to group progress, and 
practicing new behavior prior to applying it in real-life situations. Proce- 
dures in utilizing role-playing are also illustrated—selecting the problem, 
setting up the actual role-playing situation, determining when to terminate 
the demonstration, and leading the discussion in the evaluation of the 
role-playing situation. 
Teamwork (Simmel-Meserney) 18 min. 


A group of high school students are shown learning about six ways in which 
co-operation can be secured—through force, bargaining, trickery, compro- 


mise, leadership, and democracy. The merits of each procedure are dis- 
cussed. 


Why Do People Misunderstand Each Other (Indiana University) 30 min. 


Discusses the variations in meanings of words and how these variations 
affect the communication process. Illustrates how misunderstanding can 
occur by a speaker using words in one way and a listener interpreting them 
in another. Stresses the fact that meaning is not always in words, but in 
the thought of the speaker and the interpretation of the listener. 


Chapter VIII 


THE SELECTION OF OBJECTIVES 
FOR EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


The authors have considered in the preceding two chapters of Part II 
the nature of American society and the changing nature and growing 
Importance of the group process and group actions in that society. 
They will now consider the problem of choosing goals for schools 
within the American democracy. The nature of objectives in general 
will be discussed as well as possible sources from which objectives can 
be secured and how they may be validated. Also alternative ways will 
be set forth in which these aims can be stated for most effective con- 


Version into action in the schools. 


THE NATURE OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


What is an educational objective? An objective is the goal or end 
for which you are aiming—where you plan to go. Synonyms quite 
Often used in educational literature are: goals, values, and outcomes. 

hese words have slightly different connotations but approximately 
the same meaning. A goal is something toward which one strives and 
which one hopes to accomplish. A value is something you prize—that 
you direct your activities toward achieving. An outcome is usually 
thought of as the result of a certain activity. Outcomes are usually 
More specific and concrete than are goals. However, the two terms 


are almost synonymous. 

Tt; What is the importance 
t is rather obvious that, un 
Plan; in order to plan effectively 
nation. Many teachers are not cl 
quently, they fall into a pattern of accomplishing 


of objectives in educational planning? 
less one has a goal, it is very difficult to 
for a trip, one must know his desti- 
carly conscious of their goals. Conse- 
( a few things, which 
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they only vaguely recognize, without clearly sharpening their vision 
of the nature of the desired ends involved. The teacher who has no 
clear objectives tends to be pushed hither and thither by the pressures 
of the moment, whether from fellow teachers, administrators, parents, 
or students. 

An objective is something to be accomplished. As soon as it has 
been accomplished, it ceases to function as one. For this reason ob- 
jectives can seldom be completely achieved. They represent desired 
goals rather than things which can be easily accomplished. Obstacles 
encountered in the pursuit of objectives do not necessarily change 
them, even though they may cause changes in the methods—just as 
a detour in the road may force a person to take a different road, even 
though the destination is not changed. 

It is impossible to determine if teaching has been successful and 
if the students have accomplished their assigned work unless the 
teacher has clarified his goals. These goals must be expressed in such 
a form that progress toward them may be measured. 

In the final analysis, the set of objectives which the teacher 
adopts depends to a great extent upon his particular philosophy or 
framework of values. This framework of values is not limited only to 
educational considerations but also depends on the basic personal 
philosophy of the teacher. In the latter part of this chapter, we shall 
discuss some of the alternative philosophies current in education to 
see how a given set of values might relate to an over-all philosophy 
which would determine its flavor or vitality. 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY OF EARLY 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


A look at some of the early aims of education may help to clarify 
the problem of determining objectives. Quite often the earlier writers 
of Western civilization included goals for the educational function of 
society as a part of some other formulation of wider scope. Of course, 
in the period before the development of written literature, and when 
the school was not a differentiated institution of the society, the ob- 
jectives were usually unformulated. In some cases, however, they were 
more closely followed than if they had been formulated. For example, 
absolute conformity was an acceptable objective for most non-literate 
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peoples. This objective was usually fully accomplished in practice by 
the tribe even though its members probably could not have expressed 
it in so many words. 

One of the earliest writers who was impressed with the im- 
portance of education was Plato (427-347 3.c.). In his Republic, he 
Set up education as the principal means whereby persons could be 
trained for their place in life; and education was to be the criterion used 
to select the philosopher-rulers for the oligarchic state which he called a 
republic. Writers down through the ages, including those who wrote 
during the Renaissance, were often concerned about the improve- 
ment of education, an institution which had frequently become de- 
generate. They often formulated ideas about education which were 
closely related to the values of the ruling classes of the times. For 
example, the Renaissance thinkers were impressed with the value of 
education in the humanities (or literature about man) as opposed to 
the other-worldly formulation of the period preceding. 

Other idealistic philosophers have from time to time reformu- 
lated ideas concerning education. Comenius (1592-1617) developed 
ideas about education which were very similar to those of many think- 
ers of more recent modern times, with an emphasis upon the concrete 
and on understanding the world in which we live. Rousseau (1712- 
1778), in his book Emile, was interested in having education based 
almost entirely upon the natural development of the child as such, 
Tather than in having society impose its characteristics upon the child. 
Both Rousseau and Comenius have profoundly influenced modern 
education. 

__ Scientific developments, ; 
of the scientific method and Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
man in the same development as the other animals and, for that 
Matter, all living things, caused numerous persons to re-think the 
whole problem of values and purposes. For example, Spencer (1820- 
1903), writing in the latter part of the nineteenth century, asked the 
question, “What knowledge is of most worth?” His frame of reference 
developed out of Darwinian evolutionary theory. He found that man’s 
Society had evolved, just as had biological man. Therefore, he investi- 
gated human life itself to determine what life activities followed of 
necessity, Thus, he would be able to determine what the objectives of 
education for life might be. He assumed that the objectives of educa- 


such as Newton’s concept of the nature 
which placed 
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tion should relate to these main life activities. The following are the 
five groups of activities which Spencer set forth: * 
1. Activities which directly minister to self-preservation. 
2. Activities which, by securing the necessities of life, indirectly 
minister to self-preservation. 
3. Activities which have for their end the rearing and disciplining 
of offspring. 
4. Activities which are involved in the maintenance of proper 
social and political relations. 
5. Those miscellaneous activities which make up the leisure part 
of life, devoted to the gratification of tastes and feelings. 
It will be noted, as we explore those objectives of education which 


have been set up since then, that many are elaborations and ramifica- 
tions of Spencer’s. 


SOME EARLIER MODERN AMERICAN FORMULATIONS 


In 1918, the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education made a careful study to work out objectives for secondary 
education. It did so by attempting to survey those activities of life 
common to all. As a result of this survey, the committee formulated 
the so-called “Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education.” 
This has been perhaps the most widely known set of purposes ever 
produced in the United States and has had a great influence on Ameri- 
can education. The following are the seven “Cardinal Principles”: * 

1. Health 
2. Command of Fundamental Processes 
3. Worthy Home Membership 
4. Vocation 
5. Civic Education 
6. Worthy Use of Leisure Time 
7. Ethical Character 

The above are, of course, just the titles of the seven general areas 
included in the cardinal principles. Under each of these, there is a 
brief description which gives in greater detail the nature of each item. 
Also there is an accompanying explanation which discusses at length 

1 Herbert Spencer, Education. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1897, p. 32. 


2 United States, Bureau of Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. 
Bulletin 35, Washington, D.C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1918, pp. 5-10. 
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the meaning and application of the democratic philosophy behind 
the seven cardinal principles. Later in this chapter a brief explanation 
is given of each of them. 

In 1932, a committee of the National Education Association 
formulated ten “Socio-Economic Goals of America.” These were 
developed in order that these goals for America might also serve as 
general goals for education. All of them (except possibly number 1) 
might serve as goals both for our society and for education.$ 
me following are their goals as they were slightly revised in 
. Hereditary strength 


. Physical security 
. Participation in an evolving culture: skills and knowledges 


. Participation in an evolving culture: values and outlooks 

. An active, flexible personality 

. Suitable occupation 

. Economic security 

. Mental security 

. Freedom 

10. Fair play and equality of opportunity 

As in the case of the seven cardinal principles previously cited, 
e names of the ten socio-economic goals. In 
is, following each, a description in more 
plication which accompanies them an 
ucation. A more complete ex- 
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the above are merely th 
the original publication there 
detail and there is in the pu 
explanation of their application to ed 
Planation of these goals will be made later in this chapter. 


POSSIBLE SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Among the questions frequently raised by someone desiring to 
choose for himself a set of educational objectives are: “From what 
Sources* may I derive my objectives?,” and “How can I validate a 
hypothetical objective?” In tum, the selection of a source depends 
upon the selection of a basic educational philosophy ( discussed later 
1n this chapter). We shall first, however, examine some of the possible 


“What are Desirable Socio-Economic 


2 One reference to the earlier version is 
n Association, 23, (January, 1934), 


Goals for Ameri 5 s 
merica?” Journal of National Educatio: 
Pp. 6-12. J 
4 The word sources in this context does not 
mediate means, but to the original areas from whic! 


refer to books or other such inter- 
h the ideas are derived. 
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alternative sources from which one might acquire different sets of 
purposes and also examine various means of validating them. 


The Nature of Society (Real or Ideal) 


Many formulations in the past have used as their source an analy- 
sis of the nature of a particular society. This may be a non-existent ideal 
society from which implications for education are derived (such as 
in Plato’s Republic), or it may be an existing one. The latter had 
been used infrequently until the anthropological and sociological 
research of the past few decades. In Chapter VI we have set forth 
an analysis of the nature of the American society, an analysis which 
has an important bearing upon the whole problem of the choice of 
educational objectives for the United States. However, the goals 
based on a real society need not be drawn directly as a copy, so to 
speak, of the whole of that society, but from some smaller aspect of 
it. The concept of social demands in the next section is an example 
of objectives based largely on things required of individuals for suc- 
cess in a society. Most of the formulations of objectives which have 
been made in recent years in American culture have related them- 
selves to the peculiar nature of our democratic society. To that extent 
the society has been influential, even though it may not have been the 
sole factor in determining the objectives. 

In Plato’s Republic, the portrayal of a state governed by the 
philosopher-rulers set up an ideal division of persons into three groups: 
the philosopher-rulers, the soldiers, and the workers. The educational 
system would have as its fundamental task the teaching of the nature 
of the state and the selection and training of persons for the three 
groups. The school would thoroughly indoctrinate the students in 
the soundness of the idea of this oligarchic state ruled by the wise. 

In contrast, the Educational Policies Commission, in a relatively 


recent publication," identified the “Hallmarks of Democratic Edu- 
cation” as follows: 


1. Democratic education has as its central purpose the welfare of all the 
people. 

2. Democratic education serves each individual with justice, seeking to 
provide equal educational opportunity for all, regardless of intelligence, 
race, religion, social status, economic condition, or vocational plans. 


5 NEA, Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1940, pp. 35-39. Used by permission. 
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3. Democratic education respects the basic civil liberties in practice and 
clarifies their meaning through study. 

4. Democratic education is concerned for the maintenance of those eco- 
nomic, political, and social conditions which are necessary for the en- 
joyment of liberty. 

5. Democratic education guarantees to all the members of its community 
the right to share in determining the purposes and policies of educa- 
tion. 

6. Democratic education uses democratic methods, in classroom, ad- 
ministration, and student activities. 

7. Democratic education makes efficient use of personnel, teaching re- 
spect for competence in positions of responsibility. 

8. Democratic education teaches through experience that every privilege 
entails a corresponding duty, every authority a responsibility, every 
responsibility an accounting to the group which granted the privilege 
or authority. f 

9. Democratic education demonstrates that far-reaching changes, of 
both policies and procedures, can be carried out in orderly and peace- 
ful fashion, when the decisions to make the changes have been reached 
by democratic means. 

10. Democratic education liberates and uses the intelligence of all. 

11. Democratic education equips citizens with the materials of knowl- 
edge needed for democratic efficiency. , , 

12. Democratic education promotes loyalty to democracy by stressing posi- 
tive understanding and appreciation and by summoning youth to serv- 


ice in a great cause. 


Another publication è has indicated the following relationships 
between our democratic society and the main goals of education: 


The values of democracy, to be most useful in giving direction to . . . 
education, need to be translated into goals for human improvement 
for which there is widespread public support. The people of the United 
States, in common with the peoples of other nations, have a high 
degree of agreement on three major goals: (1) international coopera- 
tion to secure a lasting peace; (2) a high level of economic well- 
being, and a standard of living commensurate with the potentialities 
of modern technology; and (3) a fuller realization of the values of 
hnic, and interracial relations. All 


democracy in intercultural, inter-et > ' 
education: international co- 


these goals have implications for . . . a 

operation requires the development of international understanding to 

ë James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna, Education for Social Competence. New 
York: Scott-Foresman, 1948, pp. 22-23. 
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support it; economic well-being requires a more extensive emphasis on 
education for economic efficiency; and better intergroup relations in- 
volves a greater equality of educational opportunity in the nation and 
the world as a whole, and in many cases, in local communities, schools, 
and classrooms. 


The Demands of Society 


Some of the persons who use society as a source for determining 
the goals of education look at the demands which the society lays 
upon these persons who enter into it in order to determine what the 
school should do. Where appropriate, the school would attempt to 
prepare its pupils to meet the demands of the society in which they 
are to live and work. Examples might be: society demands that we 
know how to use numbers—to add, subtract, multiply, and divide; 
therefore, the school should teach us how to do that. Society demands 
that we know how to work hard—to do a good job; therefore, the 
school should develop this trait. An example of a set of objectives 
based largely upon this concept is the one developed in 1944 by the 
Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals. The following is 


what they have labeled “The Imperative Needs of Youth of Second- 
ary-School Age.” 7 


1. All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised 
work experience as well as education in the skills and knowledge of 
their occupations, 


2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and physical fit- 
ness. 

3. All youth need to understand the tights and duties of a citizen of a 
democratic society, and to be diligent and competent in the perform- 
ance of their obligations as members of the community and citizens of 
the state and nation, and of the world. 

4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family for the 
individual and society and the conditions conducive to successful 
family life. 

7 Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, “The Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary- 


School Age,” Bulletin of the Association of Secondary School Principals, 31, No. 145 
(March, 1947), pp. 7-144. Used by permission. 
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5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods and services 
intelligently, understanding both the values received by the con- 
sumer and the economic consequences of their acts. 

6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the influence 
of science on human life, and the main scientific facts concerning the 
nature of the world and of man. 

7. All youth need opportunities to develop their capacities to appreciate 
beauty in literature, art, music, and nature. 

8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and to budget 
it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfactions to the individual 
with those that are socially useful. 

9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to grow in their 
insight into ethical values and principles, and to be able to live and 


work cooperatively with others. 
10. All youth need to grow in their ability to think rationally, to express 
their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with understanding. 


The Nature of the Individual 

Other persons, in looking for a basis for educational goals, turn 
their attention away from the society toward the individual himself. 
Since education must be concerned ultimately with individuals, the 
Study of the basic nature of the human species apart from culture 
might prove fruitful. Usually, however, the study is of human beings 
as they are found in a particular culture. What are their character- 
istics, what are their needs, what are the various stages of develop- 
ment, and what is needed in each of these stages in terms of provid- 
ing for their most effective growth? 

These analyses, usually made by persons belonging to such groups 
as child study clubs, child development psychologists, and others, are 
Not greatly concerned about society—merely with the extent to which 
the Society affects the individual and, of course, the extent to which 
the individual must solve his problems in a given culture. The indi- 
vidual will be different according to the culture (or sub-culture) in 
which he grows up, but the center of attention is focused upon the 
individual himself, and each school must adapt its program to meet 
the tremendous range of individuals found in that school. There will 
naturally be many problems common to all, so that there will be a 
Portion of the curriculum in common, but there will also need to be a 


reat deal of individualization. 
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The Desires or Interests of the Individual 


Others turn their attention to the individual, but they do so in 
terms of studying his desires or interests. They do this because they 
know that the most effective learning is that which is motivated by 
the desire of the individual to learn. This somewhat extreme point 
of view bases the curriculum upon the needs felt by the individual 
rather than upon what might be considered by others to be his actual 
needs, needs of which the individual is not aware. It does have the ad- 
vantage of providing for excellent motivation. 

One criticism of this point of view is that a child is not likely to 
know what his educational needs really are. Consequently, the teacher 
who bases the curriculum upon the child’s “whims” may not be 
giving the child a proper education. The child does not usually have 
the opportunity, nor the insight, to deliberate and determine his ac- 
tual needs. 

The point of view discussed in this section is close to that which 
has been criticized in the newspapers as “Progressive Education.” ° 
There are not many persons who adhere completely to this point of 
view, although it is held to some extent in conjunction with other 
goals. 

In the next section we shall discuss a point of view which at- 
tempts to combine the second and fourth sources (“demands” and 
“felt needs”) by using a different approach within the framework of a 
particular society—democracy. 


A Modern Needs Approach 


We now have the problem of attempting some kind of reconcilia- 
tion of conflicts among possible bases for an educational system. 
Each student will possibly want to make his own synthesis. Some of 
the material to be presented in the latter part of the chapter under 
the topic, “Conflicting Ideas as to the Objectives of Education,” may 
help the student in constructing his own particular philosophical 
framework. However, it may be worthwhile to see how the two con- 


flicting concepts, the demands and the desires of youth, could be 
reconciled. 


8 The newspaper version of this point of view is, of course, an erroneous one if 
they mean the viewpoint of the Progressive Education Association (disbanded in 
1956), as a careful study of its publications will show. 
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In Figure 8, the authors have set forth a schematic form 
adapted from Thayer, Zachry, and Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary 
Education, which illustrates the conflicts in these two concepts of 
needs. On the one hand, we have the “child” needs, “felt” needs, and 
interests and purposes. On the other, we have “adult” needs, social 
demands, and “lacks.” In any given situation, these may well be in 
conflict. For the best and most effective learning, reflecting psycho- 
logical research, a child must be aware of his needs. If he is aware, he 
will learn more effectively, it will be more meaningful, and he will 
retain it much longer. Consequently, many persons have emphasized 
this way of determining the school curriculum. On the other hand, 
there are certain demands which society makes upon us as children 
and later as adults. We do have certain “lacks,” of which we are 
Sometimes unaware. We can base our education completely upon 
these demands or “lacks.” However, in that case, the goals of 
education become somewhat remote. They are so remote that to 
Many students the school curriculum is merely something that 
they learn in order to pass examinations and to obtain the symbols 
of education. Quite frequently they do not understand the pur- 
Pose of what they are learning because the need for it is so far in 
the future, ’ 

The two conflicting views above have been reconciled by a num- 
ber of persons, but the particular presentation here has been adapted 
from Thayer and others. The conflict can be resolved by the modern 
“needs” concept, sometimes called the “developmental needs” con- 
cept or “vector” needs. It is sometimes expressed as “from—to, indi- 
cating clearly its developmental nature. The arrows in Figure 8 indi- 
cate that this concept considers needs to be not static but dynamic; 
that is, the needs change from one time to another. It starts with the 
child’s own, inadequate, but emotionally real, appraisal of his own 
needs. Then, it moves on through recurring reappraisal and his own 
developing awareness, under careful teacher guidance, of a more ma- 
ture and soundly based conception of his own needs. Finally, a mature 
Understanding of himself and of the concept of his needs is based on 

is present and future role in society. p 

The role of a teacher in all of this is to recognize where the child 
is at any given time, to start at that particular point, and to guide him 
skillfully in the continual reappraisal of his needs so that psycho- 
logically, learning continually occurs largely on the basis of needs of 
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Figure 8. Development of a Modern “Needs” Concept.’ 


TWO CONFLICTING “NEEDS” CONCEPTS 


“Child” needs “Adult” needs 
“Felt” needs Social demands 
Interests and purposes “Lacks” 


These conflicting views can be reconciled bya 
MODERN “NEEDS” CONCEPT 


A “developmental needs” concept, “vector” needs, “from—to.” 


From To 
> 

The child’s own Through recurring A mature understand- 
inadequate, but re-appraisal, and ing of his needs as 
emotionally real, —» his own developing —-» related to himself and 
appraisal of his awareness under to his present and 
own needs. careful teacher future role in society 

guidance, of his 

own needs 


The “modern needs” concept avoids the conflict between the two 
contrasting concepts of needs, is in accord with the best motivational psy- 
chology for learning and, at the same time, helps prepare the individual 
to meet his obligations to society. 


\Start “where the student is.” 


Mead him into broad ex 


periences closely related to his own concept 
of needs. 


V Help him to broaden his concept of his needs. 


Work with him to an eventual joint recognition of his actual needs— 


as related to his own unique self and to the culture in which he finds 
himself. 


°? Adapted from the concept earlier formulate: 


om d in Thayer, Zachry, and 
Kotinsky, Reorganizing Secondary Education, p. 38. 
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which the student is aware. On the other hand, this method avoids 
relying upon the child’s own appraisal, which may be utterly in- 
adequate since it depends on the judgment of an inexperienced per- 
son, knowing very little about the world. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that the teacher guides the child into preconceived notions 
which the teacher has worked out in advance. It does mean that to- 
gether they appraise the child’s real needs in the given society or 
situation. The point at which they eventually arrive may not be the 
hypothetical point the teacher previously had in mind. 

The “modern needs” concept avoids the conflict between the 
two contrasting concepts of needs, is in accord with the best motiva- 
tional psychology for learning, and, at the same time, helps prepare 
the individual to meet the demands of his society. The following is 
a summary of a set of suggestive teaching procedures under this ap- 
proach: 

Start “where the student is.” 

Lead him into broad experiences closely related to his own con- 
cept of his needs. 

Work with him to an eventual joint recognition of his actual 
needs—as related to his own unique self and to the culture in which 
he finds himself, 

The following is a paraphrase of material from Thayer, Zachry, 
and Kotinsky, which partially summarizes this particular needs con- 
cept: 


An educational need must always be both personal and social in 
reference; it must always incorporate both the present desires of the 
individual and what they should desirably become. . . . 

Needs may be grouped into four areas: immediate social relation- 
ships, wider social relationships, economic relationships, and personal 
living. Studies of the democratic tradition revealed three outstanding 
ideals: a high regard for the worth of the individual, reciprocal indi- 
vidual and group responsibility for promoting common concerns, and 
the free play of intelligence in the solution of common problems. Per- 
Sonalities capable of behaving in accord with these ideals is the stated 
goal. In this endeavor tolerance, co-operativeness, skill in reflective 
thinking, social sensitivity, creativeness, self-direction, and esthetic 


appreciation becomes essentials.’ 


B. Zachry, and Ruth Kotinsky. Reorganizing Secondary 


nO Te Thayer, Caroline 
80-86. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939. 


Education, pp. 38, 44, 68-71, 
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HOW SHALL THE OBJECTIVES BE STATED? 


After a decision has been made as to the source of the objectives, 
there needs to be consideration of the ways of stating the objectives. 
Four possible ways are discussed in the sections to follow: the nature 
of society, present societal demands, the needs of the individual, and 
the description of the type of individual desired. 


The Nature of Society 


The objectives of education can be stated in terms of a descrip- 
tion of society. This can be either an ideal society or an existing 
(real) society. 


-İdeal Society. Almost all the aims of education until the time of 
Spencer; and: some of those since, have been based upon the descrip- 
tion of an ideal society with specific ideas derived therefrom for educa- 
tion. Thus, in Plato’s Republic, the description of the characteristics of 
thé society are also.ithe main goals of education. In many of these 
formulations, thé objectives themselves take on an idealistic base, i.e., 
they consist, ofabstract concepts and are, philosophically speaking, 
“universal.” Abstract formulations, whether of an ideal or a real so- 
ciety, are difficult to translate into policies, practices, and programs 
and to use as a basis for an evaluation of success. 


Real Society. Studies have been made of real socicties and at- 
tempts made to find out what are the fundamental bases of values in 
those societies. As an example, a careful study has been made by the 
Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as to what basic premises, although not fully carried out and 
not completely agreed to by all persons in our culture, constitute a 
description of the basic ideals of a real society, namely, our American 
democracy. The following is the list of these premises: 


PREMISES IN THE TRADITION OF AMERICAN LIBERTY ™ 
THE FREE INDIVIDUAL 
Basic Social Beliefs 
Every person is of importance as an individual; his well-being is vital 
in itself. 


11 Selected from the publication, Citizenship Education Project, “Improving Citi- 
zenship Education,” Appendix A. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. Used by permission. 
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All persons should have maximum freedom, consistent with the gen- 
eral welfare, to develop as they desire. 

All persons should be considered as individuals and judged on their 
merit; their differences should be respected, their rights safeguarded. 
All persons should possess equal rights and liberties. 

The rights of any person should not be exercised so as to interfere with 
the rights of others. 

The action of any individual or group must not endanger the welfare 
of the people or threaten the security of the nation. 

Both competition and cooperation among individuals and groups are 
indispensable to the process of democracy. 


Basic Social Guarantees ee 
ia —=. 
Freedom of religion. S ete We 
Freedom of inquiry and criticism. Sg Library @\. 


p 
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Freedom of speech. 
Freedom of the press. 
The privilege of a public education. 


Rights to Life and Liberty 


The right to life. 

The right to liberty of person. 

Freedom from slavery and involuntary servitude. 
Freedom from unreasonable search and seizure. 


Rights of a Fair Trial 
The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. F 
The right to bail. 
The right to indictment by grand jury. 
The right to a speedy, public and fair trial: 


The right to counsel. E , . 
The right to be tried in the district in which the crime occurred. 


The right to an impartial jury. , 
The right to be considered innocent until proven guilty. 

The right to compel persons to appear as witnesses. 

The right to question all witnesses. , , , 
The right of the accused or the witness not to testify against him- 
self. 

The right to appeal for a new trial. 

Freedom from double jeopardy. 
Freedom from cruel and unusu: 
fines. 


al punishment and from excessive 
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Freedom from Unjust Laws 


The right to equal protection by the laws. 


No law may abridge the constitutional rights and guarantees of per- 
sons. 


No law may deprive any person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. 


No ex post facto law may be passed. 
No bills of attainder may be passed. 
Treason is specifically defined in the Constitution. 


Social Responsibilities of the Individual 


Develop personal integrity and act with moral courage. 
Develop his talents and his skills in the fields of his interests. 


Restrain the exercise of his right so as not to harm the general welfare 
or violate the lawful rights of others. 


In time of national emergency, accept the restriction or even the sus- 
pension of some of his rights and privileges in the interest of public 
security. 


Give direct, unselfish service to his family, his community, and his 
nation. 


If need be, take up arms in defense of his country. 


THE FREE GOVERNMENT 
Basic Political Beliefs 


Men have the ability to govern themselves. 
All power belongs to and comes from the people. 
Public officials are responsible to the people. 


The people have the right to reform, alter, or totally change their 
government by lawful means when they so desire. 


Government has a responsibility to promote the general welfare. 


Government should be by law duly adopted, and not by the whim of 
any man. 


The church and the state should be separate. 
Constitutional Checks on Government Power 


The powers of government are distributed among the federal, state, 
and local governments. 
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The executive, legislative, and judicial branches of government are 
separate, each exercising its own powers. 

These powers are so granted that certain powers of each branch act 
as checks on those of the other two branches. 

The military forces are under civilian control of the executive branch 
and dependent upon the legislature for appropriations and manpower. 


The Right to Influence Government 
The right to select representatives in government in frequent, certain, 
and regular elections. 
The right to run for public office. 
The freedom of assembly. 
The right to petition government. 


Political Responsibilities 


he responsibility to keep informed about public 


The people have t l 
those in public office. 


problems and the action taken on them by 
Vote at each election. 

Accept public office when public interest requires it. 

Voice opinions and demands directly to representatives in government. 
In time of public emergency, serve as the government may direct. 
Use democratic methods to achieve group agreement—conference, 
debate, compromise—and abide by the will of the majority; the major- 
ity should respect the rights and opinions of the minority. 

Consider the common good before group and class loyalties. 

Obey the law and use only lawful means to correct injustices. 


THE FREE ECONOMY 

Basic Economic Goals 
An increasing national prod 
development, that will lower 
of living. , 
The elimination of deep and prolonged depression. 

Je economic competition consistent with the general 


uctivity, made possible by technological 
the cost of goods and raise the standard 


The freest possib 
welfare. 
Opportunity for full development. 


Full employment under safe and healthful working conditions. 


Fair pay. 
Sufficient food, clothing, housing, and medical care. 
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Social security—protection against the basic hazards of existence such 
as old age, sickness, accident, and unemployment. 

The opportunity to enjoy life—no one should be so hard-pressed to 
earn the necessities of life that he cannot take part in the “pursuit of 
happiness.” 


The Economic Guarantees of the Constitution. 


No one can be deprived of his property without due process of law. 


No one can be enslaved or forced to labor involuntarily except as 
punishment for a crime. 


No property can be seized for public use without giving the owner 
just compensation. 


No tax can be imposed without the consent of the people, expressed 
through a majority of their representatives in government. 


The Rights of Property 


The individual may own and use land, houses, personal property, and 
money. 


The individual may own natural resources and the means of production. 
The individual may pass his property on to others of his own choosing. 


The Privileges of Individual Enterprise 


The individual may start his own business and profit financially from 
its operations. 


The individual may employ, discharge, and direct his employees, pro- 
viding he does not violate the law. 


The individual may save, spend, or invest his money as he may desire. 


The individual may make contracts with the assurance that they will 
be legally binding on all parties. 


The individual may profit from his ideas and inventions, protected 
by patent and copyright laws. 


The Privileges of Individual Labor 


The individual may work at any job he can obtain and keep. 
The individual may leave his job whenever he so desires. 
The individual may join a labor union. 


The Privileges and Responsibilities of Economic Organizations—Corporate 
Enterprise and Organized Labor 


Both may organize, business in associations and in corporations under 
state charters, labor in free and uncoerced unions. 
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Both may acquire financial power—corporations through profits and 
the sale of securities, unions by assessing members. 

Unions, as the representatives of all or a specified group of workers in 
an industry or plant, may bargain with management. 

Union members may strike and picket peacefully. 

Neither business nor labor may use its organized power in restraint of 
trade. 

Neither business nor labor may imperil the health or safety of the 
nation. 


THE FREE WORLD 


Premises Guiding Foreign Relations 
The people influence the making and carrying out of foreign policy. 
We are a politically independent nation, and we want to remain inde- 


pendent. 

We are a nation in which the individual is allowed a large degree of 
freedom; we desire to retain unimpaired our individual rights and 
liberties; we believe that a large degree of individual freedom every- 
where in the world offers the best hope of lasting peace. 

We are a peaceful people and we work to rid the world of war and the 
threat of war. 

We area friendly people with no traditional enemies, and we want to 
have friendly relations with all people. 

We believe that all peoples of the world are entitled to freedom to 
develop in their own way. 

Through the United Nations we hope to play an active and construc- 
tive part in the world community. l l 
We favor the free and uncensored flow of ideas and information 


throughout the world. 


Present Societal Demands 

Stating the objectives in terms of the demands of society corre- 
Sponds with the use of the needs of society as a source of objectives as 
previously discussed, where the example was given of the “Basic 
Needs of Youth” as a sample of this approach. Other statements can 
also be given as examples but, whatever the statements made, they 
are usually listed in such terms as “Society demands thus and so, 
“Youth needs thus and so,” or “Persons lack thus and so. 
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The Needs of the Individual 


This can refer to the “felt needs” approach as discussed under 
“Sources of Objectives” earlier in the section headed “Desires of the 
Individual,” or the new “modern needs” approach discussed in the 
main section immediately preceding. In this instance a list of the 
needs of the individual is made, and these become the objectives of 
the school’s program. 


Descriptions of the Type of Individual Desired 


Individuals can be described, either in abstract fashion or by 
using a behavioral description. 


Abstract. We may describe the individual in terms of the charac- 
teristics which the individual might have, such as “honesty,” “integ- 
rity,” or “industry.” These are more or less abstract characteristics of 
the kind of individual we are striving to develop. These abstract char- 
acteristics, of course, must eventually be translated into behavioral 
ones, as do all of the other possible statements of objectives listed 
earlier, in order to be used in the process of evaluation. This leads us 
next to a description in terms of the desired behavior of the individual. 


Behavioral. One of the modern developments in the statement of 
objectives is to describe the ideal type of individual in terms of actual 
behavior. Even though the objectives may be stated in one of the other 
methods in our preceding discussion, they must be given concrete ap- 
plication. Consequently, this method of description becomes one of 
the most practical ones to be used. Regardless of the source or original 
form of the statement of objectives, in the final analysis they must, 
either directly or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly, be expressed in 
terms of the kind of behavior we wish students to exhibit. Then we 
can develop devices and techniques to measure the extent to which the 
student does exemplify these particular types of behavior. 

An excellent example of this approach is the set of objectives 
formulated by the Educational Policies Commission in 1937. In this 
case the Commission was thinking about the purposes of education 
in American democracy and therefore used the nature of society as a 
basis, but they stated the goals in very concrete fashion. They classi- 
fied four broad areas to be considered: the individual as an edu- 
cated person, an educated producer, an educated consumer, and an 
educated citizen. They next proceeded to state characteristics of an 
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ideal individual under each of the four headings: self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility. 
Under each of these, there were sub-headings, followed by a more 
detailed description as to what each meant.’* Examples: 

The educated person protects his health and that of his depend- 
ents. 

The educated producer maintains and improves his efficiency. 

The educated citizen has defenses against propaganda. 

The Educational Policies Commission in a recent publication 
stimulated in part by the challenges to education posed by the crises 
of our times, as we have set forth in Chapters I and VI, have at- 
tempted to establish some priority among the various objectives com- 
peting for attention. The publication, which may be the Commission’s 
most significant one since 1938 suggests a “central purpose”: 1 
e which runs through and strengthens all other edu- 
s—the common thread of education—is the develop- 
nk. This is the central purpose to which the 
school must be oriented if it is to accomplish either its traditional 
tasks or those newly accentuated by recent changes in the world. To 
say it is central is not to say that it is the sole purpose or in all circum- 
stances the most important purpose, but that it must be a pervasive 
concern in the work of the school. 


The purpos 
cational purpose 
ment of the ability to thi 


WHO HAS THE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FORMULATING OBJECTIVES? 


estions to be decided is, “On what group 
laced for the final formulation of edu- 
me of the possibilities that might 


One of the important qu 
Should the responsibility be p 
Cational objectives?” Let us look at so 
be considered: 


1. U. S. Office of Education. This is the highest body in our 


Country officially responsible for education. However, due to the tradi- 
tion of state control of education, no attempt is made by the U. S. 
Office of Education to speak for or make policy for education in gen- 
eral, 


ici issi s 2 ion in American 
12 NEA, E ional Policies Commission. Purposes of Education in 
Democracy, Washington, D.G: 1937, pp- 47-123. These are quoted in full on p. 212- 
13 of this text. ; 
4 Commission. The Central Purpose of American 


° NEA, Educational Policies 
Education, Washington, D.C.: The Commission, 1961, p. 12. 
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2. Educational Policies Commission. This is a group of citizens 
representing a wide range of leadership in the United States. They are 
appointed by the National Educational Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. This group meets from time to 
time and makes formulations concerning educational policy. One ex- 
ample of their work is the statement on objectives of education listed 
in the preceding section. This group, however, is not an official one 
and does not even speak for the organizations which appoint it. It has 
no authority except what it can gain because of the merit of its pro- 
posals. 

3. State Departments of Education. Each of the states is given, 
by the separation of the powers in the State and Federal Govern- 
ment, jurisdiction over its own system. The states differ with respect 
as to how they organize this authority but usually it is delegated to 
some type of a chief state school officer, a department of education, 
and/or a board of education to administer. 

4. Local boards of education. In almost all of our states, the re- 
sponsibility for operating the school has been delegated to local boards 
of education in the school districts. There is not much question as to 
who has the legal responsibility for decision-making in American edu- 
cation; it lies with the local boards. However, a board of education can 
choose to restrict itself to general policy-making and leave profes- 
sional decisions to other groups if it so wishes, 

5. Professional teacher organizations, Another group on which 
responsibility might be placed for the choosing of the objectives of 
education might be the professional organizations of teachers. In 
many other professions, such as law, medicine, architecture, and 
chemical engincering, many of the standards and qualifications for 
work in the field are set forth by the profession itself. In some cases, 
the laws of the states, or unofficial regulations determining the ac- 
creditation of training for entering the profession, place the final 
decisions in regard to standards in the hands of the profession itself. 
It would not at all be out of reason for the teaching profession itself 
to determine the goals for education in American society. 

6. Parents. Since in a sense the school is attempting to help par- 
ents in rounding out the development of their children by doing 
specialized work that the parents are unable to do, the school might 
be considered to be the agent of the parents, and the-objectives of 
the school could be determined by the parents themselves as a group. 
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This decision could be made by rooms, by buildings, by school districts, 
or parents in general, either by direct organizational action or through 
the influence of public opinion. 

7. The citizens of a community. Since the school is an agent of 
the community, the community itself through the expression of 
public opinion might determine in detail the objectives of the school 
and achieve the desired results through the election of officials to run 
the school or through advisory committees. 

8. Students of the school. There are some persons who say that 
since the students of the school are the recipients of the educational 
program, they should have a part—if not the major part—to play in 
determining what the school should do for them. This is an extreme 
point of view, because the pupils of the school are somewhat young 
and irresponsible and, often according to prevailing pupil mores, 
their role is conceived as resistance to education rather than participa- 
tion in a cooperative attempt to build a better curriculum. Certainly, 
pupils should have a voice in determining school regulations (within 
broad policies) and in the organization of many extra-class activities. 
Here, however, we are concerned with the curriculum and teaching 
methods. 

9. The administrators of the school. Since the administrators are 
given the responsibility for running the school, they could be the per- 
sons who would determine the objectives of education, acting in this 
Sense as the agents of the board of education or of the people. 

After considering the above possibilities and many more which 
might be suggested, such as certain pressure groups which have volun- 
teered to help the school decide on its objectives, we ‘come to the 
point of decision as to who should be given the responsbility for the 
final formulation of the objectives of education. 


A CLARIFICATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR FORMULATING OBJECTIVES 


Let us look first at the nature of the educational process and see 
what is the character of the problem. In the first place, all of the 
Structure of institutional education and all of the manipulation of 
Materials and persons in the process of education are to no avail if 
the proper educational activity does not take place at the one and 
Only point in the educational system where education occurs—the 
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point at which teacher meets pupil (see Figure 9). In the situation 
where teacher meets pupil—where education, as far as it is controlled 
by the school, takes place—whether you have teacher-dominated 
classes or pupil-centered classes, the teacher is the central figure in the 


The American Society 
The State School Administration 
The Local School Board 
The Professional Teacher Organization 
The Individual Teacher 


The point at which 
the educational 
Process operates 


O 


>) 


Child 
Home 
Community 


Playmates 


Figure 9. The Crucial Point in the Educational Process. 


school. Policies based on philosophies of education held by state 
boards of education or teachers’ professional organizations will usually 
be ineffective unless they are understood and accepted by the indi- 
vidual teacher himself. Philosophies generally will have little effect 
except at the point at which learning takes place. In some school sys- 
tems, the board of education or the school administators have pre- 
pared and printed a set of objectives (philosophy of education), and 
distributed it to the teachers. For the most part, a philosophy handled 
in this manner has made little difference as far as the teachers’ actions 
are concerned. 

The writers feel that general policies, broad enough to allow for 
considerable flexibility for local planning and for adaptation to local 
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conditions, should be laid down by the authorities responsible for the 
operation of the school, namely, the state educational authorities and 
the local board of education. The final decisions within those limits 
should be in the hands of the administrator and teachers of a given 
school—those persons who have face-to-face relationships and who have 
the responsibility for running a school program in a given situation. 
These persons should seek all the help they possibly can from all the 
previously mentioned state and local agencies and many more. Then, 
they themselves will meet to deliberate upon what shall be their school 
program, to discuss freely the problem of what shall constitute the 
philosophy and the objectives, and the practices suitable for carrying 
them out. There will of course be wide ranges of opinion and basic 
philosophical differences. However, there will be many points of agree- 
ment, and other points where individuals will disagree in philosophy 
but not about practice. These two kinds of agreements can be estab- 
lished. Even where there are basic differences in philosophy, the group 
May agree that, under the limitations and problems that they are fac- 
ing at that time, the policy needed is quite clearly indicated. In this way 


agreement can be reached about many matters. Still, there will be cer- 


tain policies which cannot be agreed upon. If the decisions with respect 
left to the discretion of the local 


to these policies are within the area 
School, these will have to be decided, in the final analysis, by a ma- 
Jority vote. The minority will have to agree to go along with the ma- 
Jority if this policy is one in which the school must be uniform, In 
Many cases, practical necessity dictates a uniform policy. 

There may still be areas in which teachers will disagree and where 
a uniform policy is not an absolute necessity. There should be free- 
dom in a given school system for teachers to use discretion in regard 
to some of the goals and objectives which they pursue, as long as 
they lie within the policies of the board of education. There is a 
Place in a school system for different ways of approaching a given 


Problem, 
In cases where a uniform policy is necessary and has been adopted 


and placed in operation, teachers who disagree should be free to seek 
revision or, even if they agree, to change their minds. Policies should 
be amenable to modification of necessary. There should, of course, be 
careful deliberation; constant vacillation with respect to the policies 
can cause confusion so that neither the teachers nor the pupils know 


exactly what the policy is in a given situation. 
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The following example of a problem faced by one of the authors 
while serving as a school principal may serve to illustrate this process. 


He met with his teachers to discuss some of the problems they 
were facing. Of immediate concern was the problem of getting the 
students into the building at the end of the recess and noon periods. 

It had been the custom in this school for the students to line up, 
at the tap of the outside bell, on the sidewalks in front of the school, 
with a definite position allocated to the pupils of each particular sec- 
tion of the school. They would then remain quietly in line until the 
bell sounded for the second time. Problems ensued because of the very 
definite temptation for mischief to occur—youngsters pushing each 
other, loud talking, and so on. It was necessary for two or three teach- 
ers to patrol the line. It was the problem of these lines, and of main- 
taining some order, that came to the attention of the faculty at their 
meeting. 

In the course of the discussion one teacher raised the question as 
to why the youngsters must line up in order to march in. The obvious 
answers, of course, were “We have always done it in this way,” “It is 
an orderly way to come in,” and “It avoids everyone tushing for the 
door and the possible confusion which might result without the use 
of this orderly procedure.” 

The principal then raised the question as to whether or not this 
policy might not be reconsidered. Let us think it over! Was there a 
possibility that we could experiment with some other way that might 
avoid the difficulties in the line remaining stationary outside the 
building? 

After thorough discussion, the majority of the teachers decided 
that they would like to try the method of having the boys and girls, 
upon the first tap of the bell, come quietly into the building and then 
to their rooms, without forming into lines and marching in. Some of 
the teachers still objected, but it was finally agreed to try this pro- 
cedure. 

The new method was tried and found to work quite satisfactorily. 
In the next faculty meeting, it was felt that there had been a decided. 
improvement, and the new method was continued. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES FOR THE 
FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVES 


We have set forth the point of view that all persons concerned 
with education should be continually thinking about their philosophy 
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and objectives, and that the final decisions on specific details should 
be in the hands of the teachers in the particular school or the indi- 
vidual teacher of the class. We shall now set forth some general 
principles which might be used for the formulation of the objectives."* 


1. The objectives chosen should be appropriate to the changing American 


and world society. 

Educational goals based upo 
to the society in which they are found, are 
sterile, We must have an education related to the society 


find ourselves. 
2. The objectives must be suitabl 


whom the school must assume responsibility. 
In a democratic society, where mass education is provided, the ob- 


jectives cannot be formulated only for a limited number of persons of 
certain types of abilities and interests but must be applicable to the 
entire population. 
3. The objectives must provide for different lengths of schooling and for 
preparation for a wide variety of vocations and other societal demands. 

The aims of education must not eliminate from consideration all 
but one group, such as those preparing to go to college to enter the pro- 
fessions, It must provide for appropriate education for all persons re- 
gardless of their vocational or other cultural goals. 

4. The objectives must take into account a basic concern for the needs of 
each individual who is the recipient of the educational program. 

The ideal of the democratic society is that the society must serve 
the individual. A school system which is in accord with this ideal must 
have a program which meets the individual’s needs, both with respect 
to ability, goals, motivation, and special problems which the individual 


might have. 

5. The objectives of education must 
cratic way of life. 

The curriculum, the teachi 
school must contribute to the sprea 
so fundamental to the American culture. 

6. The objectives of education should be formulated in such a way as to 
be in accordance with modern research in the field of psychology, in- 
cluding, among other things, those ways in which persons learn most 
effectively so that their skills, knowledges, and other learnings can be 


transferred to related situations Or fields. 
based, the writers wish to acknowledge 


14 For i hi inciples are 
their El a eem ics, Teaching in the Secondary School. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1946, pp- 110-116. 


n a static world, or which do not relate 
bound to be empty and 
in which we 


e for the wide variety of individuals for 


be such that they encourage the demo- 


ng methods, and the atmosphere of the 
ding of the democratic way of life 
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Any set of objectives which is based upon beliefs in mental disci- 
pline, innate ideas, the mind as a passive receptor, or other notions 
which have had to be discarded because of scientific research, is, of 
course, not applicable to present-day American education. 

7. The objectives of education must be established in such a way as to pro- 
vide for necessary changes both in the individual and in the society. 

The individual must be helped to recognize desirable changes, and 
the school must help him to bring about those changes in himself. The 
society is changing in certain directions, but the nature of those changes 
is to some extent controlled by the choices of individuals in the culture. 
Consequently, the schools should be interested in the type of changes 
occurring and in helping the individual make wise choices in terms of 
directions toward which our society is tending. 

8. The objectives must be concrete and specific enough to provide for 
definite policies and practices as far as the school program is concerned. 

Objectives for education and descriptions of an ideal school have 
been set forth which do not provide much assistance in actual school 
policy. While not all policy decisions can be made in advance even if 
based on a definite philosophy or set of objectives, the preliminary pro- 
prosals should be specific and concrete enough to provide some direc- 
tion for later decisions made in the light of the peculiarities of the 
situation as it develops. 

9. The objectives should be stated in a manner appropriate to the need 
for which they are to be used. 

Later in this chapter the nature of objectives for use at different 
levels of educational planning will be explored more fully. It is sufficient 
at this point to say, however, that the general purposes of education 
must be stated in a very broad general form, while the specific aims at 
various levels for different subjects must be increasingly detailed. For 
example, the plan for a daily lesson or for a particular teaching unit 
must be very specific and very concrete. 


CONFLICTING IDEAS AS TO THE 
OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


Underlying the establishment of standards for education, at 
whatever level they are being considered, is a general philosophy of 
education, either explicit or implicit. Many persons who might deny 
that they have a specific philosophy of education would, in making 
necessary educational decisions, imply such a philosophy. 


+3 Cf. John Martin Rich, “Evaluation of Education Philosophies,” School and So- 
ciety, 88 (Oct. 8, 1960), pp. 350-351. 


— 
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In this section we shall set forth some of the major conflicting 
educational philosophies found in the American scene. Our purpose 
is to provide some guidance to the reader in his own thinking. Many 
different classifications might be used, but any scheme is an over- 
simplification, since each individual who thinks for himself will 
differ somewhat from any philosophy which may be set up under any 
particular system of categories. However, a classification system does 
provide some landmarks which may help the individual to organize 
and clarify his ideas. The arrangement used has been adapted from 
one prepared by one of the authors for another publication.’ We 
have introduced it earlier (Chapter VI) in the discussion concern- 
ing the school’s relations to social change. In Figure 10, a simplified 
chart is presented of the essential points of this system. 

It will be noted that this figure lists six philosophies. This is a 
purely arbitrary division. Some of these philosophies might be sub- 
divided, and, under certain circumstances, some of them might be 
combined. However, this breakdown seemed, for the purposes of this 
chapter, to be of practical value to help students understand the na- 
ture of the conflicting ideas. 
__ The first of these points of view has been labeled (neo)-human- 
ism or, sometimes, perennialism.” This philosophy holds that the 
Prime purpose of education is the cultivation of the intellect. Certain 
adherents of this particular philosophy believe that the best way to 
develop the intellect is to study the product of the alleged “Great 

inds,” namely, the classics, Or so-called “Great Books.” However, 

a greater number of these would say that the intellect can best be 
developed by contact with the subject disciplines. No attempt is made 
to choose the curriculum of secondary oT higher education on the 
asis of its utilitarian value; it is selected solely on the basis of its 
ability to discipline the intellect. Furthermore, this group stresses the 
changeless nature of fundamental truths and that it is the primary 
task of the school to help the students find these fundamental truths, 
ather than to be too much concerned about current social changes or 
Current social problems, which are really surface phenomena which do 


Not change the eternal verities. 
The next point of view list 
1° Ralph L. Pounds and James R. Bryner, 


York: M: 7 
: Macmillan, 1959, pp. 446-447. oorr 
17 Cf. Theodore Boned, Philosophies of Education in Cult 


York: Dryden, 1955, pp. 287-384. 


ed in the chart is labelled “social evo- 
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Figure 10. Six Contemporary Conflicting Educational 
Philosophies Compared.18 


Points of 
Comparison 


Philosophies 


Central Ideas 
Related to 
the Nature 


of Education 


Ideas on the 
School in Relation to 
Social Change; 
Other Suggestions 
as to Curriculum 
and Methods 


(NEO)-HUMANISM 
(or Perennialism) 


“Prime purpose of 
education is the de- 
velopment of intel- 
lect.” The best 
method of develop- 
ing intellect is contact 
with the product of 
Great Minds, the 
Classics (Great Books) 
or with subject 
disciplines. 


Social changes are 
surface phenomena— 
pose problems—do not 
change basic truths. 
Basic values, basic prin- 
ciples and assumptions 
unchanged. Job of 
school to help students 
to find basic truths 
which can then be 
applied to current 
problems. 


SOCIAL 
EVOLUTIONISM 


Main function of edu- 
cation is the passing 
on of the time-tested 
elements of our social 
heritage—those essen- 
tial to social advance: 
Primarily, language 
(reading and writing), 
computation, and 
essential character 
traits. 


The subject matter 
curriculum of the past 
is satisfactory to the 
extent that it represents 
real aids to man’s suc- 
cessful adaptation to 
his social and physical 
environment. Methods 
and adaptations of 
curriculum to individual 
differences need im- 
provement. 


REALISM (SOCIAL) 


Schools exist to help 
develop individuals 
for effective social 
living—to teach peo- 
ple to “do better 
what they would do 
anyway.” 


Schools must quickly 
change as society 
changes—pupils must 
be taught to live in 
Present society. 
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Points of Central Ideas Ideas on the 
Comparison School in Relation to 
Related to Social Change; 
the Nature Other Suggestions 
as to Curriculum 
Philosophy of Education and Methods 
Main purpose of edu- School's job is to help 
cation is to develop individuals develop to 
critically-minded in- become creative in 
dividuals capable of problem solving. Cur- 
e E RIMEN living creatively in riculum is made up of 
or Pragmatism) their society and of selected experiences 
under guidance of the 


improving society in 
line with their clari- 
fied values. 


teacher. 


Schools should find out 


Main purpose of edu- 
the kind of society 


cation is to develop 
individuals with the needed to meet the 


ability and desire to changed needs due to 
RECONSTRUCTIONISM create a better social social change. Prepare 
order along the lines individuals to create 
indicated by social that society. 
knowledge. 
Very little emphasis on 


Main purpose of edu- 
society. 


cation is to encourage 
the fullest develop- 


LAISSEZ-FAIRE ment of the individual. 

(EDUCATIONAL) Stress on individuality 
in the handling of 
students. 


18 Adapted by Ralph L. Pounds and James R. Bryner from: Justman, Theories 
of Sona en i the United States; Wynne, Philosophies of Education; 
Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy. Used by permission from The School 
in American Society, pp- 446-447. New York: Macmillan, 1959. 


lutionism,” which is somewhat similar to one developed in the thirties 
» 19 Jt justifies the emphasis placed by the school 
amely, reading, writing, mathe- 
“essentialism,” op. cit, PP- 203-286. 


called “essentialism. 
on the essentials of the curriculum, n 
19 Cf. Theodore Brameld’s use of the term 
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matical skills, and certain other fundamentals and character traits 
with which the school has been traditionally associated, and opposes 
changing the curriculum radically in line with social change, although 
most of the believers in this philosophy feel the school can improve 
the teaching of these essentials. The school’s primary purpose is to 
pass on the time-tested elements of our social heritage as they have 
been developed and proven in the social evolution or development of 
man’s society. 

Another point of view, called “social realism” in the chart, advo- 
cates that the school should keep up-to-date. The school should help 
to prepare boys and girls to live in a changing society by studying the 
society to develop better ways of functioning therein. In Briggs’ words, 
the school should teach people to do better the desirable things that 
they are likely to do anyway.”° According to this philosophy, the school 
must change rapidly as society changes and must, in its values and 
objectives, represent the prevailing values of the culture. Critics of 
this position sometimes call it the “contented cow” theory because 
it seems to advocate the adjustment of individuals to society with the 
least amount of difficulty possible. One of the problems facing this 
point of view, of course, is the rapid change in society. By the time 
the individual is prepared for a particular culture, it has already 
changed. 

The next philosophy to be discussed is “experimentalism,” some- 
times called pragmatism, fostered by John Dewey and his followers, 
in which the emphasis is upon the development of critically minded 
individuals capable of solving their problems as they meet them. 
Creativity and the individual's clarification of his values are stressed 
by the utilization in the curriculum of life-like experiences. These 
experiences are so chosen as to provide a broad background for the 
students’ own reconstruction of his total experience, 

The experimentalist’s point of view has sometimes been er- 
roneously identified with the concept which was popularly regarded 
as central in progressive education, namely, “letting children do as 
they please.” There is, on the contrary, heavy emphasis upon the use 
of the scientific method, on reflective thinking, and on the intelligent 
use of subject matter and knowledge in the attacking of problems. 
However, the use of subject matter for its own sake, that is, for the 


20 Thomas H. Briggs, Pragmatism and Pedagogy. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
This is not an exact quote but a paraphrase of his thesis. 
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development of the intellect or for the toughening of the mind, is 
not in accordance with the experimentalist philosophy. Rigorous, logi- 
cal, scientific thinking is at the center of the experimentalist’s philos- 
ophy. Democracy as the way of life which fulfills the conditions neces- 
sary for the individual to solve his problems without being restricted 
by closed areas or absolutism is also postulated. 

One group of the experimentalists, led by Theodore Brameld 
and calling themselves the “reconstructionists,” have taken a some- 
what different point of view. Because of the fact that we face such 
urgent problems in our society, it becomes important that we as 
quickly as possible develop a new society along the lines indicated 
by our developing social sciences. The next generation can more read- 
ily accomplish these changes than can the older generation and there- 
fore should be trained now. The school is the best institution to do this 
job, since it has contact with all the young. The teachers of the school 
should lay out the blueprint of the new society and help boys and girls 
to understand this blueprint and prepare them for the task of bringing 
it about. It is extremely important that we take steps at once to do this 
because of the urgency of the situation. If the new society is not created, 
there is a possibility that our whole culture will collapse. The problems 
are too great, and the changes needed are so important that our civi- 
lization might perish if there is delay. This is not to imply that 
there will be any attempt to cram set ideas about the new society 
“down the students’ throats.” In each case that ideas are presented, 
both the evidence favoring them, and the objections to them will be 
given. The students will be free to accept or reject the conclusions 


drawn from the social sciences. It is believed, however, by the recon- 


structionists that, since their conclusion would be based upon scientific 


evidence, most students would accept it. ae 
The final point of view which we are presenting is one that has 


been labeled in the original source “educational laissez-faire.” This 
does not exist in any well-developed form in present educational 
philosophical writings. It is difficult to find any modern group which 
clearly advocates this position, although going back to the time of 
Rousseau, we find an emphasis upon the individual and his develop- 
ment rather than upon society. In the laissez-faire school, the job of 
the teacher would be considered to be that of helping each indi- 
vidual grow in the direction that his felt needs and desires would 
indicate. The school would provide an environmental situation which 
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would permit each child to grow as effectively as possible in the direc- 
tions appropriate to him. There would be great stress on individuality 
in the handling of students, although the school would plan a general 
over-all environment to stimulate wholesome growth, and the teacher 
would help in whatever way possible in the development of each 
individual. There would be very little emphasis upon the current so- 
ciety or upon the nature of an ideal society as factors to be con- 
sidered in determining educational plans. Of course, the individual 
would acquire many of his ideas concerning his direction of growth 
from his culture, family, associates, and others. 

From the preceding review of the six philosophies found in Fig- 
ure 10, it can be seen that there are several basic conflicting ideas in 
the contemporary society about the role of the school. All the above 
points of view are consistent with democracy broadly defined. There 
are other groups in the American culture who hold views—to the 
extreme left or right—not consistent with democracy. These would 
not encourage the freedom of the individual nor agree that the school 
should let students think for themselves. 


SOME CURRENT FORMULATIONS 
OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Seven Cardinal Principles 


Earlier in this chapter, we have 
most influential set of objecti 


ty education, they have 


explanations following each principle.” 
I. Health 


Health needs 
The secondary school should 


ncul » Organize an effective program of physical ac- 
tivities, regard health needs in planning work and play, and co-operate 


with home and community in safeguarding and promoting health 
interests. 


2l Adapted from United States, Bureau of Education, Cardinal Principl f 
Secondary Education, Bulletin 35, 1918. Washington, D.C.: U S si THEIpLES: 10 
Office, 1918, pp. 5-10. Used by permission. 8 S- Government Printing 
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II. Command of fundamental processes 


Ill. 


IV. 


Although much attention is given to certain fundamental processes 
in the elementary school, achievements at this level are not sufficient 
for the needs of modern life. In the secondary school, the formal 
review of these processes may be replaced by their application to new 


material. 


Worthy home membership 

Worthy home membership as an objective calls for the development 
of those qualities that make the individual a worthy member of the 
family, both contributing to and deriving benefit from that member- 
ship. Many of the subjects have important contributions to make to 
this objective, which applies to both boys and girls. 

Vocation 


Vocational guidance is essential in order that the pupil, by exploring 
his own capacities and aptitudes, and by making a survey of the world’s 
work, select his vocation wisely- Vocational education should equip 
the individual to secure a livelihood for himself and those dependent 
on him, to serve society well through his vocation, to maintain the 
right relationships toward his fellow workers and society, and, as far 


as possible, to find in that vocation his own best development. 


V. Civic education 


VI. 


Civic education should develop in the individual those qualities 
whereby he will act well his part as a member of neighborhood, town 
or city, state, and nation, and should give him a basis for understand- 


ing international problems. 

For such citizenship the following are essential: a many-sided interest 
in the welfare of the communities to which one belongs; loyalty to 
ideals of civic righteousness; practical knowledge of social agencies and 
institutions; good judgment as to means and methods that will pro- 
mote one social end without defeating others; and—in order to realize 
all these ends—habits of cordial co-operation in social undertakings. 


Worthy use of leisure time 
Education should equip the individual to secure from his leisure the 
recreation of body, mind, and spirit, and the enrichment and enlarge- 
ment of personality. This objective calls for the ability to utilize the 


common means of enjoyment such as music, art, literature, drama, 
and social intercourse, together with the fostering in each individual 


of one or more special vocational interests. 
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VII. Ethical character 


In a democratic society, ethical character becomes paramount among 
the objectives of the secondary school. Among the means for de- 
veloping ethical character may be mentioned the wise selection of con- 
tent and methods of instruction in all subjects of study, the social 
contacts of pupils with one another and their teachers, the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the organization and administration of the school 
for the development on the part of pupils of the sense of personal 
responsibility and initiative, and above all, the spirit of service and the 


principles of true democracy which should permeate the entire school 
—ptincipal, teachers, and pupils. 


Socio-economic Goals of America 


l. 


N 


w 


- Physical security—that eve 


- Participation in an eyolyin 


} cur] tyone shall be protected from accident and 
disease. This involves the building of a powerful public sentiment de- 


manding care in the prevention of accidents and disease, which means 
sanitation and medicine so that their full 


8 culture: skills and knowledges—both indi- 
g demand that every individual shall master 
es which will enable him to use and enjoy 


vidual and social well-bein 
those skills and knowledg 
the culture of the group. 


Participation in an evolving culture: values and outl 


individual, determine his choices, organize his activities, and mold his 
personality, 
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which honest labor brings; that through vocational guidance, training, 
placement, and advancement, each shall be enabled to use his skill 
where it will mean most to himself and society. 


7. Economic security—that everyone shall enjoy a minimum income suf- 
ficient to provide a reasonable standard of living. Increasingly we think 
in terms of the right to a job, the minimum wage, security of tenure, 
and like devices. 

8. Mental security—that everyone, especially in childhood and ado- 
lescence, shall have affection, toleration, and understanding of life 
needs, which will foster the best development of his personality. 


9. Freedom—that everyone shall enjoy the widest sphere of freedom com- 
patible with the equal freedom of others. How to preserve the fullest 
measure of freedom at a time when social living is necessarily sur- 
rounding each of us with a network of “traffic regulations” which the 
welfare of our neighbors impose upon us, is a real problem. 


10. Fair play and equality of opportunity—that everyone shall act and ex- 
pect others to act in conformity with the highest good of all. Fair play 
is simply the Golden Rule boiled down to two words. It rests upon 
mutual respect for the rights of others and must depend for its attain- 


ment upon good will more than upon law. 


Educational Policies Commission Goals ; 

As we have noticed in the preceding pages, the goals most fre- 
quently quoted and considered at present on the national level are 
those formulated in 1938 by the Educational Policies Commission. 
This is an unofficial body with members representing different points 
of view within the American scene. Its members are appointed by the 
National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators. These ideals are of interest not only because 
of their content but also because they are phrased in terms of the de- 
sired behavior of the individual in several roles—the educated person, 
the educated producer, the educated citizen, and the educated con- 
sumer. By listing the various behavioral characteristics of the indi- 
vidual in broad terms, the Commission makes it easier for them to 
be broken down into specific behavioral objectives which can be 
used to guide classroom procedures to provide bases of evaluation.** 


23 NEA. Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy. "Washington, D.C.: The Commission, 1938, pp. 47-123. Used by 


permission. 
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Following are the objectives proposed by the Educational Policies 


Commission: 


1. The Objectives of Self-Realization. 
The educated person 
—has an inquiring mind. 
—can speak the mother tongue clearly. 


—reads the 


mother tongue efficiently. 


—writes the mother tongue effectively. 


—solves his 


problems of counting and calculating. 


—is skilled in listening and observing. 

—understands the basic facts concerning health and disease. 
—protects his health and that of his dependents. 

—works to improve the health of the community. 


—is participant and s 


pectator in many sports and other pastimes. 


—has mental resources for the use of leisure time. 
—appreciates beauty. 


—gives responsible direction to his own life. 


2. The Objectives of Huma 
The educated person 


n Relationship. 


—puts human relationships first. 
—enjoys rich, sincere, and varied social life, 


—can work 


with others. 


—observes the amenities of social behavior. 
—appreciates the family as a social institution, 
—conserves the family ideals. 

—is skilled in homemaking. 

—maintains democratic family relationships. 


3. The Objectives of Economic Efficiency. 
The educated producer 


—knows the satisfaction 
—understands the require 
—has selected his Occupation. 


of good workmanship. 


ments and opportunities for various jobs. 


—succeeds in his chosen vocation, 
—maintains and improves his efficiency, 
—appreciates the social value of his work, 
The educated consumer 

—plans the economics of his own life. 


—develops standards for 
—is an informed and skil 
—takes appropriate meas 


guiding his expenditures. 
Iful buyer, 


ures to safeguard his interests, 
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4. The Objectives of Civic Responsibility. 
The educated citizen 
—is sensitive to the disparities of human circumstances. 
—acts to correct unsatisfactory conditions. 
—seeks to understand social structures. 
—has defenses against propaganda. 
—measures a scientific advance by its contribution to the general welfare. 
—is a co-operating member of the world community. 
—respects the law. 
—is economically literate. 
—accepts his civic duties. 
—acts upon an unswerving loyalty to democratic ideals. 


The Problem of Ethical and Moral Values 


Education, prior to the development of modern national school 
systems, was closely related to religion. With the separation of church 
and state, which came about in America around 1800, and with the 
then prevailing idea that all values must be tied in with theology and 
need supernatural sanction, there was a slackening of emphasis on 
moral and spiritual values. The responsibility for these was left to the 
church and family, rather than given to the school. It was the school’s 
place primarily to teach skills, facts, and certain general behavior 
traits. However, the school probably always has had a great deal of 
influence with respect to moral values. In recent times, the question 
has been increasingly raised as to whether or not the school should play 
a more central role in the teaching of moral and spiritual values. With 
the increase in crime and delinquency and other problems that oc- 
curred during World War II, these demands became strong. A com- 
mittee of the John Dewey Society, under the chairmanship of John S. 
Brubacher,”* explored this problem during the war and after careful 
consideration published its findings. The conclusion was reached 
that the schools had always taught and were continuing to teach cer- 
tain ethical and moral values and were doing a relatively good job. 
However, it was felt that increasing effort should be made toward 
helping students to understand and to formulate more clearly their 


own values. 


The discussion of this topic continued during the postwar period. 


24 John S. Brubacher (ed.), The Public School and Spiritual Values, Seventh Year 
Book of the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper, 1944. 
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The Educational Policies Commission, after careful consideration of 
this problem, issued a statement in 1951. This commission “ out- 
standing educational leaders followed a point of view quite similar to 
that of the committee of the John Dewey Society mentioned above. 
They made a careful study of the place of moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools and reaffirmed that such values ought to have a 
central place in the school program, although they felt that the tradi- 
tional separation of church and state should not be changed. They 
did indicate, however, the necessity for the public schools, first, to 
refrain from the teaching of sectarian theological doctrines, because of 
our policy of separation of church and state, and, secondly, to press 
more strongly for the teaching of those common values found in the 
American culture irrespective of theological background. This com- 
mon core of values, they say, is found in practically all theological 
points of view and is accepted by thinking persons who are not neces- 


sarily religious in the traditional sense. The following is the set of 
values which the Commission listed 2° 


The basic moral and spiritual value in American life is the su- 
preme importance of the individual personality. 

If the individual personality is supreme, 

—each person should feel tesponsible for the consequences of his 
own conduct. 

—institutional arrangements are 

—mutual consent is better th 

—the human mind should 


the servants of mankind. 
an violence, 


be liberated by access to information 
and opinion. 
—excellence in mind, character, and creative ability should be 
fostered. 


—all persons should be judged by the same moral standards. 
—the concept of brotherhood should take precedence over selfish 
interests. 


—each person should have the greatest possible Opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness, provided only that such activities do not sub- 
stantially interfere with the simj pportunities of others, 
d the emotional and spiritual ex- 
tialistic aspects of life, stg 
The Commission found that the major religions of the world 

°° NEA, Educational Policies Commissio; » Moral and Spi: it J i = 
fe Sie Wom: Bo n Ta’ and Spiritual Values in the Pub 


N.E.A., 1951, pp, 18-38. Copyri i 
Educational Association, Used by permission. rg PREEN 9. National 
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were in essential agreement at certain points. The following quota- 
tion from the Commission illustrates this view: °° 


The Golden Rule . . . has been found to have the same meaning 
in all major religions. This is a major ethical value; one that deserves 
highest place among the citizenship objectives of the social stud- 
IGS; 2 i 

BRAHMANISM: “Do naught unto others which would cause you 
pain if done to you.” Mahabharata, 5: 1517 

Buppuism: “Hurt not others in ways that you yourself would find 
hurtful.” Udana-Varga, 5: 18 

conructanisM: “Do not unto others what you would not have 
them do unto you.” Analects, 15: 23 

raoisM: “Regard your neighbor's gain as your own gain, and your 
neighbor’s loss as your own loss.” T’ai Shang Kan Ying P’ien 

ZOROASTRIANISM: “That nature alone is good which refrains from 
doing unto another whatsoever is not good for itself.” Dadistan-i-dinik, 
94:5 

yupatsm: “What is hateful to you, do not do to your fellowman.” 
Talmud, Shabbat 31a 

curistraniry: “All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Matthew, 7: 12 

Istam: “No one of you is a believer until he desires for his brother 


that which he desires for himself.” Sunnah. 


An example of recent research on such values apparently com- 
mon to most of mankind is that by Virginia Woods, who sought to 
find a “common core of basic beliefs upon which all major denomi- 
nations and religions agree.” ** Woods compiled ethical, moral, and 
religious pronouncements from the literature of six major world re- 
ligions, and each list of items making up this “common core” was 


found stated in equivalent terms within each religious group’s 
literature. As listed in Woods, examples follow: °° 


curustianiry: “As a man sows so shall he also reap.” Galatians, 


6:7 


yupaism: “Sow to yourself in righteousness till the Lord come 


2° Ibid., p. 26. 


21 Virginia Newhall Woods, “Spiritual and Moral Education in the Public School 


Curriculum.” Unpublished Ed. D. thesis, Stanford University, 1950, p. 22. From 
Ralph C. Preston (Chairman), Social Studies in the Elementary School, 56th Year- 
book, Part II, N.S.S.E., Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957, pp. 41-42. 

28 Thid., p. 22. 
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and gain righteousness upon you. If ye have plowed wickedness, ye 
have reaped iniquity.” Hosea, 10: 12 

MOHAMMEDANISM: “Shall ye be recompensed but as ye have 
wrought?” 1: 1306 

HINDUISM: “A man reaps that at that age at which he had sowed 
it at a previous birth.” 1: 122 


BUDDHISM: “There is fruit and results of deeds well done and ill 
done.” 1: 292 


CONFUCIANISM: “He who loves and respects others is constantly 
loved and respected by them.” 1: 449 


Twelve such lists of items—each from the Christian religion but 


supported in meaning by the five other religions—were presented to 


forty-seven religious leaders representing all major denomination 
groups in the United States. Each list of items represented a value 


values that might be used as objectives in public schools, The ni 
lists of items meetin 


evaluators were: 


al 
or 


ne 
g with unanimous approval by all forty-seven 


A PROPOSED COMMON CORE OF SPIRITUAL AND 
MORAL VALUES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL USE 


I. The Ten Commandments (one version). 

A) Thou shalt have no other gods befor 
B) Thou shalt not make unto the 
c) Thou shalt not take the nam 


e me, 
€ any graven image. 


€ of the Lord thy God in vain. 
D) Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. 

©) Honor thy father and thy mother. 

F) Thou shalt not kill. 

c) Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
x) Thou shalt not steal, 

1) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 
J) Thou shalt not covet, 


Exodus 20: 3-1 
II. The Two Commandments 7 


A Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all thy 
mind; 


B) and thy neighbour as thyself. 


III. The Golden Rule Tuke TR 
All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them. is 


Matthew 7: 12 
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IV. The Beatitudes 
A) Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. 
B) Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. 
c) Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth. 
D) Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled. 
£) Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
F) Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
c) Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God. 
1) Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Matthew 5: 3-10 
V. A Prophet’s Requirements 
What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Micah 6: 8 
VI. The Fruits of the Spirit 
But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, fondness, faith, meekness, temperance. 
Galatians 5: 22 
VII. For Meditation 
Finally brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 
Philippians 4: 8 


VIII. Moral Responsibility 
For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
Galatians 6: 7 


IX. Materialism 
For what shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 


and lose his own soul? 
Mark 8: 36 


TRANSLATION OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
INTO SPECIFIC GOALS 


ated, in order to use educational objectives in 
translated from the broad ideals or 
nes. This is done for two reasons: to 
give a sound basis for evaluation. 


As has been indic 
a practical way, they must be 
broad sets of goals to specific o 
permit effective planning and to 
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Making Goals Specific and Concrete 
for Effective Educational Planning 


The first action which a teacher should take in planning the 
learning situation, by methods to be discussed more fully in Chapters 
IX and X, is to establish the concrete goals for a particular course, 
unit, or lesson. Unless these objectives can be made definite and spe- 
cific, they tend to be merely “decorations” at the beginning of a 
written course of study and do not make any practical difference as 
far as planning or carrying out class activities is concerned. What this 
means is that although the teacher does have certain explicit (or at 
least implicit) goals, they are not carefully thought out nor d 
many times necessarily relate to the broad educational values 
the teacher has established or pays lip service to. If the teach 
consciously set up more specific 
aims as a part of the task of plan 
more functional. For example, s 


o they 
which 
er will 
goals in relationship to the broad 
ning, the goals then become much 

uch goals as “the educated person 
has an inquiring mind,” the ideal of “participation in involving cul- 
ture: skills and knowledges,” “worthy home membership,” or the 
ideal of a person who possesses the Platonic concept of, let us say, 
“beauty,” do not have much meaning until they have been trans- 
lated into specific terms, such as to stimulate the student to raise 
questions concerning a poem, a story, a scientific lesson, and so on; 
or to teach a student to appreciate factors that contribute to the 


aesthetic qualities in a specific piece of music, poem, or other artistic 
endeavor. 


Formulating the Necessary Outcomes 
for the Purpose of Evaluation 

As we have indicated earli 
“goals,” or “outcomes” 


are worded in terms of what should “come out” as a 
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tion will be discussed more fully in Chapters XII and XIII. Exam- 
ples of specific outcomes might be: knowledge of reasoning involved 
ina geometric proposition; knowledge of the elements for the ap- 
propriate aesthetic evaluation of a painting or a musical composition; 
the ability of the student to express himself concerning his apprecia: 
tion of a literary masterpiece; and so on. In the next three sections 
we shall discuss the problem of developing objectives for excitons 
levels of education, such as the elementary or high school, and for 
specific grades, courses, and units and lessons. 


Developing Educational Objectives for Specific Levels. Once 
the teacher or group of teachers has worked out the general aims of 
education, the next step is that of working out the objectives for a 
specific educational level or grade. Examples of these kinds of objec- 


tives follow: 


I. By type of school: 
A) Elementary School. 

1. To teach the ability to read the English language. 

2. To teach the ability to spell the words on the Thorndike 
word list. 

3. To teach the basic facts of American history. 

4. To promote understanding of how to be a good citizen in 
the American democracy. 


Junior High School. 
1. To give guidance and preparation for the senior high school. 


2. To develop further the basic skills in reading, writing, listen- 
ing, and speaking. 

3. To guide the stu 
citizenship development. 

4. To provide opportunity fo 


High School. 
1. To provide for growth with respect to the general educa- 


tional needs (those needed by all persons in our society) of 


youth of high school age. 
2. To provide for specialized vocational and/or pre-professional 


training. 
3. To provide for aesthetic and other special interests of par- 
ticular youths in secondary school programs. 
II. By grade level: 


A) Third Grade. 
1. To teach the process of short division. 


w 
< 


dent in making certain personality and 


r elective aesthetic interests. 


a 
~S 
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2. To develop certain phonetic skills with words that can be 
phonetically analyzed. 

3. To develop skill in handwriting. 

B) Eighth Grade. ; 

1. To teach the history and geography of Ohio (or any other 
state). 

2. To teach American history. 

3. To teach arithmetic skills in the measurement of surfaces. 


Developing Educational Objectives for Specific Courses. Either 
the teacher of the course, a group of teachers in the field, or a com- 
mittee for the entire school system will desire as specific a statement 
as possible of goals for each of the various courses. Examples are 
arithmetic in the third grade of elementary school, English in the 
eighth grade, or American literature in the junior year of high school. 
Such a statement would indicate the specific educational objectives 
that the teacher or group of teachers wish to achieve in one subject 
for a given year of school. Examples follow: 


I. Social Studies, Sixth Grade. 
To teach the history and geography of Greece. 


B) To understand the effect of geography upon the different kinds 
of life in the world. 


To understand the different kinds of 
out the world. 
II. Mathematics, Tenth Grade. 

A) To understand the meaning and importance of axioms and 

postulates to Euclidean geometry. 

To teach skill with the com 
of geometric figures. 
c) To learn how to set up a demonstrative proof. 


To learn how to transfer logical thinking from the field of 
mathematics into other areas, 


> 


Q 


government in use through- 


& 


pass and ruler in the construction 


kej 


Developing Educational Objectives for Specific Units and Les- 


sons. In modern teaching, as we shall indicate in Chapters IX and X, 
it is quite customary to break do 
from three to six weeks each. 


problems, topics, or activities, 
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I. Unit in General Science, Ninth Grade, “The Atmosphere.” 
A) To help pupils to understand that air is a substance which has 
weight and occupies space. 
B) To become familiar with the composition of the atmosphere of 
the earth. 
c) To understand the meaning of air-conditioning and to know 
the scientific principles upon which air-conditioning is based. 
II. Unit on Health, Ninth Grade, “The Bacterial Cause of Disease.” 
A) To understand the nature of bacteria and their relationship to 
certain diseases. 
B) To understand the principles of asepsis. 
c) To understand the bases for various vaccinations and serums. 


As a teacher makes plans for a specific day’s work in a given unit, 
he will want to have clearly in mind the objectives for the day. An 
example of the objectives for a daily assignment follows: 


American History, Twelfth Grade, one day's work in a unit on “The 


Founding of the American Nation.” 
a) To understand the need for national unity faced by the colo- 


nies after the Revolutionary War. 
B) To understand some of the problems which were faced by the 


government under the Articles of Confederation, which indi- 
cated that they were unsatisfactory to meet the needs of the 


new country. a ; 
c) To recognize the need for a constitution to give more power 


to the central government. 
dy of the contributions to the new govern- 


D) To begin the study i 
ment made by such men as Washington, Adams, Jefferson, 


Hamilton, and Madison. 


JECTIVES VS. PUPIL OBJECTIVES 


After the teacher has formulated clearly his educational ob- 
jectives for the course, for the unit, or for the lesson plan, he still has 
the task of using these objectives for the motivation of the student. 
By the very nature of their different roles in the teaching-learning 
Process, the objectives of the student will likely be different from 
those of the teacher. Where the teacher is concerned about interesting 
the child in the subject and of helping him to understand its impor- 
tance, the student on the other hand often is concerned about pleasing 
the teacher, getting along with the teacher and his classmates, earning 


TEACHER OB 
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grades, and, it may be, finding out something which will interest 
him or be of help to him. This means that the teacher has a consider- 
able responsibility in helping the student find and think through for 
himself the more legitimate reasons for studying the course. The 
teacher needs to help him to find out what should be the objectives 
in a particular unit or lesson. One of the important responsibilities 
which the teacher has, particularly in the introductory section of a 
unit, is to help the student to understand what can be gained from 
the specific study involved. 

The whole approach to the problem of teacher vs. pupil objec- 
tives can be made from the same standpoint as the discussion of 


needs (see again Figure 8). The teacher should not expect that the 
student will always readily 


more abstract, reasons fo: 


cher needs to begin on 
hat are of the kind that 
d also be the task of the 
in his depth of understanding of 
dent fully understands the values 
of something, his learning is han- 
tis the memorization or the learn- 


SUMMARY: PRINCIPLES 

1. The term “educational objectives,” 

or outcomes, is used to refer to those ends 
endeavor is directed (“where you plan to g 
hope to accomplish”). 


synonymous with goals, values, 
toward which the educational 
0” or “the specific things you 


2. The formulation of educa 


2 ; tional objectives is very important, since 
it is impossible to plan or, later, 


evaluate success without them, 
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_ 3. Some possible sources for securing or validating educational ob- 
jectives are: 

A. The nature of society (real or ideal). 

B. The demands of society. 

c. The nature of the individual. 

D. The desires or interests of the individual. 


4. The “modem needs” approach as set forth in this book: 

A, recognizes the demands of society and the interests of the in- 
dividual. 

B. is a developmental approach—‘‘from 

c. can be summarized procedurally as follows: 
Start where the student is. 
Lead him into broad experiences closely related to his own 
concept of his needs. 
Help him to broaden his concepts of his needs. 
Work with him to an eventual joint recognition of his actual 
needs—as related to his own unique self and to the culture 


in which he finds himself. 
__ 5. Possible ways of stating educational objectives include the follow- 
ing: 


to 


a. A description of the nature of society (real or ideal). 

B. A list of present societal demands. 

c. The needs of the individual. 

D. Description of the type of behavior desired. 

educational objectives must be stated in be- 


6. In the final analysis, 
ans can be formulated or an 


havioral terms before definite teaching pl 
evaluation made. 

7. Among all the groups who are concerned with the formulation of 
the objectives of the school, the responsibility should be placed—within 
legal and policy limits—with the professional staff, who have face-to-face 
telationships in a given school. 

8. The school faculty should, through free and full discussion, attempt 
to agree on as many matters as possible; decide by majority vote on those 
Temaining questions where uniform policy is desirable; finally, leave some 
decisions with the individual teacher. 


9. Some general principles helpful to the staff in 


objectives are as follows: 
A. The objectives should be appropriate 


can and world society. 


formulating its 


to the changing Ameri- 
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H, 


sider th 


A. 


are important in giving teachers back, 
jectives are: 


A. The Seven Cardinal P. 


- The objectives of education must be È 


10. Teachers, in deciding on o 

e following classification 
of education within the American 
- Social evolutionism (or essentialism 
- Social realism, Educatior 
- Experimentalism, Ed 


. Reconstructionism, kd 


. Educational laissez-faire. Educ: 
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The objectives must be suitable for the wide variety of in- 
dividuals for whom the school must assume responsibility. 


. The objectives must provide for different lengths of schooling, 


for preparation for a wide variety of vocations, and for other 
societal demands. 


. The objectives must take into account a basic concern for the 


needs of each individual who is the recipient of the educa- 
tional program. 


- The objectives of education must be such that they encourage 


the democratic way of life. 


- The objectives of education should be formulated in such a 


Way as to be in accordance with modern research in the field 
of psychology. 


tablished in such a way 
as to provide for necessary changes both in the individual and 
in society. 

The objectives must be con 
vide for definite policies and 
gram is concerned. 

The objectives should b 
the need for which they 
objectives and specific fo 


crete and specific enough to pro- 
practices as far as the school pro- 


e stated in a manner appropriate to 
are to be used, i.e., broad for over-all 
T smaller units of planning. 


bjectives of education, may wish to con- 
of the possible alternative philosophies 
democratic society: 


Neo-humanism (or perennialism ). Education in the unchang- 
ing verities—training the intellect 


). Education in the time- 


n to prepare for living in present so- 


tested essentials of our social heritage 


ciety, 


ucation of critically-minded individuals 
to use problem-solving methods. 


: ucation for the new society based on 
the findings of the Sciences, 


r ation of the individual for his 
own maximum development. 


tinciples of Education (1918). 
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B. The Socio-economic Goals of America (1935). 

c. The Objectives of the Educational Policies Commission 
(1938). 

D. The Hallmarks of American Democracy (1940). 

£. The Imperative Needs of Youth (National Association of 
Secondary School Principals) (1944). 

F. The Central Purpose of American Education (1961). 


12. There are probably certain common moral and spiritual values in 
our culture that are independent of sectarian theological differences. An 
example of a list of such values is the following one set up by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission: 

A. Human personality—the basic value. 
. Moral responsibility. 
. Institutions as servants of men. 
. Common consent. 
. Devotion to truth. 
. Respect for excellence. 
. Moral equality. 
u. Brotherhood. 
1. Pursuit of happiness. 
J. Spiritual enrichment. 


QyxAy ROOD 


13. Regardless of the source of our goals, they must be translated into 
Specific concrete statements, preferably in descriptions of desired pupil be- 
havior, before they can be effectively used in educational planning or for 


the purpose of evaluation. 

14. Educational objectives can be formulated for specific levels of edu- 
cation, 

15. The teacher needs to help the students think through for them- 
Selves the value of a course and the objectives toward which they should 


Strive as far as a lesson or unit is concerned. 
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Part IV 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
AND ORGANIZING 
INSTRUCTION 


What to teach? How best to teach it? These are basic questions con- 
fronting teachers in today’s schools. In this section of the book, at- 
tention is focused upon several vital problems: selecting appropriate 
Materials of instruction and organizing them most effectively for 
learning (Chapter IX); managing the classroom operation so as to 
secure maximum student motivation, efficient study, and competent 
teaching (Chapter X); and organizing the total curriculum of the 
school in relation to student needs and social objectives (Chapter XI). 

As important as the other sections of this book are, they all focus 
upon the present group of chapters, for these chapters deal with the 
Most crucial point in the educational process—where teacher meets 


pupil. 
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Chapter IX 


SELECTING AND ORGANIZING 
THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


Effective teaching necessitates some sort of over-all plan. A plan 
should be based upon an understanding both of the students back- 
grounds and interests and of the particular objectives which the 
teacher hopes to accomplish. It should include a variety of activities 
which will stimulate interest, provide motivation, and promote learn- 
ing of a meaningful nature to students. Without a plan that takes 
into consideration the above factors, the learning process can be 
dull and uninteresting to the students, and information will be 
relatively meaningless and will not be long retained. Furthermore, 
students will not be receiving the types of enriched experience which 
they rightly deserve and which are essential to preparation for living 
in today’s highly complex society. 

In Parts I, II, and III, we have set forth many 
siderations necessary for the selection and organization of the materials 
and experiences for effective teaching. These have been derived from 
many appropriate areas, but have not included the area relating to the 
learning process and the nature of the learner himself. In the follow- 
ing section we shall consider some of the important ideas derived from 
the field of psychology which are pertinent to this problem 


of the major con- 


THE NATURE OF THE LEARNER 
AND THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The science of psychology has provided us with a vast wealth of 
data and information which is of considerable import in curriculum 
planning and in classroom procedures, Following are concepts par- 
ticularly germane to this topic. 
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The Learner Is a Unified Living Whole 


The dualistic concept of the nature of man, that is, the separate- 
ness of mind and body, has long since been discarded. Learning in- 
volves the entire bodily mechanism or organism. For example, in 
learning to play the piano, both mental processes and physical dex- 
terity come into play. Furthermore, the emotional set of the student 
is vital in this task. A learner’s feelings about himself and his work 
vary from day to day and influence the quality and amount of his 
learning. In fact, it is impossible to separate the intellectual aspects 
of learning from the development of attitudes, beliefs, appreciations, 
and skills. 


Individual Differences 


Flexibility of approac 
marked differences in indivi 


h is vitally essential in dealing with the 
dual aptitudes, needs, interests, and back- 


grounds. With a unit type of teaching, the slow learner can progress 
at his own rate, commensurate with his abilities, without feeling an 


undue amount of pressure, frustration, and failure which would only 


lead to the formation of negative attitudes toward education and 


earning in general. The gifted student, on the other hand, might also 
be more free to investigate and pursue topics of special interest. In 
addition, the entire class may benefit considerably from special re- 


Ports presented by the gifted child. 


Whole Learning 


The concept of whole lea 
Stresses that the whole is always gre 
implication is that it is important t 


of the whole before he begins a study 
will often be meaningful to the extent that they are related to and 


understood as logically coherent wholes, rather than as separate and 
unrelated facts. Changes in attitudes, understandings, appreciations, 
and skills are best brought about through the development of a fully 
Comprehended total concept. Initially, a whole may be perceived as 
hazy and unclear, but as the student studies the parts and learns to 
differentiate, clarify, and crystallize meanings, the separate parts be- 


1 . ; eee 3 
Gestalt psychology is the name applied to a particular viewpoint of psychology, 
based upon the Coed te idea that the individual reacts to the total gestalt (German 
Word for pattern or configuration) of the elements of the situation as he sees it. 


ring, based upon Gestalt psychology,’ 
ater than the sum of its parts. The 
hat the student develop a concept 
of its parts. Learning situations 
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come better understood and their relationship takes on a cleare 
meaning. This idea is in contrast to an additive approach, in whic. 
education is thought of as the accumulation of isolated facts and in- 
formation (epitomized in the traditional day-by-day sequence of 
assignment-study-recitation) . 

The unit approach to teaching * provides a framework onto which 
the parts of the study (facts, information, understandings, attitudes, 
appreciations, and skills) may be logically attached. A concept of the 
whole, however unclear in the initial stages, serves to provide some 
broader meaning to the parts of the study. Not only will the study of 
particular topics be more meaningful to the student, but a higher 
degree of interest is maintained, and information is more likely to be 
retained for a longer period of time. The student will be more highly 
motivated and personally secure when he is able to foresee what he is 
expected to accomplish. In addition, he will be better able to apply 
the knowledge he gains to specific life situations. 


Readiness 


Readiness implies that the student’s physical, social, intellectual, 
and emotional development is adequate for the undertaking of a par- 
ticular task. An understanding of this important concept and its prac- 
tical applications is essential to the teacher, If a child is not prepared, 
the experiences which he encounters will only result in frustration 
and the formation of negative attitudes or sets toward a particular 
subject. While the term “reading readiness” is encountered in a 
great deal of literature for the elementary school teacher, the term 
“readiness” is much broader in its implications and should be thought 
of in connection with many other areas, such as music reading, arith- 
metic, and participation in various plays and games, 

Some educators have argued against the use of the term readi- 
ness, as they feel it emphasizes the importance of waiting until the 
“proper” time for introducing designated types of experience, rather 
than the desirability of presenting earlier the appropriate preparatory 
experiences leading to readiness for the new activity. In other words, 
they feel the school curriculum should be thought of as a planned 


progression of experiences appropriate to the level of maturity of a 
particular group of learners. 


2 The teaching unit is defined and discussed in detail on pages 238-241 of this 
chapter. 
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In regard to reading readiness, the child should have a variety of 
experiences preparatory to actual reading. Actually a part of the 
growth of reading attitudes and abilities, these may include handling 
various books and turning the pages, looking at pictures and identi- 
fying objects in them, and the expression of attitudes and feelings 
stimulated by the books utilized. 

The importance of the concept of readiness in today’s modern 
school thus becomes evident. No group of children is likely to be 
teady to begin new tasks all at precisely the same time. Thus the 
flexibility inherent in the unit type of teaching is of decided value and 
benefit especially when the readiness program is conceived of and 
utilized as a progressive series of experiences. Young children are 
Sometimes quite sensitive to their lack of development of specific skills 
and abilities, and any program which is totally based upon absolute 
levels of attainment without consideration of individual differences 
will only be to the detriment of some of the class members. 


P acing 

Pacing is the adaptation of the materials of instruction to the 
level of the student’s maturation, background, and understanding. 
The readiness concept involves ascertaining the maturational level of 
a student at any given time. Pacing, on the other hand, is concemed 
with the necessity for adapting the rate of presentation to the difficulty 
of the material and to the readiness level at which the student is 
found. Utilization of subject matter and experiences beyond the capa- 
bilities of a particular group may result in frustration to the students 
and, in some cases, the establishment of negative attitudes or mental 
Sets toward a subject. Conversely, the selection of materials which are 
too easy for some students will limit the force of continuous motiva- 
tion. T hey may then become bored and lose interest. At either extreme, 
however, students may lose interest and become disciplinary problems. 

In some communities or schools, the difficulty has been some- 
what alleviated through the placement of students in classes according 
to their abilities. However, no completely homogencous group can 
exist or be established that eliminates the necessity for consideration 
of this problem. The unit type of organization and teaching allows 
for the pursuit of individual interests as well as providing a framework 
for students to progress at a pace commensurate with their own abili- 


ties and backgrounds. 
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Insight 

Insight may be thought of as the degree of understanding a per- 
son has of a particular situation. A person’s so-called “intuition” or 
“hunch” is really nothing more than a glimmer of insight. Insight 
generally develops gradually but sometimes may emerge in a great 
spurt. For example, a person may remark after diligently struggling 
with a problem, “Oh, I see—it all seems so simple now!’ Two terms 
which further describe insight are hindsight and foresight. Hindsight 
is understanding which comes too late for useful application, while 
foresight is perception to a degree which allows a person to take full 
advantage of his understanding of a particular problem beforehand. 

Complete understanding of a problem or situation usually occurs 
slowly. First, a faint glimmer of insight may be acquired. Then 
through added experience further understanding is gained. Under- 
standing and practice go hand in hand in the acquisition of skills; a 
highly skilled musician, e.g., not only has good motor co-ordination 
but also has insight into the effects he wishes to produce and the 
methods to be used to produce these effects. Rapid progress in the 


development of skills generally occur when clear insight has been 
gained in the early stages of learning. 


Transfer of Training 


Transfer of training is the transfer of information, attitudes, and 
skills learned in one situation to that of another. The most common 
misconception about transfer was that it occurs through what has 
been called “formal discipline,” i.e., training of special faculties such 
as memory, precise thinking, and reasoning. Certain courses or areas 
of study have in the past been justified by the assumption that they 
were excellent mind trainers and that one’s memory and powers of 
observation were improved and could, therefore, be transferred to 
other learning situations. In Spite of the fact that such claims have 
been proven false through educational research, one periodically still 
hears this argument advanced by persons who incorrectly attribute 
their success to certain types of formalized training. 

In recent years the theory of identical components provides us 
with an insight into the actual transfer that may occur or be expected 
in certain situations. In other words, transfer may occur from one 
learning situation to another to the degree that identical elements or 
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components exist between the two areas. For example, in learning the 
game of tennis, one cannot set forth exaggerated claims of transfer 
to all other types of games or activities. However, such different 
abilities as following the ball with one’s eyes and keeping one’s temper 
may very well be transferred to a game such as table tennis or hand- 
ball. Transfer, then, may be expected to occur to the degree that the 
different activities have common characteristics.’ 

An equally important concept pertaining to transfer is that of 
generalization. This is the ability of the learner to perceive the basic 
fundamental structure of subject matter and to identify basic 
generalizations, principles, or components. When individuals are able 
to identify certain basic principles in the solution of one problem 
which are applicable to another, then a genuine or useful transfer is 
more likely to occur. It is essential, of course, that teachers, in or- 
ganizing learning experiences, endeavor to develop clear insight in 
Students, if problems are to be understood and if principles are to 
be identified so that they may be transferred to other learning situa- 
tions. 


Distributed Learning 


With a given amount 
Particular period, the teac 
Most economical and efficient plan f 
time. If, for example, six hours are to be devoted to practice on a 


Particular task, should the learner concentrate all his energies and 
time in one particular day, or should it be distributed throughout the 
week? More specifically, should the learner spend six hours one day, 
two hours every other day, or one hour every day for six days? The 
answer depends upon the individual and the nature and complexity of 
the task. 

Available evidence would seem to indicate the desirability for 
Massed practice on relatively simple tasks and more distributed learn- 
ing or practice on more complex tasks involving or requiring consider- 
able skill and insight.* The development of such skills as typewriting 
and playing a musical instrument falls into this latter category. 
Practice periods of one hour per day for six days would generally 


Educational Psychology. Third Edition. New 


of time for study and/or practice during a 
her and the student should determine the 
or distributing the available 


y, 3 Cf. Arthur I. Gates and others, 
ork: Macmillan, 1948, pp. 493-494. 
Ibid., p. 379. 
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be preferable to two hours every other day. At least, this procedure 
would be best in the early stages of the development of the skill. Sev- 
eral reasons for distributed learning may be set forth: 

1. Because of the factor of fatigue, more efficient learning may 
result from distributed practice than from massed practice, especially 
in the early stages of the development of a skill. 

2. Distribution of practice may prevent the establishment and 
“ingrainment” of errors, especially in the exploratory stages of learn- 
ing. 

: 3. A degree of insight into the problems encountered may occur 
between practice periods. Thus the learner is able to re-attack the 
problem with renewed vigor and enthusiasm which may stem from 
this insight. 

The above considerations are based upon the assumption of a 
specified amount of time available during a given week. However, as 
the learner grows in maturity and in the development of his skill, 
progressively larger amounts of time may be profitably devoted to 
practice cach day. Furthermore, daily practice is always essential to 
the ultimate refinement of a skill such as musical artistry. One is re- 
minded of the remark made by a famous concert pianist, “When I 
miss one day of practice I notice it, . . . when I miss two days of 
practice my wife notices it, . . . and when I miss three days of prac- 
tice my public notices it,” 

In planning learning activities necessitating extended practice, 
the teacher should consider the general nature of the task, the edu- 
cational and cultural backgrounds of the individuals involved, the 
desired level of refinement of the skill, and the degree of insight the 
learners may have in regard to the skill, 


Retroactive Inhibition 


Some years ago psychologists felt that the main cause of forgetting 
was disuse and the fading-out of information and impressions. Today, 
there seems to be a growing feeling that forgetting is due mainly to 


the interference of one type of learning with another. This int 
ference is called retroactive inhibition. 


likely to be greatest when two activities 
other words, the more two activities are ali 
ond will be to impair the learner’s retenti 


er- 
Retroactive inhibition is 


are similar in nature. In 
ke, the more likely the sec- 
on of the first. Retroactive 
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inhibition is likely to be at a minimum when the first activity is 
thoroughly learned and when it has a closely-knit organization of its 
own. Conversely, when the information is not carefully learned or 
when it lacks a closely-knit structure of its own, the more likely it 
will be to merge with the subsequent learning activity and thus to be 
forgotten.’ Several implications for teaching and the planning of work 
in the classroom thus become highly important: 

1. Teachers should avoid the placing of activities of too similar 
a nature adjacent to each other. When similarities are noted, it is 
desirable to interpolate or intersperse between these two activities 
some other activity of a somewhat different kind. For example, music 
and art activities may be interpolated between such subjects as social 
studies and English. Even within one subject area, for example, a 
foreign language, if the teacher detects too much similarity between 
specific words in a vocabulary list, it is often desirable to postpone the 
presentation of the similar words until a subsequent class period. 

2. Since, as previously stated, retroactive inhibition is at a mini- 
mum when the first activity has been thoroughly learned, it behooves 
the teacher to explore all avenues of making the subject matter as 
Meaningful as possible to the pupils. Emphasis should be upon the 


understanding in depth of certain basic principles, adequately and 


thoroughly clarified through the use of numerous examples, rather 
than the mere presentation of vast amounts of unrelated information. 
Even when the interpolated activity is poorly learned and lacks a 
unifying structure, it will tend not only to be forgotten but also to 
interfere with the previously learned material. Therefore, in any given 
Period the teacher should avoid taking up a new topic unless there is 
adequate time for its proper development. This information would 
be best reserved for the next class meeting. 

3. If certain material is to be utilized for a particular occasion, 
Such as a musical performance, a dramatic presentation, a speech, or 
a panel discussion, it is best to practice this activity just prior to the 
Occasion without any interpolated material being presented. 

Now that we have studied various psychological principles applic- 
able to the learning process, the task still remains for us to explore 
some of the ways in which it may best be organized to carry out these 


Principles. 
5 Ibid., p. 399. 
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THE NATURE OF UNIT TEACHING 


Many educators have found through experience, validated by re- 
search, that students learn best through some sort of unit teaching 
based upon the presentation of concepts, facts, skills, attitudes, and 
so on as related to some major topic, question, or problem, rather 
than unrelated bits of information or skills. 


Essentials of a Unit 


The unit may be considered as either the plans for teaching the 
unit or the actual unit itself. Since the two meanings of the term refer 
to what amounts in practice to the same thing, we shall not generally 
differentiate between the two terms in our discussion. For the most 
part, in this chapter we are referring to plans for the teaching of a unit. 

The unit approach in general consists of breaking down the ma- 
terial of a course into a series of sub-divisions usually called units, each 
based upon a comprehensive topic, question, or problem. The typical 
unit usually runs anywhere from two or three to about six weeks. In 
other words, it is shorter than the semester course itself but consider- 
ably longer than the traditional day-by-day assignment. 

Traditional teaching often consists of the day-by-day presenta- 
tion of rather isolated facts and of drill in skills. The formula which is 
still most frequently used for the teaching procedure is assign, study, 
recite, and test. The first three of these phases are usually followed 
every day. The teacher typically will assign certain pages to be studied 
for the following day, certain problems to be solved, and so on. The 
pupil will then prepare in the study period or at home, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, he will come to class and the teacher will check on his 
knowledge in the recitation period. From time to time, there will be 
tests covering several days of this procedure. In traditional teaching, 
there is little attempt to tie these isolated bits of information to- 
gether or relate them to work taught in other classes. 

In unit teaching, the attempt is to build a comprehensive study 
plan focused on and directed toward Icarning experiences based on 
a single theme. It usually stresses broad areas of knowledge or skills 
and the development of desirable attitudes, rather than a mere pre- 
sentation of information or the teaching of skills isolated from their 
natural settings. The use of units is not confined to modern methods. 
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Unit teaching in a limited sense might be used with traditional sub- 
ject matter by a teacher with traditional educational ideas, with the 
main emphasis upon mastery of facts or skills in a given unit topic. 
For a modern teacher, it is a more effective way of organizing ma- 
terial so that the student will better understand what he is being 
taught. While unit teaching necessitates careful pre-planning by the 
teacher, it also usually provides for planning to be carried on jointly 
by the teacher and the students during the course of the unit. In the 
next main section, we will give some of the reasons which have been 
set forth from time to time for the superiority of unit teaching to 


other types. 


Classification of Unit Types 
Units may be classified either by the approach utilized or by the 
scope of the unit, or by both of these factors. 


Classification by Approach. One way in which a unit of study may 
be approached is through the use of experiences related to the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the students; a unit taught with this approach 
is commonly referred to as an experience unit. The child’s past experi- 
ences are considered to be the basis for unit planning, and the “logical 
organization” of subject matter is relegated to a somewhat secondary 
Position in the planning and implementation of the material to be 
covered. 

In the subject matter approach, the beginning point is the subject 
matter to be learned and the organization of the material and its pres- 
entation is given central attention. While student motivation might 
well be considered by many persons to be important with this ap- 
proach, it would be expected to stem from the subject matter itself 
and not from the varied student interests. 

While these two approaches or points of view may seem some- 
what extreme, it should be understood that in actual practice they 
may be reconciled in order to capitalize on the attributes of both 
procedures or approaches. This may be termed the eclectic approach, 
which may be accomplished by identifying a real life situation that 
must be met, and then selecting the written materials, activities, and 
experiences that will best prepare the group to mect the problem. 

In contrasting the basic differences between the subject-matter 
approach with an experience approach, the following example is il- 
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lustrative. In an art class, the topic “The use of line, form, color, etc., 
as a tool for artistic expression” might be utilized. Presented in this 
fashion, it could be designated a subject-matter approach or unit. If, 
on the other hand, the students were presented with the questions, 
‘What is it that you have liked about your past art experiences?” and 
“What things would you now like to leam about art?”, and if the 
answers to these questious lead to a definite new art learning expe- 
rience, then it might be classified as an experience unit. If a specific 
problem, such as “Selecting One’s Clothing,” were set up or identified, 
and the teacher saw to it that all related aspects of art were studied 


as a means of solving this problem, then the approach might be con- 
sidered as “eclectic” in nature. 


Classification as to Scope of Content. Another manner in which 
units may be classified is by their relationship to the other subjects in 
the school curriculum. Various terms have been used to identify the 
variety of relationships. They are single subject unit, correlated unit, 
broad fields unit, fused unit, and the integrated unit. 

1. Single subject unit—The single subject unit draws its materials 
exclusively from one of the main, traditional scholarly fields of study. It 
is utilized when a need exists to teach only certain specific informa- 
tion. As defined, this type of unit largely disregards other related sub- 
ject areas and may tend to arouse less pupil interest than a unit with 
broader scope. It may also lessen pupil motivation. 

2. Correlated unit—This t 
one subject or to 
found in that co 
utilized in the s 


ype of unit involves the correlation of 
pic with other related topics or ideas not usually 
urse. For example, certain facets of history may be 
tudy of literature. In the study of music, certain 
parallel developments in art and literature may be examined as a 
means of further clarifying the musical styles of different historical 
periods. In general, the subjects do not receive equal emphasis, but 
one is used principally to clarify and explain the other, 

3. Broad fields unit—In the broad fields unit, several closely re- 
lated areas or subjects are studied together rather than being taught 
separately. For example, general science—rather than physics, chem- 
istry, botany, zoology, astronomy, or geology—may be taught. Social 
studies is widely taught, rather than separate courses in history, geog- 
raphy, sociology, economics, and so on. 


4. Fused unit—A fused unit involves the study of two subject 
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areas, such as English and social studies, through the common de- 
nominator of a broad, over-encompassing unit topic, such as the his- 
tory and literature of the Reconstruction period. 

5. Integrated unit—In the integrated unit, subject-matter lines 
are completely disregarded, and the approach to the unit study is 
through a broad topic, such as, for example: the study of a particular 
country; a social problem, such as housing; or a broad topic like 
transportation. The best examples of this type of approach may be 
found in clementary schools where teaching is frequently organized 
around this type of plan. It is also often found in core courses at the 
secondary level. The totally integrated unit takes into consideration 
the interests, attitudes, abilities, and backgrounds of the students, 
and, therefore, the course content is necessarily of a highly flexible na- 


ture. 
Figure 11, on the next page, illustrates the fact that a given 


teaching unit under consideration may be found ranging from ex- 
perience to subject matter in approach and from subject unit to 
integrated unit in organization. 


REASONS FOR UTILIZING UNIT TEACHING 


s may be advanced as to the desirability of uti- 
ols. These reasons may generally be 
classified under four categories, which are the relatedness of content, 
flexibility and transfer of learning, opportunity for co-operative ex- 
periences, and better utilization of good psychological principles. 


Numerous reason 
lizing unit teaching in our scho 


The Relatedness of Content 

l. Scholars in today’s society are cutting across subject lines. 
The term “inter-disciplinary” scholarship has become more widely 
known and is an outgrowth of the need for individuals who under- 
stand the relationships between various traditional scholarly areas. 
For example, the bio-chemist must be well versed both in biology and 
chemistry. The musicologist, who is concerned with all ramifications 
of music and the culture from which it is an outgrowth, must study 
not only applied music, but history, music theory, the fine arts, sociol- 
ogy, and foreign languages as well. 

2. In real life, individuals mus 
from various areas of knowledge, 


t attack their problems by drawing 
rather than from a single source. 
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Figure 11. Possible Approaches and Organization of Teaching Units. 


* The subject unit approached through subject matter excl 
t An integrated unit approached through experience exclusively. 


For example, a non-driver who wishes to purchase a new automobile 
will need to consider the initial cost and the estimated cost of opera- 
tion and up-keep, traffic laws and the legal responsibilities of drivers,, 
as well as the development of driving skills. While all these various 
aspects of the total problem will probably not be considered simul- 
taneously, their ultimate solution lies in seeking knowledge from many 
varied sources. 

3. Greater insight and understanding of a broad area of study or 
a particular culture may be achieved when the threads are drawn be- 


tween the various subject areas and all material is studied as it relates 
to a broad topic. 


In the intermediate grades, the study of Mexico is usu 
taken. It is desirable to study all aspects of this particul 
one unit. Students should learn about the lives of the Me 


ally under- 
ar culture in 
xican people, 
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the geography of their country, their music, art, and literature, as well 
as many other important aspects of their culture. It is far more mean- 
ingful to study these various areas in relationship to Mexico as a whole 
rather than taking up cach topic separately in various departmental- 
ized classes. Many of the objectives of specific subject areas may be 
fulfilled through such emphases as follows: 

Social Studies: Constituting perhaps the core of the subject matter 
to be studied, the students would study about the lives of the Mexican 
people and their customs, and the geography, natural resources, and 
products of Mexico. 

Language Arts: A study of Mexican folk lore and literature adapt- 
able to the children’s level may be studied. The class might write a 
story about Mexican customs or life in Mexico. Stories about Mexican 
life could be read and studied in class. 

Music: A study of Mexican folk songs and Mexican music as it 
relates to the culture may be made prior to singing, thus enhancing 


e values of music participation. 


and increasing th 
s forms of Mexican art— 


Art: A study could be made of variou. 
baskets could be woven, pottery made, and drawings depicting life in 


Mexico may be created. 
Physical Education: 

games and folk dances of Mexico. 
Arithmetic: Although it is no 


The class could learn and participate in the 


t necessary nor feasible to include 
all of the arithmetic work as a part of an integrated experience unit, 
many times teachers can provide worthwhile arithmetic experiences in 
connection with one of these units. If the teacher desires to include 
such experiences, some of the following suggestions may prove help- 
ful: The class could learn to count in Spanish, and learn various coin 
values, Certain problems in the basic arithmetic text could be adapted 


by simply changing the names and places in the problems. Thus, 


some of the skill objectives of arithmetic may be achieved or ac- 
complished, while at the same time the material is made more mean- 


ingful by adapting it to the broad topic being studied. 


Flexibility and Transfer of Learning 

Today’s modern educator is concerned with the preparation of 
students to live and take their rightful places in adult society. With 
this thought in mind, schools endeavor to provide learning activities 
which promote individual initiative, honesty, integrity, social adapta- 
bility, and the ability to meet and solve problems encountered in 
everyday life. How can transfer to these adult situations be expected 
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if the school curriculum is unrelated to life situations? The answer is 
that it can not. The flexibility of the modern unit approach to teach- 
ing allows for the setting-up of problems of particular concern to stu- 
dents. The actual experience in the solution of these problems fa- 


cilitates the transfer of appropriate skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
to the new situation. 


Opportunity for Co-operative Experiences 


While all unit teaching presupposes careful pre-planning by the 
teacher, the unit plan lends itself to joint planning by the teacher and 
the pupils. Planning may occur in the initial stages prior to the actual 
undertaking of the unit, as well as throughout the actual working 
period of the unit study. One basic objective of education in a demo- 
cratic society is the preparation of boys and girls to take their rightful 
places in society. In a society which emphasizes mutual respect and 
shared power, the student needs a variety of school experiences to 
help prepare him for these rights and responsibilities. Unit planning 


lends itself to this type of co-operative experience on the student’s 
level. 


Better Utilization of Good Psychological Principles 

Many authorities have foun 
utilization of the generalized unit 
this chapter, it is easier for the te 
logical principles which were set f 
ter. Examples are: the principle 
first understanding the larger wh 
that whole, pacing of the learnir 
tion of the instruction to the par 
and needs of each individual, and 
tivity to operate because of indiy 
easier to accomplish if the plann 
unit over a longer period of time 
vidual differences, as we have note 


d through research that, with the 
procedures to be described later in 
acher to apply many of the psycho- 
orth in the earlier part of this chap- 
of the learning of things through 
ole and then relating the parts to 
ng for each individual, the adapta- 
ticular difficulties and the problems 
the permitting of some type of crea- 
idual reports. These all seem to be 
ing is done for a particular topic or 
to provide for the flexibility of indi- 
d in previous sections. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIT 


In order better to understand the mod 


em generalized type of 
unit, it may be well to see how the idea of tea 


ching units developed. 
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Herbartian Unit 

Probably the first definite suggestions, based upon the idea of 
organizing material especially for the teaching-learning process, can be 
found in the recommendations made by the German educational psy- 
chologist and theorist, Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841). Her- 
bart made an analysis of the learning process, which was used by his 
followers as the basis for five steps of teaching, called later the five 
(formal) Herbartian steps: preparation, presentation, association or 
comparison, generalization or abstraction, and application. These 
steps were related to Herbart’s conception of the most effective 
teaching methods and to his concept of the nature of mind. The 
importance of this analysis to us here is that it closely resembles some 
later organizations of the teaching process. Some of these are still in 
use in modified Morrison-type units. In the hands of Herbart’s fol- 
lowers, unit teaching tended to degenerate into a very formal process 
in which all five steps had to be completed in each single day’s lesson. 


Morrison Unit 

In the United States in the twentieth century, Herbart’s ideas 
were taken over by Morrison and adapted to his particular concept 
of the learning activity of the organism, which was largely based 
upon the notion of biological adaptation. The steps were changed 
and also adapted in each of the various subject-matter fields. Morrison 
recognized the following different types of learning activities: science 
type, appreciation type, language arts type, practical arts type, and 
pure practice type. He then organized each of these in accordance 
with his analysis of the teaching process and, for that matter, all learn- 
ing. Morrison’s plan for a science unit, for example, includes the fol- 
lowing five steps: exploration, presentation, assimilation, organiza- 
tion, and recitation. All of these words retain their common meaning 
except the last, “recitation,” which involves more than the pupils 
answering questions devised by the teacher for the purpose of 
recalling or “reciting” what they have learned. It consists of the 
presentation, in oral or written form, of the facts, skills, and under- 
standings which these students have acquired during the entire unit. 
The Morrison plan was adapted to a teaching unit which would Te- 
quire anywhere from two or three to four or six weeks. bs its — 

* CEM. L. Goetting, Teaching in the Secondary School. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1946, p- 310. 
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form, it is still widely used wherever unit teaching is used in the 
United States. It is probably still more widely used in secondary 
schools than any other one method of unit teaching. 


Project Unit 


In the 1920’s, Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in attempting to apply the philosophy of 
Dewey, worked out a teaching method based on the central concept 
of the individual activity of each student. Since a student should 
have, for most effective learning, a well-defined purpose for an edu- 
cational experience before he commences the activity, Kilpatrick pro- 
posed to organize the work of the school around individual pupil 
projects. These individual projects or student activities would then 
be developed in the following four steps of a purposeful activity: 
purposing, planning, executing, and judging. These steps need not be 
followed in any formal order, but they represent the four essential ele- 
ments involved in purposeful activity. 


Problem-solving Unit 


Another development based directly on John Dewey’s analysis of 
the thinking process is that of the problem unit. A problem unit is or- 
ganized around the major aspects of reflective thinking. The teacher 
sets up with the student certain kinds of problem situations, which 
the student undertakes to solve. He would tend to follow the five 
steps of reflective thinking which Dewey indicated, as follows: 

- A felt need or difficulty. 

- Location and definition of the problem. 
. Suggestions of possible solutions (hypotheses). 
- Development by reasoning of the various suggestions. 
. Further observation and experiment leading to an acceptance 

or rejection of the hypothesis. 
Since skill in the scientific method and in problem-solving techniques 
in gencral is a most important assct to the individual in the modern 
world, some educators have felt that teaching units should all be based 
entirely upon the use of the scientific method. 

The contributions of both Kilpatrick and 
significant to American education. The diffculty 
of this method is that not all educational expericr 
of projects or scientific experiments. In many 


ve wNn= 


Dewey were quite 
in the application 
nee fits the pattern 
cases, we are trying to 
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understand what has already been discovered and has been organized 
into a body of knowledge. We cannot of course discover everything 
for ourselves through either projects or problem-solving. As a matter 
of fact, a part of the problem-solving process, even in science itself, 
is always to find out first what has already been done. This may in- 
volve very intensive research before tackling the problem itself. Conse- 
quently, although problem-solving as such is a very important part of 
the modern curriculum, not all of the units can be based entirely upon 
a particular set of steps in scientific thinking. The generalized unit 
procedure to be set forth later will include this as one of the possi- 
bilities. 
Activity Unit 

Another approach to unit teaching has been termed the “activity 
unit.” Since it has been found through experimentation that boys and 
girls learn more readily when they are involved in activities related 
to the topic studied, there was an effort at one time to try to have all 
the learning of an active nature. This of course could be closely re- 
lated to the project unit or to the problem-solving unit. However, in 
many cases the students were closely directed by the teacher, so that 
it would not be, strictly speaking, the project unit. Activity per se is a 
central aspect of activity unit teaching. Although actively engaging 
the pupil in the learning process is a positive and constructive con- 
tribution, it is not always possible to identify the leaming process 
with some kind of overt activity. Sometimes the activities of the 
students may have to be quiet, such as reading, studying, thinking, 
considering, or even writing. It is not always possible to interpret and 
develop the activities in a subject in a way as to involve the active 


use of muscles. 


Experience Unit 
Another unit which has been proposed in recent times 1s the so- 
called experience unit. In our discussion of unit teaching earlier, we 


indicated that the experience approach As one of the possible ap- 
proaches to unit teaching. If we have a unit based upon the experience 
approach, it could well be called an experience unit, which then would 
mean that the central attention of the teacher is upon giving his 
students new experiences to be related to their past experiences. These 
experiences would be selected with respect to their presumed success 
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in helping to carry out the educational purposes set up for the unit. 
At the end of each unit, the experience of that particular unit would 
be utilized in the plans for the new unit to follow. 

Out of much experience and thought, there has developed a 
generalized procedure which may at times encompass any or several of 
the above described units and utilize a variety of techniques wherever 
possible, so that they can be adapted much more flexibly to the teach- 
ing situation. 


PHASES OF THE GENERALIZED TEACHING UNIT ° 


The generalized teaching unit customarily has four phases: ini- 
tiatory, developmental, culminating, and evaluative. The first three of 
these are usually developed in order, but the last, evaluation, can occur 
at any time and is continuous throughout the process. We shall dis- 
cuss each of these in turn under separate subheadings. 


Initiatory Phase 


The initiatory phase of a unit primarily sets the stage for the unit 
proper. In the typical three- to six-weeks unit, it usually occupies ap- 
proximately the first two or three days. It consists in the orientation 
of the pupils to the nature of the unit and in the cl 
necessary preliminary details for getting the unit under 

The new unit, of course, should always be related to the present 
achievement level and to the background of experiences and under- 
standings which the pupils have had. There are several ways of intro- 
ducing the unit, one of which is to appeal to the pupils’ interest in 
terms of their present felt needs. The reader is referred again to the 
discussion of the modern needs approach found in Chapter VIII of 
this book. 

Some of the devices which may be used by the teacher to intro- 
duce a unit may be: a simple well-organized lecture-overview, a movie, 
a pre-test used to indicate how much (or how little) the students 
know about the material to be presented, some striking examples in 
terms of visual aids, models or other materials, or an outside guest 
to speak on some phase of the unit. A part of initiating the unit is 


earing up of 
way. 


° Cf. M. L. Goetting, Teaching in the Secondary School. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1946, Chapters 15-18, and J. G. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching, Third 
Ed.tion, New York: Ginn, 1953, Chapters VI-IX. 
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clarifying the scope and content of the unit. In case teacher-pupil 
planning is to be used, a large part of the time should be devoted 
toward planning how the unit is to be undertaken, even though the 
details may still need to be worked out in the development steps 
which follow. 


Developmental Phase 


After the unit has been initiated, the class must work out steps 
for its development. This phase of the unit can be carried out in many 
ways, depending somewhat on the particular approach and type of 
unit chosen. If it is a traditional, subject-matter approach, the devel- 
opmental phase will probably be worked out through assignment and 
class discussion or through lectures by the teacher with the students 
taking notes on the material on which they will be tested later. With 
a more modern type of unit, there usually is a great deal of pupil 
activity involved, in the sense that the students often plan, prepare, 
and make reports to the group on topics or problems in relation to 
objectives for the unit. There may be a common core of activities 
which the entire class has been assigned to do. This may involve 
special reading assignments and other special projects that can be 
utilized by all students to supplement certain unit topics. 

The developmental phase is the lengthiest phase of the unit. It 
usually runs from a half to three-quarters of the total time of the unit, 
three to four-and-one-half weeks in a six-week unit. It is not necessary 
that the class meet as a group every day. Sometimes the assignments 
can be worked out individually, at other times in small groups. The 
teacher will, however, make some check every day to see what progress 
is being made by individual students and also by each group, and to 
provide help wherever needed. All the suggestions about good teach- 
ing and principles of education should be used in unit teaching. In 
the next chapter, we shall discuss in more detail the classroom opera- 
tion. Most suggestions made there are applicable primarily to the 


developmental phase of the generalized unit. 


Culminating Phase 

The culminating phase of 
and summarizing of the facts a1 
Again, this can be accomplishe 
range of possibilities in summarizing the u 


the unit includes the bringing together 
id other ideas which have been learned. 
d in a great many different ways. The 
nit in the culminating phase 


250 


Group and individual work in the 
developmental phase of a unit. 


Cincinnati Public Schools 


is very great. The summarizing may be conducted by the teacher, or 
it may be primarily the result of pupil activity. If it is pupil activity, 
it may be either individual or small group effort, or it may be some- 
thing worked out by the entire class. One type of culmination is the 
topical review. Themes and analyses can be written on 
of the unit. There might be a dramatic presentation 
subject which has been studied, or some other kind 
fresh presentation. It could be a series of reports by stu 


various topics 
of a topic or 
of striking or 
dents, each on 


culminating and integrating experi- 
reful attempt to summarize and ar- 
ds to be guided in order to avoid 
easily arise with immature stu- 
apply to 
ater life, so that the student can see 
lues of what has been 


a different part of the unit. The 
ences would always include a ca 
rive at some conclusions. This nee 
errors of application, which might 
dents. Efforts should be made to show how they might 
situations out of school and to 1 
the possible transfer and the consequent va 
learned. 
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Evaluative Phase 


Evaluation is called the final step of the generalized unit proce- 
dure, but according to the philosophy of evaluation which we shall 
develop in Chapter XII, it is not a separate step at all but a con- 
tinuous process which should start at the very beginning of the unit. 
It involves both student and teacher evaluation. It involves much 
more than determining the progress of the student purely for the 
purpose of giving him a mark for the record, although certainly it 
does include this. It involves an evaluation of the activities of the class 
to see how they could better be carried out. It involves an evaluation 
of the contribution of each person, teacher and student alike, to the 
educational process. In Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV, we shall have 
more to say about some techniques and tools of evaluation, as well as a 
more careful description of testing itself. 


DEVELOPING THE TEACHING UNIT 


In spite of the fact that much tea 
occur during the teaching of the unit, t 
in advance. A planned teaching unit differs from the resource unit 
(to be described later) in that it is specifically prepared for a certain 


class in a given school situation with a given curriculum in mind. The 
more inexperienced a teacher is, the 


vide in the pre-planned version of t 
teaching unit plan will be organized 
teaching unit itself. However, it us 
brief description of the scope of the 
which the teacher hopes to accompli 
part of the plan, he will list the p 
introduce the unit. Most planning o 
flexible, in that the teacher should 
can use. The additional material i 


cher-pupil planning may well 
he teacher still must plan units 


, in order to provide for 
-planned unit will, of course, allow 


for differentiation of activities for the pupils of differing abilities and 
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interests, although there will probably be a common set of activities 
and reading assignments. A part of the planning, whether written or 
unwritten, will be the strategy that the teacher will use to keep the 
class moving and organized with respect to the problem at hand. This 
matter of organizing the classroom operation will be discussed more 
fully in Chapter X, and general procedures with which the teacher is 
familiar for organizing the classroom need not be included in the 
teaching unit itself. Moving into the culminating phase, the teacher 
should have clearly in mind ideas for summarizing activities. 
Evaluation, as we will indicate more fully in Chapter XII, takes 
place during the entire unit. Among other things, it includes measures 
from time to time of the pupil’s growth with respect to the objectives 
of the unit. One purpose of these measures will be to provide grades 
for the school records. The plans as to what kinds of evaluation are to 
be used should be tentatively made and included with the rest of the 


teacher-planned unit. 


EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF EXPERIENCES 
AND MATERIALS 


at in planning a teach- 


It may help the beginning teacher somewh 
d here. The following 


ing unit if some of the possibilities are presente 
list suggests the range of activities available: 


1. Work with visual materials: collecting, studying, arranging pictures. 

2. Excursions and trips: visiting museums, 2008, aquariums. 

3. Study of problems: consulting books, magazines, pamphlets; taking 
noies; preparing reports. 

4 Appreciation of licerature, music, or ar 
for pleasure. 

5. Illustrations and construi 
Posters, 

6. Work involved in presenting in 
bulletin board. 

7. Checks and tests: preparing tests and growth graphs. 

A wide range of source materials and out-of-class re 
available: 


l. Books, magazines, pamphlets, newspapers. 
2. Pictures, maps, charts. 
3. Motion pictures, slides. 


t: reading, listening, or viewing 
ction: preparing charts, diagrams, scenery, 


formation: planning, exhibiting on a 


sources iS 
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. Models, objects, museum exhibits. 4 é l 

- Radio, phonograph records, tape recordings, television, discussions, re- 
ports, guest speakers, interviews, lectures. 

. Field trips, excursions, nature hikes, athletic events. 

. Plays, programs, assemblies, pageants. 


vi A 


SIO 


From the vast realm of possibilities of materials and experiences, 
the teacher must make some selection. He will work out for himself a 
set of criteria for such selection. The following are two possible sets 
which might well be used as a basis for the selection of the specific 
source materials and experiences to be used in a given unit: 


Criteria for evaluation of experiences. 


1. In what ways do the experiences contribute to the desired outcomes? 

. Are the experiences varied as to type? 

- Are the experiences presented in a sufficiently clear manner so that 
pupils may carry them to a successful conclusion? 

4. Are the experiences within the range of accomplishment of the pupils? 


>. Do the experiences involve an extension of the present insights and 
abilities of the learner? 


6. Are the experiences ch 

7. Do the experiences pr 
ties? 

8. Do the experiences provide o 
co-operatively? 

9. Are some of the experiences dr: 
munity? Do these experiences rel 


allenging and interesting to the pupils? 
ovide for adaptation to individual needs and abili- 


pportunity for children to work together 


‘awn from the resources of the com- 
ate the material to life needs? 
Proposed learning 


activities and experiences should be checked 
to see if they are: 


1. recognized by children as usable i 


n achieving their purposes. 
2. recognized by the te 


acher as leading to socially desirable ends, 

3. appropriate to the maturity of the group: challenging, achievable, lead- 
ing to new learnings, providing for application of new learnings. 

4. varied enough to provide for balanced development of the learner: many 

types of individual and group activity. i 
possible within the resources of 

6. varied enough to provide for in 


v 


school and community. 
dividual differences within the group. 


THE RESOURCE UNIT 


Because teaching based on modern 


principles must necessarily be 
flexible in nature, with many decisions, 


such as those relating to as- 
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signments and classroom activities, being made after the introduction 
of the unit, aids have been worked out for busy teachers in order to 
provide them help with units as they develop. This is particularly 
important in connection with the development of experience units, 
which may tend to take quite different forms in different groups. 
Such aids also help to enrich subject-matter type units, which are 
usually not quite as flexible as experience units. 

This new technique, which has been developed in the last few 
years, is the “resource unit,” sometimes called the “source unit.” 
Probably this should be more properly labeled “sources of unit mate- 
rials.” The resource unit (or source unit) is an exhaustive collection 
of suitable materials related to a given topic or problem and usually 
covering a limited range of age levels (not more than three years ). 
For example, a resource unit might be on “Mexico” for use in grade 
four. These resource units are usually printed in a very inexpensive 
and readily accessible form, so that the school libraries (or curriculum 
materials rooms) could easily have them available for the teacher's use 
when he knows a particular topic will be needed. 
haps be better understood by seeing what 


A resource unit can per 
ving is one list of items that might 


is typically found in it. The follow 
be found in a resource unit: 
ent of the topic: its nature, its uses, 


l. A presentation of the scope and cont 
d the co-operation expected 


the subject-matter fields it cuts across, an 
from other people. 

2. A list of possible objectives 0 
from the resource unit. 

3. Suggested activities for groups and individuals, containing ways of in- 
troducing the unit (initiatory activities), teaching techniques while the 
unit is underway (developmental activities), and ways of terminating 
the unit (culminating activities). 

4. There is a general bibliography for teacher and for students. This 
includes books and other teaching aids. Besides suitable reference books, 
textbooks, newspapers, magazines, and such materials, activities may 
be built around the use of recordings, radio programs, mounted pictures, 
post cards, photographs, slides, motion pictures, maps, charts, or specific 

collections (e.g., collections of stamps, coms, souvenirs), and exhibits. 

5. Under the evaluation of outcomes, methods are suggested for measur- 
ing learning in terms of the original objectives. Sometimes pencil and 
Paper tests are suggested for knowledge, check lists and scales for in- 


terests and attitudes. 


f teaching units that might be derived 
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6. A section on leads to other related units and topics is often included. 


The resource unit, then, is to be used by the teacher in develop- 
ing specific teaching units for his particular class at the particular age 
level where it is found. Since the resource units contain many times 
as much material as could possibly be used, the teacher still has the 
problem of choice of the items and the organization and approach 
to be used for a particular class or group. Resource units offer help to 
the busy teacher and promote flexible curriculum development. These 


units can be published inexpensively for use in a wide variety of 
schools. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


l. The learner is a unified living whole who acts and learns with his 
entire organism. Therefore, the teacher should consider all of the many 
varied factors that influence the quality of the learning situation. 

A. Since marked individual differences in aptitudes, needs, inter- 

ests, and backgrounds exist among students, the teacher should 

adapt his teaching in such a way as to take into consideration 

these differences. 

. The concept of whole learning has important implications for 

the teaching-learning situation. For the most meaningful and 

effective learning experiences, it is essential that the teacher 

provide the students with a concept of the whole before a 

study is begun of the parts of a topic. 

Readiness implies the need for a student’s physical, social, in- 

tellectual, and emotional development to be adequate for the 
undertaking of a particular task. 
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plies the transfer of information, atti- 
des, in one situation to that of another. 
Distributed learnıng refers to the problem of determining the 


most economical and efficient plan for distributing one’s avail- 
able practice time. 


H. Retroactive inhibition, or interf 
with retention of another, is co 


tz 


erence by one piece of learning 
nsidered today to be one of the 
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primary causes of forgetting and is most likely to occur when 
the two activities are similar in nature. 


2. Unit teaching consists of a teaching plan whereby the material and 
experiences of a course are organized into a series of unitary wholes, usually 
based around a topic, question, or problem. 


3. Teaching units can be classified as to the general type of approach 
to the unit made by the teacher. 


A. 


B. 


4. Teaching units can be classified b 
course to be taught. 
Az 


5. Teachers should consider unit teaching as desirable 


. Correlated unit. Single subj 


. Broad fields unit. Several closely related 


. Fused units. Two 


. Integrated unit. M 


Subject matter approach. Subject matter per se is the basis 
for organization within the unit and is the primary end re- 
sult. 

Experience approach. The pupils’ experiences are the starting 
bases in this approach, and the main emphasis centers on these 
experiences and their meaning. Subject matter is used as a 


means to the understanding of experiences as related to the unit 


topic, question, or problem. 


. Eclectic approach. In most cases, the extreme positions in the 


e modified in practice, with the teacher 


approaches above ar 
f the two in some kind of an eclectic ap- 


adapting a mixture 0 
proach. 
y the scope of the content of the 


Material to be taught drawn almost ex- 


Single subject unit. 
f the subject fields, corresponding usually 


clusively from one 0 


to a scholarly field. 
ect units (or broad fields) can be 


taught separately but related at numerous points to previous 


and current work in other classes. 
areas or subjects are 


studied together rather than being taught separately. Com- 
mon examples of broad fields are science and social studies. 
different but related fields taught in one 


udies and English. 
aterials and experiences of the course or- 


ganized regardless of subject lines and centered completely 
around a topic, problem, or question. 


course, e.g., social st 


for use in mod- 


erm education for the following reasons: 


A. 


e investigators in scholarly fields find them- 
es in their investigations. The undis- 
Knowledge in the medem world can 


Increasingly, th : 
selves crossing subject lin 
puted interrelatedness of 
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best be handled in the classroom in some form of unit teach- 
ng. 

B. Unit teaching offers more opportunity for the optimum trans- 
fer of learning to real-life situations. The flexibility of unit 
teaching enables it to be adapted better to students’ problems. 

c. Unit teaching provides more opportunity for incorporating co- 
operative experiences in groups, which in turn may better con- 
tribute to the students’ development. 

D. Unit teaching offers the opportunity to utilize more effectively 
good psychological principles of teaching. 


6. In the history of the development of the modern generalized unit 
the following earlier types of units are especially significant: 

A. Herbartian unit. Associated with the “five formal steps,” 
usually covered in a one-day unit. 

B. Morrison unit. In modified form, still the most widely used 
unit in the U.S. today. Usually consists of five steps: explora- 
tion, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recitation. 

c. Project unit. Unit plan developed by Kilpatrick centering 
around individual student projects. 

D. Problem-solving unit. Based on the steps of scientific thinking. 

E. Activity Unit. Centered around activity, learning by doing. 

F. Experience unit. Centered on experiences, based on previous 
experiences, leads to new experiences. 


7. The modern generalized unit, a flexible 
adaptable to many schools and situations, can 1 
of the following four phases: 


A. Initiatory phase. A period of from one to three days, in which 
the unit is introduced and plans are made to carry it out. 
B. Developmental phase. Lasts for three-fourths or more of the 


unit. The methods used depend on the approach and organi- 
zation chosen, 


c. Culminating phase. In this la 
time), the unit is summarized 
elements related to each other. 
Evaluative phase. This phase occurs all during the unit. 
Various techniques and devices are used to ascertain the extent 
to which the objectives of the unit or course are being met. 


approach to unit teaching 
be thought of as consisting 


st phase of the unit (in point of 
and the various topics and other 


8. Every teacher should set up criteria for the selection of learning 
materials and experiences from among the wide variety available. 


9. The resource unit, developed to meet the needs of busy teachers 
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who are using flexible methods in their classes, is an exhaustive list of ob- 
jectives, materials, methods, and techniques of evaluation centered around 
a problem or topic and prepared for a limited age range of pupils. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Beauchamp, George A. Basic Dimensions of Elementary Method. Chapters 
6-9. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1959. Pp. ix + 347. 

Beck, Robert H., Cook, Walter W., and Kearney, Nolan C. Curriculum in the 
Modern Elementary School. Second Edition. Chapters 9 and 12. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. xii + 513. 

Blair, Glenn M., and others. Educational Psychology. Revised Edition, Chapters 
5-11. New York: Macmillan, 1962. Pp. xvii + 688. 

Burton, William H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. Third Edition, 
Chapters 12-17. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1962. Pp. xii + 608. 

Wellesley. Education in the Elementary School. 

k: American Book, 1950. Pp. xvii + 406. 

condary School Teaching Methods. 

1959. Pp. xii + 340. 


Third Edition, Chapters 


Caswell, Hollis L., and Foshay, 
Second Edition. New Yor 

Clark, Leonard H., and Starr, Irving S. Se 
Chapters 4, 5, and 9. New York: Macmillan, 

Gates, Arthur, and others. Educational Psychology. 
9-16. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. ix + 818. 

Goetting, M. L. Teaching in the Secondary School. Chapters 15- 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. Pp. xii + 519. 

Grambs, Jean D., Iverson, William J., and Patterson, Franklin K. Modern Meth- 
ods in Secondary Education. Chapters 6, 7, and 8. New York: Dryden, 
1958. Pp. xvi + 700. 

Gwynn, J. Minor. Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. Third Edition. 
Chapters 7, 10, 11, and 18. New York: Macmillan, 1960. Pp. xx + 695. 

Hanna, Lavone A., Potter, Gladys L., and Hagaman, Neva. Unit Teaching in 
the Elementary School. New York: Rinehart, 1955. Pp. x + 592. 

Herrick, Virgil E., and others. The Elementary School. Chapter 16. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956. Pp. xiv + 474. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris May. The Child and His Curriculum. Second 
Edition, Chapters 5, 7, and 8. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1950. 
Pp. xvi + 710. 

Leese, Joseph, Frasure, Kenncth, a 
Curriculum Making. Chapters / 

National Education Association, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. Learning and the Teacher. 1959 Yearbook. Washington, 


D.C. The Association, 1959. Pp. x + 222. 


20. New York: 


and Johnson, Mauritz, Jr. The Teacher in 
_9, New York: Harper, 1961. Pp.x + 497. 
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Ohlsen, Merle M. (ed.). Modern Methods in Elementary Education. New 
York: Holt, 1959. Pp. xiv + 688. 


Spears, Harold. Some Principles of Teaching. Pp. 25-52. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1949. Pp. 147. 


Skinner, Charles E. (ed.). Educational Psychology. Fourth Edition, Chapters 
14-19. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1959. Pp. x + 755. 

Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F. Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Chapters 8 and 9. Chicago: Lippincott, 1950. Pp. x + 579. 


Trow, William Clark. Educational Psychology. Second Edition, Chapter 4. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. Pp. ix + 761. 


. “The Learning Process,” What Research Says to the Teacher, 6. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1954, Pp. 33. Pamphlet. 


' Umstattd, J. G. Secondary School Teaching. Second Edition, Chapters 6-9. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ginn, 1944. Pp. xii + 488. 


Wiles, Kimball. Teaching for Better Schools. Chapters 1 and 2. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xii + 395. 


SELECTED FILMS 


Community Resources in Teaching (Iowa State University) 20 min. 


Illustrates how the resources of the community 
more effective learning situations. Shows the taking of field trips into the 
community and bringing various persons from the community into the 
school to present lectures or give demonstrations. 

Effective Learning in Elementary School (McGraw-Hill) 20 min. 


Shows a fifth grade class planning its daily w 
study of a unit on pioneer life. The class de 
The teacher gathers materi 


may be utilized to develop 


ork with the teacher and the 
cides what should be studied. 
als for pupil use. As the children work indi- 
vidually and in committees, attention is given to reading, writing, and 


arithmetic. A mural is constructed, and maps and models are made. Folk 
songs and dances are practiced. As a culminating activity, a play is put on 
for the children’s parents and teachers. 

Field Trip (Virginia State Board of Education) 
A story of a biology 
trip. Shows student co 


10 min. 


class planning, conducting, and following-up a field 
mmittees in action. 


How We Learn (Coronet) 10 min. 


Illustrates certain basic princi 
task and appropriate materials. As 
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Making Learning More Meaningful (McGraw-Hill) 12 min. 
Illustrates how a third grade teacher utilizes the interests of her pupils to 
develop an arithmetic unit on money and banking. Shows how she intro- 
duces other fundamental skills into the unit on number work, including 
language and social skills, writing, and construction activities. 


Motivating the Class (McGraw-Hill) 19 min. 


Shows a student teacher realizing the importance of motivation in his 
mathematics class. Tells how motivation may be achieved. 


Near Home (Int. Film Bureau) 25 min. 
Describes the procedures utilized by a teacher and her class in beginning 
local studies. Materials and methods are drawn from various parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. (Produced in London for the British Ministry of Educa- 
tion). 

New Tools for Learning (EBF) 19 min. 

of audio-visual materials to classroom teaching 


Emphasizes the values $ ; 
trates effective procedures for using educational 


situations. Also demons 
films. 


Chapter X 


ORGANIZING 
THE CLASSROOM OPERATION 


Procedures in organizing the classroom operation are more complex 
in today’s modern school than in the traditional school, and are often 
diametrically opposed to them. In the past, learning was considered 
primarily to be the perfection of certain skills or the memorization 
of factual information found in prescribed textbooks. Modern-day 
teaching procedures should be consistent with modern objectives of 
education and, in particular, with living in a democratic society dedi- 


cated to the maximum development of the potentials of cach individ- 
ual. 


IMPROVING THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


In the traditional school lit 
environment or to workin 
emphasis was on formality 


tle attention was given to the physical 
g relationships with students. Where the 
of instruction, and where types of content 
material were selected in terms of their merit as excellent mind train- 


ers, the lack of attention to such details was seemingly consistent with 
these now outdated objectives. Fortunately, educators today have re- 


search findings available on the relationship between the classroom 
atmosphere and the learning processes. 


Developing a Flexible Physical Environment 


Ample evidence exists as to the desi 
a pleasing, physical environment, 
optimal help in meeting the needs 
of the factors to be considered. 


rability of a flexible, as well as 
if the learning process is to be of 
of students. The following are some 


General Atmosphere of the Room. Le 
when teachers give thoughtful attention an 
262 


arning may be facilitated 
d care to the general decor 


Cincinnati Public Schools 
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of the room. While the basic physical attributes of a given classroom 
are beyond the control of the teacher, there are usually ways in which 
the appearance of the room can be improved. Rooms should be attrac- 
tively decorated, and while school authorities are generally cognizant 
of the importance of this factor, it behooves the teacher, whenever 
possible, to pass along his suggestions to the school authorities. 
Adequate space should be available in each classroom to exhibit 
student work. Tables should be provided for displays, such as models 
pertaining to the study of particular units of work. Additional space, 
such as bulletin boards, cases, and shelves, should be included for the 
display of individual and group projects so that students can more 
readily share their leaming experiences with each other. Every room 
should have at least one bulletin board (several are desirable), An 
adequate amount of chalkboard space should be available in or 


der to 
facilitate the work of both the teacher and the students. 


Equipment. Whereas desks securely fastened to the floor were 
consistent with the objectives of the traditional school, considerably 
more flexibility in seating is needed in today’s modern school. Chairs 
and tables should be movable in order to meet the requirements of a 
variety of activities. Chairs placed in a semi-circle present an arrange- 
ment more conducive to large group or class discussion. Periodically, 
the students may need to meet in small groups. In the elementary 
school in particular, the study and improvement of reading skills is 
generally approached through small groups, selected according to indi- 
vidual abilities. Many art projects call for tables rather than desks; stu- 
dents need a level area and space in which they can spread out ma- 
terials. In the light of the foregoing reasons, it is clear that chairs and 
tables should be movable. 


Heating, Lighting, and Ventilation. Adequate heating and light- 


ing and proper ventilation are also essential elements ofthe physical 
environment. Adequate heating and uniform temperature are essential 
to the maintenance of the students’ health. While this factor is often 
controlled from a central point within the building, the teachers in a 
school should be constantly sensitive to this important condition. Tem- 
perature should be uniform; an even 70 degrees is suggested and gener- 
ally maintained in most schools. Often the greatest difficulties occur in 
the early fall and late spring where antiquated heating controls prevent 
the maintenance of an even temperature. Often there is inadequate 
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ventilation of school classrooms. Teachers should be alert to this possi- 
bility and be prepared to adjust windows when necessary. Teachers 
should report heating and ventilation problems to the school office in 
the event that situations occur which they cannot correct. 

Adequate lighting is also essential to health and to the protection 
of the students’ eyesight. In some buildings, the artificial lighting is 
very antiquated. Lighting systems providing inadequate degrees of 
light intensity should be replaced. Rooms, in general, should be dec- 
orated in a light pastel color; this is especially important when the 
size of the windows or the location of the building prevents the 
necessary amount of light from entering the room. (It should be 
remembered that light colors reflect light, while dark colors absorb 
light.) The placement of chalkboards should also be given careful 
consideration. They should be placed as much as possible in a part 
of the room where the light does not shine directly upon them, thus 
avoiding glare. This problem can be eliminated to some extent, how- 
ever, by alertness to the position of adjustable window shades. Special 
window shades for darkening the room are essential to the proper 
viewing of educational films and filmstrips. When it is not possible to 

specially equipped rooms, at least 


equip each room in this manner, 0 
one to each floor of a building, should be provided for this purpose. 


Developing Good Working Relationships 


The establishment and maintenance of desirable relationships 
between all persons in the classroom are vitally essential to a good 


teaching-learning situation. Such positive relationships are essential 


to the most efficient functioning of the teacher, since they affect the 
plication of what pupils 


quality of the learning, the retention and ap 
learn, and the kind of relationships between the school and its com- 


munity. Following are several important areas of consideration. 


Establishing Rapport. The establishment of good rapport be- 
tween the teacher and the class, as well as among the students them- 
Selves, is basically dependent upon the teacher’s understanding of 
individual pupils and their needs and on his ability to develop and 
implement an educational program which gives due consideration to 
these varied needs. Each student needs to be recognized as an indi- 
vidual by the teacher and his classmates; he needs to establish strong 
friendships; he needs the security which an understanding teacher and 
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sympathetic classmates can provide; and based upon this security, he 
needs to develop and show an interest in other persons.* 

The understanding teacher can do much to fulfill these and other 
related needs and thus to improve classroom rapport. In consideration 
of the need for recognition, he should identify the special interests 
and strengths of each student and, whenever appropriate, allow for 
the student’s special contributions to the class. With regard to the 
need for friendships, the teacher should endeavor to provide activities 
which will allow the students to become better acquainted. While 
friendships should be continually broadening, it is often desirable in 
the beginning to provide for some group work based upon initial 
friendships. Through activities which allow for better individual un- 
derstanding, various common interests will be identified and ulti- 
mately may provide an additional basis for committee groupings.? As 
students develop personal security from an increased understanding 
and awareness of their own potential and the contributions they are 
able to make to the class, they will eventually desire and be able to 
share their talents and special capabilities with other individuals, 
groups, and eventually with other classes. It is through such sharing 
experiences that much lasting satisfaction and enjoyment may be 
derived. If a student would more frequently relegate his own desires 
and wishes to the background and consider to a greater extent the 
thoughts and wishes of others, he would be able to achieve a more 
mature level. 


Clarification of Objectives and Procedures. Good working re- 
lationships are also highly dependent upon the extent of the students’ 
understanding of class objectives and procedures. It may be said that 
students learn with an efficiency in direct proportion to the extent or 
degree that they understand the class goals. Teacher-pupil planning, 
jointly undertaken and resulting in a clearly defined study approach, 
will often contribute to individual security, provide continuing moti- 
vation, and establish better rapport or working relationships within 
the class itself. 

Certainly one important factor in achieving desirable student 
behavior is the acceptance by the students of some of the responsibility 

1 Cf. Lindley J. Stiles and Mattie F. Dorsey, Democratic Teaching in Secondary 


Schools. Chicago: Lippincott, 1950, pp. 275-278. 
2 See also the discussion of group dynamics in Chapter VII, as many of the ideas 


presented there are pertinent to this topic. 
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for the successful outcomes of the class. This should result in greater 
individual responsibility and lead ultimately to self-discipline, which 
will help not only in efficient classroom functioning but also in the 
success and happiness of students’ lives outside the school, and after 
completing school.* 

The laissez-faire teacher, who assumes little responsibility for and 
perhaps gives even less guidance to his pupils, does not provide an 
atmosphere which is conducive to well-defined goals, self-motivation, 
or the individual security of students. While adolescents, especially 
in their search for security and self-understanding, thrive upon op- 
portunities for group work and self-direction, there are nevertheless 
certain areas in which they need definite guidance. In particular, 
students need to have a clearly defined understanding of the teacher’s 
expectance in certain tasks. For example, routine procedures for re- 
arpen pencils or to leave the room, attitudes of 
o class recitation periods, and policies 
concerning student questions during examinations should be clearly 
defined. It is in some of these areas pertaining to efficient classroom 
management that difficulties often arise which prohibit a class from 


achieving desired goals. 


ceiving permission to sh 
polite behavior appropriate t 


UTILIZING TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 


e the values of teacher-pupil planning? Exactly what 
place does it have in the modern school? Does teacher-pupil planning 
mean that the teacher will relinquish much of his responsibilities and 
perhaps have less work to do? If teacher-pupil planning is such a good 


idea, then what procedures should the teacher use? ‘These questions, 


and perhaps many others, will no doubt occur to the beginning 


teacher who has not had the benefit of such experiences as a student 
himself, Certainly, this type of planning necessitates careful prep- 
aration and much deliberate thought on the part of the teacher. If 
teacher-pupil planning is to be utilized, then its possible values rants 
be assessed. It is important for the teacher to plan in advance even 
when he uses such planning. Techniques for implementing teacher- 
pupil planning for a unit must be fully understood, so that the teacher 
feels secure and confident in undertaking an approach to teaching 


Just what ar 


i 3 See pp. 298-303 for a discussion of “discipline” and achieving desirable student be- 
havior. 
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vastly different and certainly more challenging than the traditional 
lecture-recitation method. 


Values of Teacher-Pupil Planning 


Important and lasting values can accrue to students who have the 
benefit of experience with teacher-pupil planning, since it is consistent 
with and takes into consideration the objectives of the modern school. 


Developing Democratic Attitudes and Skills. One of the basic 
objectives of our schools is the development of attitudes and skills 
appropriate for living in our democratic society. Teacher-pupil plan- 
ning provides opportunities for self-expression, for co-operation with 
other members of the group, and for the encouragement and rec- 
ognition of the unique contribution of all members of the group. 
The showing of respect for each individual may thus be fostered. 
Students also learn the importance of abiding by the decisions 
of the majority, yet respecting the viewpoint of the minority. Cer- 
tainly, actual participation in these and other important activities, 
requisite for living in accord with the ideals of a democratic socicty, 


is essential, and vastly superior to simply reading and talking about 
them. 


Motivation. Learning is facilitated when students work at things 
in which they are (or can become) interested and when they identify 
their own goals with those of the group. Less learning may be accom- 
plished when teachers impose their own goals upon the students. The 
old adage, “You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t make him 
drink,” is most appropriate in describing the latter kind of teaching sit- 
uation. An inspiring teacher, highly enthusiastic and well versed in his 
subject matter, can without too much difficulty arouse interest on the 
part of students. As desirable as this ability may be, it does not always 
result in interests of a permanent and lasting nature. What is desirable 
is the development of self-motivation, that is, motivation that stems 
from within the individual. Such motivation is more likely to be per- 

manent. When students have to some extent a voice in determining 
the topics to be studied, or at least the approach to be utilized, and 
when tisy ate able to identify their own personal goals with those 0 
the class, then a much higher degree of motivation is achieved: 


Personal Adjustment. Personal adj jonal ma 
; - adjustment and emotion® | 
turity depend upon the development of security and confidence within 
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each student in the classroom. All students, especially those in the ado- 
lescent period, seck status within the group. They must be encouraged 
to employ socially desirable means to gain this status. If such means 
cannot be found, then students may resort to a variety of attention- 
getting devices—some of which are not consistent with the goals for 
the class—and disciplinary problems result. As each student needs to 
achieve a feeling of importance, the teacher should help him identify 
his strengths, which will contribute to the individual's personal adjust- 
ment and emotional maturity. Teacher-pupil planning may provide 
the flexible framework within which each individual pupil may be 
encouraged to make his own unique contribution to the class. In 
addition, it also provides an opportunity for the emergence of leader- 
ship skills so vitally important in our present-day society. 


Teacher Pre-planning 


Teacher-pupil planning does not preclude the necessity and the 
desirability of the teacher making careful preparation prior to under- 
taking the particular unit with a group of students. It is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher to plan his work carefully in order to guide the 
students adequately toward the making of intelligent decisions which 
may ultimately prove satisfactory to the entire group. In Chapter IX, 
we have already discussed methods of preparing teaching units in 
gencral. In this section we will limit ourselves to methods of pre- 
planning for teacher-pupil planned units. 

A beginning point in teacher-pupil planning is the identification 
of student interests. A teacher may begin by studying in advance the 
pupils’ cumulative records, which are generally available in the school 
office, by discussing the group with its previous teachers, and by talk- 
ing informally with the students. 

Assuming that the teacher is somewhat bound (by teacher agree- 
ments, administrative directive, or curriculum standards) to cover 
Particular units of study in his grade or subject, it is essential that he 
make a determined effort to locate in advance special materials and 
Supplies necessary for the unit, to discover and approach particular 
Tesource persons in the community and determine their availability 
and willingness to contribute their special knowledge and talents, and 
also to explore and develop a list of suitable locations for field trips 
which might be taken in the community as part of the unit study.* 

“At this point, the resource units discussed in Chapter IX are often very helpful. 
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Certainly the students will identify and seek out much of this desired 
information during the course of the unit. However, the teacher must 
be prepared to guide and supplement the students’ work whenever 
necessary and desirable. 

As evaluation is an integral part of the learning process, the 
teacher should explore and select some suitable means for evaluation 
which is appropriate to the unit of work being studied. Thought 
should be given to a list of criteria by which the students may evaluate 
their accomplishments, a list which the students themselves may de- 
velop in their own language. Adequate and appropriate means by 
which students may report the results of individual and group work 
to the class and methods for evaluating these reports also should be 
given careful consideration. 

Finally, it is the responsibility of the teacher to provide in the 
room the proper atmosphere which will stimulate and promote inter- 
est in the topic to be studied. Again, assuming that the topic to be 
studied has been pre-selected, the teacher may prepare a room exhibit 
of some type, in which pictures pertinent to the topic are displayed 
in an attractive and eye-catching manner. In place of captions, ques- 
tions might be included under the pictures, which ask about or refer 
to specifics in the picture itself. Various art objects might be displayed 
on tables in the room. Students, especially those in the elementary 
school, can become quite excited about such displays. Many questions 
will be asked, and the stage would be inevitably set for a question, such 
as, “Would you like to find out more about this country (or any other 
such topic)? If so, what would you like to find out?” 


Techniques of Teacher-Pupil Planning 


Teacher-pupil planning should be thought of as a continuous ap- 
proach rather than only as a means of initiating class activities. Pupils 
may plan in general at the beginning of the year, they may identify 
and select topics of study, they may plan with each other during the 
working period, they may plan and present appropriate culminating 
activities in which their committee findings are reported to the group, 


and they may plan appropriate evaluative techniques and utilize them 
as a part of the total learning process. 


Planning at the Beginning of the Year. It is usu 
students to devote some time at th 
formulation of a general plan of stud 


ally desirable for 
e beginning of the year to the 
y. Before Starting to work with a 
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class in the planning process, the teacher, particularly a beginning one, 
should have clearly in mind the obvious limits of student decisions. In 
the first place, the student cannot make decisions that are more funda- 
mental than those which the teacher is permitted to make under school 
policy. Furthermore, the teacher, because of his broader experiences 
in the particular subject, his knowledge of how students learn, and his 
experience in working with the unit materials and other resources, has 
a background which makes his contribution to the learning process dif- 
ferent than that of the students. However, the students do bring to 
the discussion something which the teacher cannot bring, namely, 
their own interests, attitudes, desires, and a knowledge of their own 
past experiences. These are the things which make the planning situa- 
tion, if properly handled, a very fruitful experience. 

At first, the teacher may wish to involve the class in planning for 
only a few of their activities. Some things can best be handled through 
the teacher’s own plans. A class can perhaps best learn to plan by first 
considering certain selected matters within their capabilities on which 
it can make adequate decisions. As the members of the class grow in 
their ability to make decisions in the light of available information, 
they can be given more leeway in making decisions, using criteria set 
up jointly by the teacher and students. One way for the teacher to 
initiate teacher-pupil planning is to develop with the class a set of 
criteria to use in choosing either what topics to study in a given re- 
quired unit or what unit to take up next, in the case there can be a 
choice. If not, another way would be to decide specific content and 
methods by considering the following questions: “What information 
would be of most help with respect to the unit we are about to study?” 
“What are some of the ways in which we can acquire this information 
Most effectively?” “What are some of the resources we could use in 
this particular unit?” Very basic to all these ideas is “What is it that 
we hope to accomplish?” In other words, “What are our goals?” or 
“What are we trying to do?” 


Student Receptivity to Teacher-Pupil Planning. The degree to 
Which students participate in teacher-pupil planning will be de- 
termined to a great extent by their previous experiences and the 
Planning skills they have learned. Unfortunately, some teachers are 
reluctant to relinquish any aspects of planning to students, consider- 
Ing them as immature and irresponsible. Teacher-pupil planning 
will not be easy to initiate with a class lacking group experiences. 
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Because of past experiences, some students may look with suspicion 
upon the teacher and perhaps even question his motives, The thought 
may occur, “Just what is the teacher trying to do?” “Is he trying to 
put something over on us?” In such instances, the teacher can change 
his approach. For example, “In our next unit of study, considerable 
planning needs to be done. I could do this for you, but if we shared 
this responsibility, our experience might be more enjoyable for all, 
and we might even learn more.” If no response is forthcoming from 
the students, the teacher should proceed with his plans, but he should 
still leave the door open, so to speak, in the hope that during the 
course of the unit, the students, after becoming more personally in- 
volved in the unit, may desire to share in planning at a later date. The 
following comment may be appropriate in this instance, “After we 
become more familiar with various aspects of our unit, you will un- 
doubtedly find topics of particular interest to you. Perhaps at that time 
you will have suggestions to make as to how we might best approach 
the study of these topics.” 


Procedures in Planning Units of Work. Certain limitations may 
often be imposed upon teachers with regard to the degree to which 
they may be able to allow student participation in planning. Further- 
more, teachers will have to impose certain limits of choice of content 
and of method in line with their own judgment. While particular 
topics or units of study are often agreed upon by a group of teachers 
and sometimes by administrative directive, there nevertheless will 
generally remain a certain portion of each school year which teachers 
may utilize for exploration with their students. In this case, the stu- 
dents may choose topics or problems in which they have a genuine 
interest and desire to explore. Whenever this is true, the teacher may 
begin by guiding a class discussion of these interests. 

When working with a class in determining interests, it is gen- 
erally desirable to list topics or interests on the chalkboard. The 
students may be asked to identify certain similarities between topics, 
and thus a grouping and consolidation of these sometimes scattered 
interests may occur. When a number of broad topics, perhaps with 
sub-divisions, has thus been listed, the teacher may disclose his plan 
to include one or more of these topics as a unit of study which the 
class will undertake together. It is then desirable to allow for con- 
siderable class discussion as to why particular topics might or should 


Teacher planning with class group. NEA 


be chosen. Discussion should usually center on the positive, rather 
than negative, reasons for studying particular topics. The criteria de- 
veloped at the beginning of the year under the broad category, “What 
formation will help us?,” will be found useful in keeping the discus- 
Sion on the track and as objective as possible. Ultimately, of course, 
the students should be agreed on their choice of the topic. If neces- 
Sary, they may take a vote, and they should abide by the decision of 
the majority, Of course, the teacher would hope to avoid any conflict 
of Strong interests within the group. When students understand that 
the topic to be undertaken should meet the approval, if possible, of 

e entire group, within the limitations aforementioned, and when 
adequate discussion is allowed prior to the vote, the conflicts may be 
minimized. Sometimes, it is possible to identify aspects of similarity 

etween conflicting topics and, through the teacher’s judicious guid- 
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ance, to arrive at some type of compromise in determining the specific 
nature of the topic to be chosen for study. 

The next step is to identify the specifics of the problem to be 
studied. These important sub-topics should be written on the chalk- 
board in order that all may gain an understanding of the breadth of 
the task. As particular sub-topics will undoubtedly be suggested by 
students having a particular interest in them, the next step is the se- 
lection of various committees, the members of which will work to- 
gether on the topic of their choice during the course of the study and 
finally, in the culminating period, make a group or committee report 
in some manner to the entire class. Thus, student motivation is main- 
tained through allowing some choice in the selection of topics, and 
the entire group will benefit from the reports on the various sub-topics. 
Students may elect to work on certain committees or may be ap- 
pointed to them by the teacher. There is always, however, the pos- 
sibility of students either being unable to make choices or being 
dissatisfied with the group to which they were assigned. In such cases, 
the teacher may ask the class members to jot down three or more 
topics they would like to study, in the order of their preference. The 
teacher should tell the class that he will endeavor to place each stu- 
dent on a committee for one of the topics he has chosen, but that it 
may not be possible for each person to have his first choice. Students 
will generally see the logic of this statement. This approach allows 
the teacher time to organize the various committees without confusion 
and haggling. In addition, the choices will be made on the basis of 
topics of interest, rather than by secondary factors such as friendship. 
Many topics may be studied by the entire group; out of these, some of 
the sub-topics or problems may be assigned for independent study by 
individuals or by small groups. 


IMPROVING STUDY ACTIVITIES 


Once the initial plans have been outlined through co-operative 
teacher-pupil planning, the actual working period begins. At this 
point we are concerned with procedures for dealing effectively with 
teaching and learning situations. Some essential areas considered in 
the following pages are: effective ways in which groups or committees 
may function, the desirability of individualized instruction and of 
excellence in individual work, the problems of homework and assign- 
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ments, the use of various group techniques as a means of increasing 
the quantity and quality of pupil participation, the management of 
instructional materials, the specific role or function of the teacher in 
the classroom, and techniques involved in the framing and asking of 
questions. 


Procedures in Group or Committee Work 


After committees have been designated, the entire class should 
undertake jointly a further exploration of the procedures involved. 
In other words, some sort of work plan should be devised. The fol- 
lowing four questions will be found helpful in guiding such a discus- 
Sion in which all class members should be encouraged to take part: * 
“What information will we need?” “Where will we obtain it?” “How 
will we obtain it?” and “Who is to get it?” 

The first question relates to ideas, knowledge, and understand- 
ings which the class feels are pertinent to the study. The second and 
third questions, “Where will we obtain it?” and “How will we ob- 
tain it?” pertain to various sources within the community where in- 
formation may be obtained and to the procedures utilized in securing 
the needed information. While students will suggest many ideas, 
Certainly the teacher’s pre-planning will be helpful in guiding the 
discussion and in suggesting possibilities which the students may 
Overlook, The value of particular books, periodicals, films, filmstrips, 
Slides, other visual aids, and resource persons in the community should 
all be discussed, and the procedures for obtaining the information 
should be determined. “Who is to get it?” implies the designating of 
Tesponsibilities to particular committees or groups of individuals for 

2€ gathering of materials and information pertinent to the topic. 

Vhile it is helpful and desirable to utilize this procedure in the begin- 
‘ung for the entire group, it is a suggested plan for individual com- 
Mittees to utilize in their planning sessions. As their work progresses, 
aey will undoubtedly discover that additional information will be 
Needed. They will search for other possibilities in obtaining it, and 
they wil] want to designate some responsibility to particular individ- 
uals for actually getting the information, which will be contributed to 

€ committee for discussion, evaluation, and incorporation with in- 
Ormation from other committees. 


Mecraneapted from a list which appears in the film: Broader Concepts of Method. 
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Each committee which undertakes the study of particular topics 
will have the responsibility of investigating resources and of carrying 
on the actual study. Generally it is desirable to utilize some class time 
for committee work, especially in the initial stages of the study. In 
this way, the teacher will be available to answer numerous questions 
relating to procedures and location of materials. For maximum benefit 
to occur, however, committce work must be carried to some extent 
beyond the confines of the classroom situation. Students should make 
plans to meet periodically in order that they may compare notes, 
evaluate procedures, and prepare their final reports. If left to their 
own ingenuity, students will find appropriate times to meet: before 
or after school, during the lunch period, during the evening hours, or 
during weekends. Ultimately, the group must organize their material 
in some logical manner and devise appropriate means of reporting 
their findings to the entire class during the culminating period of the 
unit study. 

In addition to the “working committees” ¢ determined by indi- 
vidual pupil interest, other types of committees may be utilized to 
guide the work of the entire class.” They are as follows: 

1. Steering committee. This committee should be comprised of 
representatives from each of the “working” committees. Its responsi- 
bility will be to schedule, in co-operation with the teacher, the best 
use of class time, for example, field trips, films, and other visual aids, 
and generally to co-ordinate the activities of the other committecs 
with the interests and welfare of the entire class in mind. 

2. Resource committee. It is the responsibility of this committee 
to investigate the possible resources in the community and to give 
suggestions and help in this respect to the particular working or topic 
committees. They may also be allocated the responsibility of preview- 
ing particular films and visual aids to determine their appropriateness 
to the various sub-topics and to the unit as a whole. Whenever de- 
sirable and feasible, they may also construct various types of visual 
aids which would contribute to the study of the unit. 

3. Committee on human relations. This committee will concen- 
trate on ways and means to improve the group process and the exist- 


e Cf. Lindley J. Stiles and Mattie F. Dorsey, Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. Chicago: Lippincott, 1950, pp. 324-325. 

7 It is not likely that every class will need to have all of these special committees 
for cach unit. The amount of responsibility which these committees can assume will 
obviously depend upon the maturity of the students. 
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ing intergroup relationships. In the initial stages of committee or- 
ganization, this committee should begin by studying, devising, and 
Suggesting to the class ways in which individual members may be- 
come better acquainted. While students when left to their ingenuity 
will generally accomplish these ends or objectives, the suggestions 
which this committee makes will often point up the desirability and the 
necessity for good group relations, and thus the group’s attainment 
or achievement will often be facilitated. 

4. Evaluation committee. This committee will concern itself 
primarily with determining the value and worth of various types of 
experiences in which the class is engaged. Their appraisal, based upon 
observation and in consideration of group objectives devised at the 
initial stages of undertaking the unit, can prove of considerable help 
to the entire class in modifying any procedures or activities so that 
they might ultimately contribute to the most effective type of learn- 
Mg experience for all concerned. One evaluative device which the 
Committee might undertake is the drawing-up of a chart or diagram 
to indicate the degree to which each person in the class recites or 
makes a contribution to the group discussion (see Figure 12).§ 
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Figure 12. A Chart Indicating the Number of Individual Contribu- 
tions to Group Discussion. 
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ese forms may be reproduced and the students’ names written in for each 
We do not mean to imply, however, that the student who talks the most 
tily makes the best contribution. 
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The Goal of Excellence in Individual Work 


Considerable attention has been devoted in the precding sections 
and throughout the book on group work, such as class planning and 
committee work, and on the importance of students learning to work 
and get along together. This is of great importance in our modern 
culture. However, this does not imply a neglect of the individual. Indi- 
vidual worth and individual achievement are essential parts of our 
democratic credo. Stress has been laid in this book on studying the 
individual and on adjusting the work to each one’s level and needs. 
There should also be an emphasis on challenging all persons to excel- 
lence in achievement. 

In a recent book, Gardner ® takes up the problem of excellence in 
our equalitarian and democratic society, but with a particular reference 
to education. He explores the great number of factors in our culture 
that mitigate against privilege through inheritance or wealth as well 
as some forces that tend to enforce mass mediocrity on our achieve- 
ments and the various means of self-expression. He does not think 
that the achievement of excellence is impossible in our democratic 
society. He envisions one of the roles of the public school to be that of 
an institution for discovering and developing the many talents of our 
people. He feels that a spirit of ever greater possible accomplishment 
at many levels can be achieved. 

The teacher then should encourage and recognize the achieve- 
ments of the individual student at whatever level and in whatever type 
of successful accomplishment is involved. All students need a feeling 
of success, but what is excellent for one is not for another, Even in 
group work, the contribution of the individual to the group should be 
recognized and encouraged. In a democracy, unlike totalitarian gov- 
ernments, the individual must not become submerged in the group. 


Assignments and Homework 


In the course of a particular unit of work, the students will 
work co-operatively, generally in small groups assigned according to 
specific individual interests. Individual students will study particular 
aspects of a topic and report their findings to their committee, which 
in turn will ultimately make a report of its findings to the entire class. 


® John W. Gardner, Excellence: Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too? New 
York: Harper, 1961. 
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Within the broad scope of the students’ study there will generally 
occur, in addition, some topics or areas which the teacher may wish 
to deal with on an individual basis, rather than as a group project. 
There will also be basic assignments to be carried out by all students 
individually. Following are essential factors which the teacher should 
consider in making assignments. 


Assignments Should Be Flexible and Adaptable to Individual 
Student Needs, Interests, and Abilities. Assignments should be flex- 
ible in order to meet the needs, interests, and abilities of the individual 
students. Assignments for the gifted student should provide an addi- 
tional challenge and allow for the pursuit of individual interests. In 
dealing with the gifted, the teacher needs to consider both accelera- 
tion and enrichment, that is, assignments should allow the student to 
move ahead at a fairly rapid pace, sufficient to maintain interest and 
Motivation, as well as to provide a broader or deeper study of the 
topic.” In working with the slower learning students, the teacher 
Should be especially cognizant of their limited capabilities. 

Topics assigned need not always be the same for each person. 
Sometimes the students may submit topics. The teacher may then 

iscuss these with the individual students and help them select topics 
in consideration of such factors as the availability of resource ma- 
terials, the practicality of the topics, and their relationship to the 
Course work. Flexibility of assignments is especially important in 
Working with the slower learning child, as every student needs to de- 
velop a feeling of success, that is, he needs to feel that in at least some 
Tespects he can excel; this is essential to the normal development of 
the student. Each child also needs to feel secure—at home and at 
School. A child who is insecure will generally not achieve what is ex- 
Pected of him. The teacher who helps a student select a topic within 
the Tange of his capabilities, and who encourages the student toward its 
Completion, will contribute to the student’s feelings of success and 
Security, Individual conferences with all pupils, for the purpose of 
8uidance and evaluation and assistance with special problems, such as 
reading difficulties, are also advisable. 


Assignments Should Be Significant and Meaningful. Assign- 
Ments, to be of any value whatsoever, must be both significant and 


in th 2 ‘Temporarily grouping students by ability within the class has considerable merit 
lat it allows certain groups of students to work at their own pace. 


(| 


HYGROMiTER 


Cincinnati Public Schools 
A student science project growing out of class work. 


meaningful. In how many instances have teachers assigned mere 
busywork for students to do at home, busywork that contributed 
little to the topic being studied! In many other instances the stu- 
dents have not understood the significance or importance of the 
material assigned. Assignments have in many cases been too far 
removed from the needs and interests of the students. Such instances 
generally occur when the teacher is tied to the textbook. Complete 
lack of imagination and understanding of the learning process is il- 
lustrated by the teacher who remarks a few minutes before the bell 
rings, “Read Chapter IV (or pages 30-45) for tomorrow, and we'll 
discuss it in class. If you aren’t able to discuss this material intel- 
ligently, then we will have a short quiz to see just exactly how much 
you have learned.” The teacher whose only desire is to cover the text 
illustrates a narrow, unimaginative, and outmoded approach to teach- 
ing and learning. To meet the varied needs and interests of all stu- 
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dents, and to teach students how to find information for themselves, 
a variety of source material must be used. 

One function of assignments is to assist students in the explora- 
tion of various sources through which they may locate information. 
Students should learn to utilize properly such resources as special 
reference books, periodical indices, encyclopedias, and dictionaries. 
What, then, one might ask, is the purpose of the textbook, if students 
are to obtain most of their information from other sources? The text- 
book should simply remain what it is, a sourcebook of common 
knowledge for all students. The primary concern remains, however, 
in the manner in which textbooks are utilized. 


Assignments Should Grow Out of the On-going Class Work. 
Assignments should grow out of significant topics which have not 
been covered in class and on which additional information is needed. 
Questions about a topic will often make a class realize that it 
needs more information. The teacher should give careful attention 
to the framing of thought-provoking questions; assignments, then, 
may very well grow out of the questions unanswered during the 
discussion period. The teacher may then more appropriately say, 
“Since this topic has proven of considerable interest to the class, and 
since we have raised so many vital and unanswered questions, would 
each of you please jot down on a piece of paper several questions of 
Particular interest to yourself and hand them in before the end of the 
Period, Having these questions will be of help to us in guiding our 
discussion for tomorrow. Each student will be responsible for seeking 
information about the topics of his choice. Use not only your text- 
book, but as many other sources of information as you may be able 
to locate. Before you leave school today, each of you should see me, 
and perhaps I can suggest some additional sources of information 
that might be readily available to you. As a matter of fact, let’s dis- 
uss some of our general sources now.” An assignment thus made 
will grow out of the on-going class activity. It will be determined by 
Student interests, rather than the interests simply of the teacher. 
‘hus, allowing the students some voice in the selection of assignments 
will contribute to the selection of topics that are more significant and 
Meaningful. 

_ Since assignments should grow out of on-going class work, the 
8lving of added assignments as a punishment for some misdemeanor 
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is contrary to good teaching procedures and will likely develop a 
negative set against the topic and the course being studied, and 
against school in general. 


Assignments Should be Clearly Understood. It is essential that 
daily assignments be stated clearly and concisely, with ample time 
allowed for questions. Teachers should never make assignments just 
before the bell rings. The actual length of the time allotted for giving 
assignments may vary from a few minutes to an entire period, depend- 
ing upon the nature and complexity of the assignment. To facilitate 
complete understanding, the assignment should be given not only 
orally, but also written or listed on the chalkboard. Long-term assign- 
ments may be duplicated and distributed to the students, thus serving 
as a study guide to use in seeking specific information. 

Time limits are an important consideration in giving assign- 
ments. After due consideration of the nature of the task, the teacher 
should set a date upon which the assignment is to be due. Thus 
students will need to consider their total school responsibilities and 
schedule appropriate study periods to permit the completion of the 
assigned work on time. Daily assignments, of course, should not be 
too long. The teacher should consider the requirements made by the 
sudents’ other school subjects and certain all-school activities which 


may, at particular times of the year, conflict with the adequate com- 
pletion of assignments. 


Some Pros and Cons Concerning Homework. The space age 
and the challenge of the future have prompted numerous attacks 
upon the school. Certain critics have said that the schools are not 
providing enough challenge to students and that if we are to com- 
pete in the struggle for existence and maintain our way of life, we 
must raise our level of expectancy. Pressures such as these upon the 
schools have prompted some teachers, without due consideration 
of other factors, to give more homework. In addition, there still 
exists the age-old argument that such assignments are made in col- 
lege, and, therefore, it is important that students develop proper 
study habits while they are in elementary, junior high, and senior 
high school. Following are arguments which some teachers have ad- 
vanced against an excessive amount of homework: 

1. It is important that students have some time for relaxation 
and recreation during their out-of-school hours. After students have 
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attended school all day, they may be too fatigued to give adequate 
attention to assigned homework. 

2. It is important to the development of the students that they 
have the time and the opportunity to participate in various types of 
activities of particular interest, such as music, dramatics, art, sports, 
Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts. 

3. Homes in some overcrowded, congested areas are not con- 
ducive to the completion of homework. Parents may be unsympathetic 
to the objectives of the school, or an entire family may be crowded 
into one or two rooms. In such instances, homework is impossible. 

4. Some research studies indicate that the amount of homework 
assigned by teachers has little relationship to actual school achieve- 
ment. 

While all the fore-mentioned reasons have been advanced against 
the desirability of homework, this problem is too complex to solve 
with “cither-or” answers. However, the following assumptions might 
be made: 

1. In consideration of factors of fatigue, lesser amounts of home- 
work should be given to younger children. 

2. Assignments should be made in consideration of individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. Students in college preparatory classes, 
for example, may be given proportionately more homework, con- 
Sistent with their level of ability. 

3. Assignments for all students should stimulate creative en- 
deavor, and so-called “busywork” should be avoided. 

In general, it may be said that a middle-of-the-road approach to 

€ assignment of homework is desirable. In consideration of the 
various obligations of the students, teachers in some schools have 
agreed upon the following: first period classes are assigned home- 
work on Mondays only, second period classes are assigned homework 
on Tuesdays, etc. Whereas this approach is advantageous for the 
Making of daily assignments, it must be said that one advantage of 
unit teaching is that most of the assignments are due over a period 
Of time and not necessarily in any particular day. 


Use of Group Techniques 
It is important that the teacher plan for and utilize a variety of 
&roup techniques that will stimulate maximum class participation. 
Ppropriate group activities will stimulate pupil interest and result 
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in more meaningful learning experiences. In addition, knowledge and 
skills secured through Co-operative group effort will facilitate the 
development of a unifying spirit in the classroom. Group work in 
general has been discussed in Chapter V II, and techr 
work have been discussed in preceding sections of thi 
now consider some additional methods. 


niques for group 
s chapter. Let us 


Class Discussions. Following the presentation of material by the 
teacher, adequate time should be allotted for group or class discussions 
of the topic. The purposes of such discussions are to stimulate and 
clarify students’ thinking, to raise unanswered questions and identify 
issues, and to summarize information." Broad participation should be 
a primary aim of the teacher. All students should be encouraged to 
raise questions, clarify misunderstandings, an 
information pertinent to th 
teacher should avoid the 
answers for the class and of calling upon only the brighter students. 
While the teacher should Praise the contribution rather than the con- 
iti all contributions re- 
Mer feel secure in their 
classroom situation, they are more likely to participate wholeheartedly 
in discussions. 


e topic. In achieving this objective, the 
natural tem 


Buzz Sessions, Buz: 
of stimulating wide 


: ; Teport its findings to the entire 
discussion. Through Maximum participation, points 
otherwise be covered.'” 


Organization. Through the small- 


1 Specifi already referred to earlier in this 
Pecihc suggestions and ini 

questions are discussed on Pp. 292-999 008s Pertaining to the framing and asking ad 
12 See p. 158 for more detailed informati 


on, 
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chapter, students may work together on a problem or topic of mutual 
interest. While some of the work may be done in class, the group 
should be encouraged to mect and work together outside of class, 
whenever desirable and feasible. Through this procedure a great deal 
of satisfaction may accrue to individuals through participation with 
other persons of like interests. In addition, the interaction between 
group members has definite social values. To be most effective, these 
group should not be too large; otherwise, there will result a lack of 
interplay between members. A group of five or six is perhaps the opti- 
mum size for a working committee. It is important that all group 
members understand the necessity for sharing equally in all the work 
procedures. The leader, especially, should avoid dominating the group 
and should give considerable attention to ways of encouraging the 
unique contributions of all members, to enhance group morale and 
to promote better group achievement. 


Panel Discussions. The panel discussion is a particularly satisfac- 
tory means by which small groups or committees may report their 
findings to the class. In addition, it is excellent for promoting broad 
group discussion. For classroom purposes, the panel is usually prefer- 
able to a debate or a forum (discussed in next section). In the panel 
approach, three to six students may select a specific topic for study, 
and cach member of the group studies a sub-topic of particular interest 
but acceptable to the group. After careful preparation, the group pre- 
Sents its findings to the class. Generally, it is desirable for the members 
of the panel to scat themselves behind a small table. A chairman, 
chosen by the group, will introduce each member and the sub-topic 
upon which he is to report. After all sub-topics have been presented to 
the class, the chairman will lead a discussion among the members of 
the panel. (Sometimes the members will present opposing views.) 
The discussion may be followed by questions directed to panel mem- 
bers from the class and by a general class discussion. 


Forum Discussions. In this procedure, designed to bring out vari- 
ous conflicting ideas on an issue, several students will prepare and 
present to the class their arguments for specific points of view on a 
Particular controversial topic. Either one person, or several persons 
working as a team, may present a particular viewpoint. After all argu- 
ments have been presented, each speaker may be allowed an equal 
amount of time for questioning the other speakers. Following this, the 
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moderator of the forum may ask the class or group if there are particu- 
lar questions which they would like to direct to one of the speakers. 
After the class discussion, a representative of each particular point of 
view may be allowed time for briefly summarizing his arguments. 


Other Procedures. Other procedures which may be found quite 
helpful in stimulating interest and promoting group discussions are 


brainstorming and role playing. For a detailed discussion of these 
procedures, see Chapter VII. 


Management of Instructional Materials 


It is important that a variety of instructional materials be avail- 
able to meet the needs of the students, Some materials may be more 
appropriate to the subject being studied and may provide a greater 
degree of motivation; individual differences, however, provide one of 
the prime reasons why varied materials are needed. 


Gathering and Organizing Materials. Teachers will find it exceed- 
ingly helpful to have a readily available file of pictures, maps, pam- 
phlets, newspaper clippings, and other source materials. Systematic 
attention to the development of such a file will eventually result in 
positive educational benefits to children, For easy accessibility, all ma- 
terials should be kept by topic or categories in individual filing boxes 
or envelopes. In order that a specific item may be easily located when 
desired, it is good to maintain an index of all materials on 3 X 5-inch 
cards. Important and pertinent data, together with the number of the 
file envelope or box, may be included on the cards.!3 

The teacher who is alert to the importance and availability of ma- 
terials will locate valuable items in various sources. Magazines con- 


articles, and newspapers con- 
, Summaries of Important speeches or legisla- 
particularly suitable for use in 
, a variety of free materials may be 
nd from non-profit foundations, 
d agencies." While some of the 


13 For a helpful method of categorizing and filing materials sce M i GC. 
McKim, Carl Hansen, and William Carter, Lear k m ee 


ning to Teach in the El tary 
School. New York: Macmillan, 1959, pp. 488-491 © ae Site iekententary 
14 For a listing of free materi 


als, see Educators Index to Free Material i 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service. an ngs 
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commercial materials are in good taste and keep advertising to a 
minimum, it is essential that the teacher consider these two character- 
istics in selecting such materials for class use. 

In addition to the types of materials previously mentioned, the 
teacher should maintain a file of books and periodical articles which 
would be appropriate for student, as well as for teacher, use. While 
some of these materials may be available in the school library, others 
may be located in city and university libraries and checked out when 
the need arises. All file cards should contain the author's name, title 
of the book and/or periodical, the publisher, and the date of publica- 
tion, as well as a short description of the topic discussed. In addition, 
it is generally helpful to include the grade level for which the ma- 
terial has been found to be most appropriate. 


Helping Students Locate and Use Materials. Students should 
also help in the task of collecting, classifying, and displaying materials, 
as this can be an integral part of the total learning experience. It will 
be found that all the materials that students bring to class may not be 
pertinent to the topic being studied. Nevertheless, the procedure has 
value in that it provides the teacher with an indication of the students’ 
Perception of the task involved. The teacher should allow the indi- 
vidual students to show or demonstrate their materials to the class 
Whenever they are relevant to the topic, as this provides a valuable 
Means of individual expression and also makes the topic more mean- 
Mgful to the students. 

The individual students may also benefit from preparing their 
Materials for display. They may mount pictures on colored paper, 
with appropriate captions underneath, and place them in attractive 
Positions on the bulletin board. Materials such as models may be dis- 
Played on a special table set aside for this purpose. The values of 
student participation in preparing materials and exhibits are many, 

ut in particular they provide a common basis for class discussion. 

tudents may also help in identifying and locating particular radio and 
television programs which are pertinent to the topic being studied. 

hey may arrange notices of the programs on the bulletin board and 
may also write reports on the series as it is underway. 

Other materials, such as recordings, educational films and film- 
strips, community resources available and desirable for field trips, 
and Special resource persons in the comunity, should be explored 
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by the individual students in the class. Not only will the class, 
through their sheer numbers and different contacts, be likely to un- 
cover more varied resources than the teacher could do by himself, 
but also they may individually gain a great deal in the process. With 
both the teacher and the students involved in the process of secking 
appropriate materials and resources, perhaps many more may be lo- 
cated than will be necessary to use in connection with any particular 
unit of study. One value of having a considerable range of materials 
to choose from is that both the teacher and the class may be more 


selective in choosing the materials most relevant to the topic being 
studied. 


Teaching Machines (Auto-Instructional Devices ) 


Teaching machines, or auto-instructional devices, are receiving 
increased amounts of attention by educators today. Although these ma- 
chines are available in a variety of types, it may be said that in general 
they function as follows: 


1. A question or problem is presented by the machine to the 
student. 


2. The student then gives his answer, by pushing a button or by 
writing. 

3. The machine then informs the student as to the correctness of 
his answer, and, in certain instances, why his response was correct or 
incorrect (or where he can look for the correct answer). The fact that 
the student is informed immediately as to the correctness of his answer 
implements the psychological principle of reinforcement. 

4. For teaching purposes, the machine maintains a record of the 
student’s responses, in order that he may be re-tested on his incorrect 
answers. 

One advantage claimed for such teaching machines is that the 
problem of individual differences among pupils is met by permitting 
each student to work at his own chosen speed. While the future uses 
of such machines will be many and may assist the teacher in improv- 
ing the quality of the teaching, it is doubtful that they will ever 
replace the teacher or even reduce the number of teachers needed. 
The use of such machines will involve careful planning by teachers 

13 Reinforcement is the stren 


rewarding the correct response, in 
the response is correct. 


gthening of a conditioned response to a stimulus by 
this case, by informing the student immediately that 
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and administrators. In addition, they are likely to make education 
not less, but more expensive.'® 


The Function of the Teacher 


The function of the teacher in today’s schools is many-faceted 
and certainly more complex than in previous generations. The com- 
plexity of the teacher’s task only parallels the complexity of our 
present-day society. Moreover, the teacher’s function differs funda- 
mentally because of what educators have learned over the years. For 
example, among other things we have learned the importance of the 
teacher’s guidance of the development of children in order to help 
them ultimately to live richer, more useful lives. We recognize the 
importance of the teacher helping the students to a better under- 
Standing and acceptance of themselves and other students, the im- 
portance of an individual feeling of belonging to a group and the 
effect of esprit-de-corps upon the total learning situation, and the 
Significance of the development of fundamental skills and apprecia- 
tions necessary for a successful and rewarding adult life. Following are 
Several considerations for the teacher to bear in mind. 


The Teacher As a Director of Learning Activities. In today’s 
Schools, the teacher carries a heavy responsibility for the outcomes 
Of the classroom experiences. As a director of learning activities, 
he must adequately plan his work in such a manner that the above- 
Mentioned needs of students will be met. Some individuals have 
labeled teachers as baby-sitters or policemen. While such statements 
May be made partly in jest, they also indicate to some extent the 
‘ited conception which many persons have of the tole of the 
teacher, Individuals operate according to the role in which they see 
themselves. Since some teachers may conceive of their roles as de- 
scribed above, one can readily see how this concept would limit their 
effectiveness as teachers. Today, more than ever, teachers need to 
Approach their task with a creative viewpoint. They need to break 
0se from certain of the stereotyped conceptions of the teacher and 
redirect their efforts in ways which accomplish desirable objectives. 
These new ideas may be acquired in many varied ways: through 
iscussions with other teachers, college and university courses, self- 

18 For further information on teaching machines, the reader is referred to Arthur A. 


Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser (eds.), Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: 
Source Book. Washington, D.C.: The National Education Association, 1960. 
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directed study, attendance at professional meetings, and by altering 
and adjusting one’s teaching procedures in an effort to discover the 
techniques most suitable to oneself. In the final analysis, it is the 
teacher in the classroom, and none other, who is responsible for the 
success of the learning process. 


The Teacher As a Guide. A concept formerly in vogue was that 
the function of the teacher was simply that of an “imparter” of subject 
matter. In other words, it was the teacher’s responsibility to see that 
the students learned completely the required subject matter. While it 
is certainly still important that the teacher help the students gain cer- 
tain prescribed knowledge, skills, understandings, and appreciations, 
the teacher should be thought of more as a stimulator of ideas, rather 
than as a dispenser of information, 

The importance of the right type of teacher guidance cannot be 
overstressed. The teacher should provide enough guidance to develop 


Teacher helping meet individual student needs, 


Cincinnati Public Schools 
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and maintain the individual security of the pupils, but not so much as 
to hamper individual pupil initiative.” 

It is important that the teacher understand the strengths and 
weaknesses of his pupils and adapt instruction to mect individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. Individual initiative should be en- 
couraged and allowed to develop to its fullest extent. However, when 
pupils fail to respond, and when their work “slacks off,” the teacher 
should assume more direct control of the classroom operation or pro- 
cedures. Provided the teacher creates the proper atmosphere con- 
ducive to individual initiative, he is less likely to have to revert to this 
latter role. 


The Teacher As a Resource Person. In the study of some topics 
and particular areas, it may secm feasible for the teacher to utilize the 
lecture method, providing this is done with the ages and background 
of the pupils in mind. In many instances, however, it will be found 
More profitable to employ a student committee approach to the study 
of particular topics. ‘This approach, however, does not imply the lack 
of necessity for adequate teacher guidance; the teacher should provide 
necessary assistance to committees and individuals. Whenever time 
has been set aside in class for committee work, the teacher should 
Move from group to group, sometimes merely listening, but gencrally 
Providing help and guidance, including technical information and ex- 
planation whenever and wherever necessary. It is desirable that com- 
mittees function together during out-of-school hours; therefore, they 
should be given necessary assistance by the teacher before or after 
School. The teacher should also provide advice in helping the students 
to locate suitable and appropriate materials—books, periodicals, visual 
aids, desirable locations for field trips, and special resource persons in 
the community. 


The Teacher As an Evaluator. A highly important function of 
the teacher is that of an evaluator. He should periodically judge the 
quality of the students’ work and also help the students to evaluate 
themselves. Students will improve in their work to the extent that they 
ate able to appraise their own work and set new goals and standards. 

herefore, evaluation should be a continuous process, occurring peri- 
Odically rather than only at the end of the study of each unit or topic. 


: "7 Cf. Kimball Wiles Teaching for Better Schools. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hal], 1952, p. 38. i 
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In addition to the teacher's responsibility in evaluative procedures (to 
be discussed in Chapters XII, XIII, and XIV), the students should 
themselves take an active part in the evaluative process. It is suggested 
that they begin by co-operatively developing with the teacher, at the 
beginning of the year, a set of criteria by which their individual and 
group growth may be evaluated. 


Use of Questions in the Classroom 


Questions may be devised by the teacher for a varicty of purposes: 
to identify student interests, to stimulate and promote thinking, to 
check the student’s understanding of specific facts and information, 
and to summarize particular topics of study. In identifying pupil in- 
terests, the questioning procedures should be somewhat informal and 
casual, with the emphasis upon broad participation by the class. In 
stimulating thinking, the teacher should devote considerable care 
to the framing of questions that will be thought-provoking. In asking 
questions designed to check the student’s understanding of facts and 
information, the teacher should avoid questions that may be answered 
by a “yes” or “no” response. In summarizing topics of study, the 
teacher should refrain from the temptation to provide answers for the 
class and endeavor to draw the maximum amount of information from 
the class. 


Following are some general suggestions pertaining to the use of 
questions. 


Broad Participation Should Be Achieved. In the teacher’s haste 
to see that particular questions are answered, it may be easy to fall into 
the habit of calling upon certain students—often those who wave their 
hands the most. Conversely, the teacher should consider the abilities 
of individual students, for it is of little value to direct questions to 
pupils who you know will be unable to respond. The teacher should 


simply phrase the question in such a way that some response will be 
possible for most of the students. 


Allow Some Time for the Student to Respond. Especially when 
questions are thought-provoking or are designed to test understand- 
ing of facts and information, the teacher should allow a reasonable 
amount of time for the student’s response. It is often very easy for 
the teacher to tell the student the answer whenever a response is 
not quickly forthcoming. In some instances, the student may be 
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in the process of formulating his answer, and, of course, this is 
not always an casy task. As previously mentioned, education should 
be thought of as a process of drawing out the child, rather than simply 
providing convenient answers or “pouring in” information. Only 
through this drawing-out procedure will the child make the maximum 
degree of progress. It is generally of little value to the students to ask 
questions that may be answered by a “yes” or “no.” Questions of this 
type contribute practically nothing to the learning process. 


Keep on the Track. In directing discussion, or in asking questions 
designed to solicit certain types of information or to promote thinking, 
the teacher should endeavor to keep students from straying on tan- 
gents not germane to the topic. In some instances, a student may at- 
tempt to stray from the topic in an effort to manufacture an answer. 
In such cases, the teacher should simply restate the question and 
call upon another student. 


Supplement Answers for the Purpose of Clarification. When- 
ever, in response to a question, a student gives only a partial an- 
Swer, or when a reply needs further clarification, a correct and com- 
plete answer should be provided. In such instances, the teacher should 
call upon the rest of the class either to supplement or to clarify the 
Original response. In the event that complete clarification is still 
Not achieved, the teacher should make his added contribution. In the 
Case of questions designed to stimulate thinking, it might be desirable 
for the teacher to suggest various other sources of information. In the 
Case of questions utilized for summary purposes, the teacher may 
fee] compelled to provide guidance of a more definite nature and to 
Participate a bit more actively in the summarizing process. 


IMPROVING SHARING ACTIVITIES 


Since students are eventually to assume the responsibilities of 
adulthood, it is desirable that they have experiences in school that 
will help them prepare for these responsibilities. One human quality, 
“specially desirable in a democratic society, is the ability to share with 
Other individuals and groups. Sharing involves recognition of the 
Tights of others, awareness of the unique contributions that other indi- 
viduals may make to the group, and a desire to contribute in whatever 
Way possible to the welfare of other individuals and groups. Following 


NEA 


Teacher working with a small group. 


are approaches which the teacher may utilize to encourage sharing 
in his classes. 


Sharing Through Discussions 


By his very manner, the teacher can set the emotional tone neces- 
sary for sharing activities. In the elementary grades especially, the 
teacher can simply state the desirability of sharing activities and the 
satisfactions derived therefrom. Then, for example, he may lead the 
class into a discussion of such topics as these: describing our summer 
vacations, books we have read, experiences in our neighborhood, out- 
standing programs we have seen on television, and enjoyable concerts 
we have attended. As the students grow more mature, they may en- 
gage in topics involving controversial ideas. 
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The school should provide time for joint teacher-pupil evaluative 
conferences, to be held either once every six-week period or once a 
semester. In these conferences the teacher may ask each student 
further to summarize the ways in which he has shared experiences 
with other pupils, with other classes, and with individuals in the com- 
munity. Such conferences may contribute substantially to the 
student’s willingness to make some contribution to others. 


Sharing Through Reports 


Both individual and committee reports provide an excellent 
means for students to share their ideas and knowledge with cach 
other. Study groups formed on the basis of similar interests provide 
ample opportunity for studying, working, and sharing together. Such 
work should culminate in a group or committee report to the rest of 
the class. These reports are most interesting to, and appreciated by, 
the class, when a variety of means or approaches are used for their 
Presentation. Various approaches that may be used are: demonstra- 
tions, skits and dramatizations, panel discussions, debates, forums, 
and radio or television shows. The desirability of the means used, 
lowever, depends upon the material to be presented. 

In a unit undertaken in a sixth grade on the topic of Ancient 
Babylonia (a part of the study of ancient civilizations), the following 

nal report was made to the class in the form of a television program. 
nis report represented the combined efforts of two groups of three 
Students each, who had selected for study the sub-topics of schools 
and food. The following television script appears as it was written by 
the students and has not been altered in any way. 


TV Program 


Announcer: And now the Ed Mural “Country to Country Show.” Fill- 
ing in for Ed are his mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Mural. 

Father: Hello. I'm Ed Mural’s father filling in for Edward. 

Mother: I'm his mother. Edward couldn’t come today because of ill 
reasons, Therefore, I’m happy to be here. 

Announcer: COMMERCIAL 
And now back to the show. 

Father: Where are we going to visit today, dear? 

Mother: Today we are going to visit a school in Iraq and talk about 
Iraq and ancient Babylonia. Babylonia is now called Iraq. 

Father: ye heard we will talk with a teacher and four of her pupils. 


Teacher: Good evening. 
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Mother: Good evening, Miss Hammurabi. 

Father: Miss Hammurabi, we would like to know something about 
your schools. 

Teacher: First, we'll tell you about the schools in ancient Babylonia. 
. . . Long ago, the girls and boys from well-to-do families at- 
tended school in a Babylonian temple. The children sat on the 
floor around the teacher’s feet. The teacher asked questions and 
the children repeated the answers over and over. 

Mother: What did they write on? 

Alice: They wrote on tablets which they made out of wet clay. One 
boy brought a jar. Reaching into it, he gave each child a lump of 
wet clay. The children made the clay into small tablets. The 
teacher wrote a model on the clay tablet of each younger child. 

Father: What did the older children do? 

Kathy: The older pupils wrote from memory. They made lists, naming 
countries, cities, rivers, stars, gods, and planets. They learned 
tables of weights and measures. Arithmetic was as important as 
writing in a Babylonian school. 

Mother: We would like to know something about your crops, prod- 
ucts, and farming. 

Teacher: My pupils know about these subjects too. 

Kathy: Much cotton, flax, and tobacco are raised. There are also 
melons, dates, wheat, barley, rice and hemp. Also grown are 


millet, beans and onions. Important trees are the olive, fig, and 
date-palm. 


Father: Which of these is their main export? 

Teacher: Well, the next time you go to the store, and buy dates, look 
to see if they are from Iraq, for 80 per cent of the world’s dates 
come from our country. From the dates you can make vinegar, 


wine, and other products. Almost all the lumber we get is from 
the trunks of the date-palm. 

Mother: What about the water system of olden times? 

Sue: At some seasons a great deal of rain fell. The people learned very 
soon to turn the waters of the overflow into irrigation ditches, so 
that they could have water for their crops during the dry season. 

Father: I have been doing a little reading and have found that the main 
products of Iraq are dates and other fruits, barley, wheat, rice, 
beans, corn, millet, tobacco, cotton, sheep, goats, camels, horses, 
buffaloes, oil, salt, wool, textiles, cigarettes, and distilling. Most all 
of these were already mentioned, so I will go no further with 
these products. 
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Mother: Before we go, Miss Hammurabi, could you tell us if your name 
has any connection with King Hammurabi who conquered and 
ruled the Babylonian country at about 1955 3.c.? 

Teacher: Yes, I am a descendant of King Hammurabi. 

Mother: Thank you, Miss Hammurabi, and express our thanks to your 
pupils. 

Father: Well, folks, we just have time for a final word from our spon- 
sor. Good bye for now—see you next week. 

Mother: Good bye. 

COMMERCIAL 


Sharing or Working with Other Classes 


Before one class can be expected to share with another, its mem- 
bers must be reasonably secure individually within themselves and as 
a group. Each student must possess a feeling of belonging to the group 
and develop a singleness of effort toward the group’s objectives. In 
short, this may be measured by the esprit-de-corps or group morale 
demonstrated by the class. 

After a class has had considerable experience in sharing through 
discussion and reports, the teacher may simply ask the question, “How 
can our group contribute to other classes and to our school?” Assum- 
‘ng the group has experienced the satisfaction of working with and 
Contributing to other individuals, many helpful and positive sug- 
S¢stions should result from such a class discussion on this topic. The 
Class May decide to invite another class to observe special art ex- 

abits, to attend music performances by the class, or to listen to group 
Or committee reports utilized as a culminating activity. Such reports, 
°F course, would be of special interest to another class if they were 
Working on the same unit of study. This type of co-operative activity 
May ultimately be extended to the development of joint class projects, 
Sharing class resources, and even to the establishment of joint planning 
Committees for various classes working in the same subject-matter 
areas, 8 Ty regard to making contributions to the school in general, 
Students may suggest, for example, the need for special ushers at 
School musica] programs or for guides for Parents’ Night programs. 
Certainly all the activities of this nature in which the students par- 
ICipate will make a substantial contribution to their individual de- 
velopment, 


1 Cf. Ibid., pp. 294-300. 
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Sharing with other classes 
through hallway exhibits. 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


INFLUENCING STUDENT BEHAVIOR 


The problem of influencing student behavior (discipline) has 
been much discussed among teachers and administrators. In practice, 
two diametrically opposed ways exist in which discipline problems 
may be handled in the classroom. One, still employed by a few teach- 
ers, might be called the “iron fist’ method. The procedure is exactly 
what the name implies, that is, control by force and by autocratic 
methods. Granted that little can be accomplished, in terms of stu- 
dent growth, without at least a minimum amount of classroom con- 
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trol, it is felt, however, that some teachers are inclined to place the 
“mphasis more upon control for its own sake rather than upon the 
Need for control. One of the major objectives in a democratic school 
'S the formation of positive student attitudes. Therefore, the prefer- 
able method of dealing with students might be called the “student 
¢lf-control” method. Through this procedure more permanent and 
sting attitudes are formed. The teacher is able to leave the room, if 
Necessary, with some assurance that it will be intact when he returns 
nd that students will continue with the work undertaken prior to 
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the teacher’s departure. Following are suggested ways in which these 
objectives may be accomplished: 

l. Provide a good educational program utilizing Ey em of 
methods and approaches. The teacher who plans his work carefully, 
giving due consideration to the needs, interests, and abilities of the 
students in his classroom will provoke interest, excitement, and a 
quest for knowledge and leaming on the part of his students. In such 
a classroom atmosphere, students are less likely to become disciplinary 
problems. Even the somewhat common verbal outbursts will be mini- 
mized. The individual whom the students classify as a good teacher, 
or about whom they comment, “He teaches us a lot,” will most gen- 
erally be found to be well-organized and fully aware of the many 
ramifications of teaching. This is not to imply that such a teacher 
will never have disciplinary problems; nevertheless, such attributes 
are essential characteristics of the teacher who strives to achieve the 
desirable goal of stydent self-control. 

2. Strive Psa 
for co-operative group action and will avoid autocratic attitudes and 
behavior. An argumentative and quarrelsome teacher may “win” for 
a while and seemingly attain his objective of strict attention and 
obedient behavior; but eventually the students, because of lack of 
respect for the teacher and their natural tendency to stick together, 
will gang up on the teacher, wear him down, and eventually control 
the classroom. Picture the teacher, recipient of a thrown eraser or 
piece of chalk, turning and snarling, “Who did that?” The teacher 
should endeavor, in as many ways as possible, to make the students 
responsible for their own behavior. He might appropriately reply, 
As you all know, such behavior is not appropriate to the classroom 
. - + Just where do you feel it might be appropriate?” Such an ap- 
proach helps to avoid a further clash and is the first step toward 
firmly implanting in the students’ minds the idea that they too have 
a responsibility toward the outcomes of the school and that education 
is not just a matter of absorbing a specified amount of factual knowl- 
edge. 

An increased awareness of appropriate behavior may be achieved 
by means of a class discussion of the following matching test.” 


19 Paul S. Anderson, “Discipline in the Classroom Today,” Phi Delta Kappan, 41, 
Number 3 (December, 1959), pp. 115-116, 
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Match the conduct with the place and give the reason for your choice. 


Conduct Place 

laughing halls 

loud voice fire drill 
whispering classroom play 
walking quietly cartoon comedy 
quiet applause playground 
no-voice committee work 
interrupting message from office 


The use of role-playing situations may also increase the class’ in- 
Sight into the matter of appropriate behavior.*" After observing a 
Specific enacted situation, the class may develop an appropriate code 
to guide student behavior. Possible dramatic situations might be 

ehavior at school assemblies, in the hallways, on the playground, at 
school dances, at concerts, and, of course, in the classroom. 

3. Be friendly and helpful, but avoid oyer-familiarity. The teacher 
should endeavor to develop and maintain a desirable teacher-pupil 
relationship, Many discipline problems are a result of adolescents’ 
newly found powers and their inability to understand and utilize them 
for the welfare of the group. Students at this age possess a strong 

€site to be adults and to have all the rights and privileges of more 
mature individuals. Therefore, the wise teacher will capitalize upon 
this compelling desire and endeavor to treat the students as adults, in 
So far as js possible, stressing the idea that they will be treated as 
adults so long as they assume the responsibilities of the role, and 
that if they abuse their adult privileges, certain stringent rules and 
regulations will necessarily have to be devised for the protection of the 
Minority and the betterment of the group as a whole. 

In the presence of the students, the teacher should always ad- 

dress his colleagues by their surname, preceded by the appropriate 
iss, Mrs., or Mr. Teachers should insist that students also follow this 
Practice. One of the authors once taught in a high school where the 
entire student body addressed one of the teachers by his nickname. 
though the practice is certainly not condoned, it must be admitted 
Nat it is not always what the students say, but how they say it that 
Counts, In this particular instance, the practice of addressing the 


* See Pp. 155-157 for general procedures for utilizing role-playing. 
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teacher by his nickname was long in developing and grew out of years 
of respect and admiration. An inexperienced teacher, desirous of 
being “pals” with the students, could easily misunderstand this prac- 
tice and as a result allow the students to call him by his first name. 
Such a practice, if followed, could quite easily have disastrous effects 
for a new teacher. Therefore, the teacher will insist on the more formal 
use of the title. 

. Avoid making threats. Some parents, as well as teachers, em- 
ploy threats as a means of influencing behavior. One has but to stand 
on a city street corner for a short while in order to witness a disturb- 
ing display of parental threats, Sometimes, if one observes long 
enough, he will see these threats carried out. However, such actions 
usually have little, if even a momentary, effect upon the child, and 
sometimes negative attitudes are set up which may prove difficult to 
eradicate. In the case of the teacher, these threats generally cannot all 
be carried out, and as a result the teacher loses face and the respect 
of the students. How many schoolrooms echo the familiar phrase, 
“Johnny, if you don’t behave I’ll have to send you to the principal's 
office!” Such a threat, even if carried out, causes the teacher to lose 
respect, since by his actions he proves himself incapable of handling 
a situation for which he is responsible. 

5. Avoid classroom wrangling. The experienced teacher will re- 
frain at almost any cost from arguing with students in the class- 
room. Students generally appear quite brave in the presence of their 
peers. They sometimes argue as a means of boosting their own egos 
and increasing their status with the group. The teacher should simply 
tell the student or students concerned that he will discuss the prob- 
lem after class, because taking time out for a reasonable solution of 
the problem will interfere with the scheduled work. Most students 
will generally see the logic in this proposal, provided the teacher 
is firm enough in his statement and immediately proceeds with 
the scheduled class-work. By themselves, students are usually quite 
meek, and problems can then be discussed in a quict, sane manner. 
If the student can think through in a rational manner the following 
three questions, then immeasurable progress can be made toward im- 
proving the student’s attitudes and behavior in the classroom: *! (1) 
What did I do? (2) What effect did it have on the class? (3) What 
do I intend to do about it? The wise teacher, of course, does not seek 


21 Cf. Harold S. Tuttle, Dynamic Psychology and Conduct. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, p. 6. 
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merely an apology, but an understanding on the part of the stu- 
dent that his contribution in the classroom is vital to the objectives of 
the school, to his classmates, and to himself. 

An experienced teacher will sometimes Tecognize the presence 
of personality conflicts. Sometimes these conflicts are unexplainable; 
however, it has been said that in some instances they result because 
one person unconsciously sees in the other a habit or trait which he 
dislikes in himself. Whatever the case may be, if an actual personality 
conflict is recognized, it should be reported in detail to the school psy- 
chologist and school administrators for further investigation and 
handlin 
16 entity the interests of your students. Improved rapport be- 
tween the teacher and the students will often result if the teacher 
makes an honest effort to discover the various students’ interests and 
utilize them as a means of motivating the group. For example, many 

Oys are especially interested in athletics. Informal discussions con- 
Cerning the participation of certain collegiate athletes in academic 
Pursuits usually establish an immediate common ground between the 
Students and the teacher and provide a basis for the development of 
Mcreased rapport. Se 

Information concerning students’ interests often is gained in un- 
expected moments, provided the teacher is always alert to this possi- 

ility, It is suggested that, for the sake of expediency, the teacher be- 
gin by exploring the interests of the group leaders, since these stu- 
dents are likely to have the most influence upon the general attitudes 
of the group. a ; 

The teacher who puts into practice the preceding ideas will 
Make definite strides toward developing positive student attitudes, 
Which wil] in turn contribute to the fulfillment of one of the school’s 


Major objectives—improved citizenship. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


l. The learning environment should be flexible, aesthetically pleasing, 
and Comfortable if it is to meet the needs of the students, Factors to be 
considereq are the general atmosphere and decor of the room, the flexibil- 
ity of the equipment so that it may be adapted to the on-going activity, 
and the heating, lighting, and ventilation of the room. 

2. The establishment and maintenance of good working relationships 


between the teacher and the class, and among the class members them- 
“ives, is €ssential to a good teaching-learning situation. The teacher should 
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give careful consideration to the establishment of rapport and to the 
clarification of class objectives and procedures. 


3. Important benefits may accrue to a class that has the experience 
of participating in teacher-pupil planning. Teacher-pupil planning may 
facilitate the development of democratic attitudes and skills, self-motivation 
among students, and security and confidence within the individual stu- 
dents. 


4. Teacher pre-planning is an essential pre-requisite to effective 
teacher-pupil planning. Teachers should make careful plans in order that 


they may more effectively guide the students in the making of intelligent 
decisions. 


5. Teacher-pupil planning is a continuous process, involving planning 
at the beginning of the year, the identification and selection of appropriate 
topics, planning during the working period, and planning for appropriate 
culminating activities in which findings are reported to the class. 


6. In addition to the working committees, other committees may be 
organized to guide and assist the work of the class. Such committees may 
be the steering committee, the resource committee, the committee on 
human relations, and the evaluation committee. 


7. In the present challenges facing our democratic society, there is a 
need for emphasis on excellence in achievement in our society and in our 
schools. Although there needs to be an emphasis on group work in schools, 
individual work is also an essential and desirable aspect of the teaching- 
learning process. The teacher should encourage and recognize the individual 
contributions of the student to the group. 


8. In making individual assignments, the teacher should consider the 
following: 


A. Assignments should be flexible and adaptable to individual 
needs, interests, and abilities. 

B. Assignments should be significant and meaningful. They should 
contribute to the topic being studied, and the students should 
understand the significance of the assigned material. 

c. Assignments should be clearly understood. Adequate time 
must be allotted for the making of the assignment; written as 
well as oral explanations are desirable; and the time limit or 


due date must also be clearly understood, in order that stu- 
dents may make appropriate plans. 


9. Teachers should utilize a variety of group techniques that will pro- 
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mote maximum class participation, stimulate pupil interest, and result in 
more meaningful learning experiences. Specific techniques and approaches 
are: class discussions, buzz sessions, small-group or committee organization, 
panel discussions, forum discussions, role-playing and brainstorming. 


10. A variety of instructional materials should be available in order 
best to meet the needs, interests, and varying capabilities of the students 
in the class. Teachers should develop an organized, functional system for 
the filing of useful materials. In addition, students should also be instructed 
to seek out materials appropriate to the topic being studied. 


ll. The use of teaching machines, or auto-instructional devices, is 
receiving increasing attention by educators. While the future use of these 
machines may facilitate the learning process, their use will involve careful 
planning by both teachers and administrators. 


12. The function of the teacher is much more complex now than in 
Previous generations. The teacher in today’s schools should be thought of 
as a director of learning activities, a guide, a resource person, and as an 
evaluator, 


13. Questions may be devised by the teacher for the following pur- 
Poses; , 
A. to identify the interests of each individual student. 
B. to stimulate and promote thinking. 
c. to check the students’ understanding of specific facts and in- 


formation. 
D. to summarize particular topics of study. 


_ 14. The ability to share with other individuals and groups is one de- 

Stable characteristic which the schools should endeavor to develop in 
Students, Following are approaches which the teacher should utilize to 
Encourage sharing in his classes: 


A. Sharing through class discussions. 
B. Sharing through the use of individual and committee reports. 


c. Sharing or working with other classes. 


om 15. Student self-control, as an approach to classroom discipline, is far 
Petior to force or autocratic methods. Following are some possible ap- 
Proaches to the development of student self-control: 
A. Provide a good educational program utilizing a variety of 
methods and approaches. 
B. Strive for co-operative action and endeavor to develop an in- 


dividual awareness of appropriate behavior. o 
c. Be friendly and helpful, but avoid over-familiarity. 
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D. Avoid the use of threats. 
x. Avoid classroom wrangling. 
F. Identify the interests of your students. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Broader Concepts of Curriculum (McGraw-Hill) 21 min. 
Discusses the responsibility of the school in developing competencies in 
four major areas—civics, vocational orientation, preparation for family liv- 
ing, and health and physical fitness. Shows class activities and other 
responsibilities of the school relating to the development of each of these 
needs. 

Broader Concept of Method (McGraw-Hill) 
Part I, Developing Pupil Interest, 13 min. l 
Illustrates the traditional teacher-dominated type of teaching and the typi- 
cal pupil reactions to this type of teaching-learning situation. In contrast, 
an alternative approach is illustrated in which teacher-pupil planning and 
group work procedures are utilized toward the objective of making learn- 
ing purposeful and meaningful to the participating students. 
Part II, Teacher and Pupils Planning and Working Together, 19 min. 


Procedures for students working co-operatively in groups are illustrated. 
Problems of organizing groups, clarifying and carrying out plans for study 
and investigation, and presenting the group’s findings to the class are 
shown. The teacher’s role in guiding the group toward the solution of 
Varying problems arising in group work is also illustrated. 
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Children Learning by Experience (BIS) 40 min. 


Shows young children in everyday situations illustrating their desire to 
learn, their enjoyment of practicing simple skills, their desire to under- 
stand the world around them, and how they learn through play and use 
of the imagination. 


Discipline during Adolescence (McGraw-Hill) 16 min. 


This film is addressed to the age-old question of how much discipline is 
good for adolescents. Results of both too little and too much parental con- 
trol are dramatized in a typical family setting. 


Hickory Stick, The (OEA-NEA) 28 min. 


Illustrates procedures by which a fifth-grade teacher solves behavior 
problems in her class. Shows how classroom teachers should be aware of 
the emotional needs of children. 


Learning from Class Discussion (Coronet) 11 min. 


Shows a class experiencing the discussion approach. Primarily useful to 
help a junior or senior high school class evaluate the discussion approach. 


Learning is Searching (NYU) 20 min. 


Shows how a third grade class carries out its studies of a unit on man’s 
use of tools. After defining the terms that will be used through direct 
experiences and field trips, the group sets up the problem it wants to con- 
sider. It then searches for solutions and tries out tentative ones. In ac- 
complishing this the students have many direct experiences, and their 
activities are correlated with other subject areas. Further activities involve 
projects based on previously discovered knowledge. Finally, culminating 
exhibits and presentations are made. 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline (McGraw-Hill) 14 min. 


Contrasting techniques of handling the disciplinary problems arising in a 
particular class are illustrated. The typical pupil reactions to the auto- 
cratic teacher and the teacher concerned with promoting pupil responsi- 
bilitity and self-discipline are shown. The telationship between discipline 
and teaching methods is also emphasized. 


Practicing Democracy in the Classroom ( EBF) 21 min. 


Shows a teacher explaining to parents his method of teaching social 
studies. Depicts students selecting discussion topics with the guidance of 
the teacher, establishing goals, working in committees in contacting 
groups and leading citizens of the community, and reporting their expe- 
riences to the class. Explains that such teaching methods improve pupils’ 
understanding of the meaning of democracy. 

Problem Method (McGraw-Hill) 


Part I, Defining the Problem and Gathering Information, 18 min. 
Shows how a high school class and teacher work through the process of 
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defining a problem for examination and discussion and seck out resources 
that provide information relevant to the problem. The class selects the 
problem, “What should be done about pressure groups?,” lists a number of 
sub-questions, proceeds to collect information from a variety of sources, 
and discusses the different viewpoints that are discovered. A local situa- 
tion in the city provides a concrete example of the action of pressure 
groups to affect the mayor's decision on a particular question. 


Part II, Using Information to Solve the Problem, 16 min. 


Shows a high school class proceeding through the final steps to solve a 
socio-political problem. A report to the class reveals that definite influence 
by a pressure group was used to affect the mayor’s decision on the passage 
of a highway through the main street of town. Acting on information al- 
teady gathered on what should be done about pressure groups, the class 
lists four suggestions, decides on ways of testing each, and tests them in 
order to arrive at one acceptable conclusion. 
Room for Discussion (EBF) 24 min. 
Defines discussion and gives examples of its use throughout history. Ex- 
plains proper discussion techniques and emphasizes the importance of 
discussion in many groups. Concludes with a summary of the value of 
discussion in defining and solving problems, enriching life experiences, 
and maintaining the essence of democracy. 
Social Studies Teaching Techniques (Indiana) 21 min. 

Shows how a teacher in an upper-clementary grade plans and carries 
through a social studies unit on “Textiles in the US.” Portrays the teacher 
guiding the class in planning and organizing committees with special in- 
terests. Describes such committee work as research methods, map making, 
charts, and exhibits, and shows the application of mathematical principles 
to phases of the project. Concludes with an open house for parents who 
hear a summarizing poem which has been written for the occasion. 


We Plan Together (TC) 21 min. 
Eleventh-grade pupils at the Horace Mann-Lincoln School, New York 
City, are shown planning co-operatively a core program. A new student 
tells of his experiences and changing viewpoint as he becomes a part of 


the program. 


Chapter XI 


ORGANIZING THE 
TOTAL CURRICULUM OF THE SCHOOL 


In this chapter we shall consider the problem of the organization of 
the total curriculum of the school. It is important that all teachers 
know about these problems even though their work is usually only 
concerned with part of the curriculum, not only to see how their 
work relates to that of others, but also in order to participate in the 
work of curriculum revision. We shall consider first some general 
problems in curriculum organization. 


GENERAL PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Fundamentally, the curriculum consists of the total educational 
experiences which the child has under the direction of the school. 
This includes, then, all those things which take place outside class, 
as well as those in class, so long as they are under the control of the 
school and meet educational objectives. In the present chapter we are 
considering primarily the in-class activities. 

The central problem of curriculum organization has been de- 
scribed quite frequently as that of scope and sequence. This can be 
freely translated into two questions: What shall be included in the 
curriculum? In what sequence shall it be presented? The problem of 
scope is the selection of specific materials to be taken up by a par- 
ticular class (as seventh grade social studies) within those broad areas 
that it has been decided shall be included in the school curriculum 
(in this case, the social studies curriculum). As time goes on, more 
and more areas have come to be considered appropriate to the school 
and, in the meantime, the amount of knowledge in the areas in which 
we have been teaching has been growing enormously. This means that 
310 
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one of the most important and vexing problems is the choice of the 
particular items which shall be included in the curriculum. 

After the content (the scope and sequence) has been decided 
upon, the problem arises as to how the selected content may be best 
organized for effective learning. Teachers cannot, particularly at the 
Secondary level, be experts in all fields. Therefore, part of this problem 
Of organization is involved in the answer to the question, “How can 
instruction be organized for the effective use of the specialized knowl- 
edge of the different teachers on the secondary school staff?” Tra- 
ditionally, the high school curriculum has been organized by sub- 
jects which in turn were based upon the traditional scholarly organiza- 
tion of the fields of study. We have discussed in Chapter IX, in con- 
nection with unit teaching, some of the history of the traditional sub- 
Ject organization of scholarly ficlds and their subsequent combina- 
tion into broad fields. 

Other problems, arising particularly at the high school level, are 
“What shall be required of all students?” and “To what extent shall a 
Student be free to choose his own program with reference to his par- 
ticular needs?” This raises the whole question of the nature of general 
education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION CONCEPTS 


In this section we shall first raise for consideration the question 
of the meaning of gencral education and its importance. We shall 
then discuss certain proposed plans for organizing the curriculum for 
&encral education in order to help clarify the ideas. We shall also 
discuss the relationship of general education to the core course. 


Meaning and Importance of General Education 

In recent years the term, “general education,” has frequently ap- 
Peared in the educational literature and has been increasingly clarified 
m relation to the secondary school curriculum. General education re- 
“ts to that portion of the curriculum which meets the common needs 
Of the boys and girls of a particular age or educational level. To the ex- 
tent that a person at a given age has curricular needs in common with 
all persons of that particular age, to that extent these needs may be 


met by general education. , , 
At the elementary school level, most of the curriculum is general 
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education. Even at the lower levels of the secondary school (the first 
two years of the junior high school), the needs of the student are 
generally considered to be so much in common that differentiation 
in the curriculum is usually concerned with meeting the individual 
differences within the class rather than with any special distinction 
between general and specialized education. However, at the high 
school level, starting perhaps with the ninth grade, specialized needs 
of the individual rise out of vocational (or pre-professional) choices 
or out of other special interests of the individual. The setting aside of 
a portion of the curriculum to be called “general education” clarifies 
some of the problems in establishing and organizing the curriculum. 
Outside of the generad education portion of the curriculum, there is, 
first, specialized education, i.e., vocational or pre-professional subjects 
(for example, college preparatory). Such courses meet the specialized 
needs of the student because of his own specific plans upon graduation 
from high school. This differentiation serves to clarify the point that 
college preparatory courses (to the extent to which they are not the 
same as the courses taken by all students) are not general education 
per se. They are just as specialized and “vocational” in nature as those 
courses which train persons in certain specific vocational skills. Sec- 
ondly, there are also certain other courses outside of general education 
related to the student’s special interests but not related to his voca- 
tional or professional goals. An example might be an interest in music 
or in other arts by those students who do not plan to make their future 
livelihood in that field. This does not rule out the necessity for mect- 
ing certain common needs of all students with respect to the arts 
within the general education portion of the curriculum. 


Proposed Plans for Organizing the Curriculum 
for General Education 


The simplest way of designating the general education portion is 
to have certain required courses which all students must take and cer- 
tain other courses which are electives. This is frequently called the 
“constants-with-electives” system and is perhaps the one most fre- 
quently used. Presumably, some courses should be required for all 

* We are not considering at this point the problem that ability grouping hopes to 
solve, nor the modification of curriculum to meet the needs of different pupils at the 
same level, as in “Special English,” “Regular English,” or “College Preparatory Eng- 


lish,” modifications used by some schools to meet the needs of pupils with varying 
interests and achievement levels. 
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because they mect common educational needs. Another approach 
closely related to this is to have certain requirements with respect to 
general education that cover certain areas but allow the student to 
elect from among a selected number of courses, all of which will ful- 
fill a given requirement. This approach is more commonly used for 
general education at the college level than it is at the high school level. 
An example might be: Require every student to have two units of 
Science (or mathematics), but leave a choice among different courses 
in science and/or mathematics to meet that particular requirement 
as a part of his general education. 

Another approach in recent years has been the development of a 
Core course at the high school level in order to meet at least part of 
the general education requirements (discussed in the following sec- 
tion). 


THE CORE COURSE 


One of the promising innovations of recent years and one which 
has been discussed favorably by most writers on the secondary educa- 
tion curriculum is the use of the core course. We will first define the 
Core course, then indicate several plans for the use of the core course, 
and explain the distinction between general education in its totality 
and the core part of general education. 


Definition of “Core Course” 

The core course is a single course organized around a topic, prob- 
Em, or activity, cutting across traditional subject fields or broad fields, 
and required of all students as a part of their general education. The 
“ore course usually includes materials which are normally found in 
English, science, and the social studies. However, quite frequently it 
Includes material from mathematics and the artistic fields. Core 
COurses are more frequently found in the lower secondary school; a 
8teater part of the day in the junior high school is given over to the 
Core course than is in the senior high school, where the greater part 
°F the time is devoted to specialized courses. 


Alternative Plans 


The core course may be taught by a teacher who has been 
SPecially trained in several fields. Another plan is to have two or more 
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teachers who are trained in different fields, but also trained to teach 
the core, working together with a larger group of students over a 
longer period of time. Another plan is to have one teacher in charge 
of the core but have other teachers brought in from the various spc- 
cialized fields, including the arts, to assist when appropriate. 

One of the characteristics of the core course is that it is usually 
scheduled for a larger block of time (2-3 periods) each day. This 
provides an opportunity for students to go on trips or excursions, to 
bring in special speakers, or to work on problems for long periods of 
uninterrupted time. These, of course, are all advantages in favor of 
core scheduling. Also, core teachers quite frequently take a much 
greater interest in the individual student and fulfill some of the func- 
tions of guidance counselors in advising their students. Sometimes 
there is included in the core course information conccrning vocations, 


so that the student can make a wiser vocational (or professional) 
choice. 


General Education “Outside” the Core 


In none of these plans is all of general education inside the core. 
The core is only part of the total general education program. For 
example, health and physical education almost by its very nature 
must of necessity be outside the core. At the seventh and eighth grade 
level, such courses as mathematics, arts and crafts, or music quite 
frequently are outside the core, although certain clements of these 
areas may be included (for example, the relationship of music and the 
other arts to the topic being studied). Quite often, a course such as 
ninth grade science or mathematics, a part of gencral education, may 
also appear as a separate subject outside the core. As indicated in 
Figure 13, an increasingly small part of the program is given over 


to the core course (and to general education) as the student progresses 
to a higher level. 


TOTAL ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


In this section, we shall discuss again the problem of the total 
organization of the curriculum. We shall discuss it under the headings 
of general education, specialized education, and special interest 
courses. We shall be primarily concerned with the different ideas 
concerning the content or nature of each part. At the end, we shall 
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Grades 


7 8 9 10 11 12 
Health and Physical Education 


Core Course 


General Education 
(outside the core) 


Periods of the Day 


Specialized Courses 
(Vocational or Professional) 


General Education 
Outside the Core 


Elective 
(Music 
or Art) 


Special Interests 


Periods of the Day 


Figure 13. Possible Organization of the Core Course and General 
Education in a Six-year Secondary School. 


discuss some of the scheduling problems, particularly those of the 
Core course, 


General Education 

l Having clarified the distinctive character of general education, we 
stil] lave ‘sat decided upon the content and organization which 
should be found within it. There are the same problems of philo- 
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sophical differences here as underlie the whole problem of education 
in general, and, consequently, there are differences of opinion. To 
clarify the nature of the portion of the curriculum referred to as gen- 
eral education, we shall discuss the education which is appropriate to 
all students as opposed to that which is specialized in terms of a 
student’s particular vocational or educational goals. * 

General education may consist of a highly academic approach to 
development of the intellect, it may be concerned only with those 
things which are required for all students, or it can be based on a 
much broader point of view. In any case, it must be applicable to all 
students. Some writers on general education would prescribe different 
content, level of difficulty, or methods for some students than for 
others because of the fundamental differences in the students, even 
though the general education purposes would be the same. The fol- 
lowing statements, based on one program of general education, de- 
scribe its outcomes in terms of the kind of individuals whom it should 
produce. 


Programs of general education, says Douglass,” should result in 
individuals who: 


1. Are skilled in communicating with others. This implies an ability to 
obtain another person’s ideas through reading, listening, and seeing, 
and to express their own thoughts effectively through speaking and 
writing. 

2. Are in possession of useful work habits, study skills, methods of think- 
ing, and mathematical tools. 

3. Have a guiding set of democratic values which are used in making 
choices and judgments involving both personal and social affairs, 

4. Maintain good physical health through proper habits of rest, exercise, 
eating, and routine, and the wise use of medical and dental care. 

5. Maintain a balanced emotional adjustment in both personal and social 
activities on a basis of understanding human behavior. 

6. Enjoy living and working co-operatively with others. 

7. Are skilled in leisure-time activities which are personally satisfying and 
socially desirable. 

8. Are effective participants in a family group, understanding the major 
problems of family living, and have the skills and attitudes likely to 
lead to future worthy home membership. 

9. Actively and intelligently participate in the consideration and solution 


* Harl R. Douglass (ed.), The High School Curriculum. New York: Ronald, 1947, 
pp. 262-263. 
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of local, state, national, and international problems involving the com- 
munity health and social, economic, political, and personal welfare. 

10. Utilize the scientific method wherever it is applicable, understand the 
basic discoveries of science and their influence on thought and ways of 
living, understand the basic maladjustments resulting from the dis- 
crepancies between scientific progress and existing social arrange- 
ments, and recognize the dangers in the control of science by any spe- 
cial interest group. 

Il. Enjoy and appreciate beauty wherever it is found, be it literature, 
music, art, or nature, and understand the arts as expressions of indi- 
viduals and the culture. 

12. Have a minimum level of understanding and skill in the use of the 
Principal materials, processes, and appliances which characterize mod- 
ern life. 

13. Are well-oriented vocationally and are able to choose a satisfying and 
Socially desirable occupation that will utilize fully their capabilities. 

14. Operate effectively as economic units, purchasing wisely and otherwise 
appropriately and intelligently handling economic affairs. 


Specialized Courses 


Specialized courses will be of a wide variety, depending upon 
the Vocational (and special pre-professional or college preparatory) 
Needs of the students and also upon personnel and facilities of a given 
high School. There are, of course, no limits to the number of special- 
zed courses that could be offered; however, except for some highly 
Skilled areas, many of these needs can be met by courses which are 

asic to many vocations. In other vocations the specific skills can best 
© leamed on the job. Vocational education for the more highly 
skilled Occupations, as found under the federal-state vocational pro- 
Stam, is highly specialized. In this case it must be clearly established 
that there is a need for training for that particular skill in the com- 
Munity in which the school is located. Courses are found in the areas 
agriculture, home economics, the various “trades-and-industry” 
“Cupations, and distributive education (retail selling). However, 
Courses in business education, in salesmanship, in the various shop 
ills, in general mathematics, and in science used in industry are quite 
ten used to prepare students for many kinds of occupations. 
; One technique which has not been explored as fully as it should 
5S that of giving the boys and girls experiences in these fields through 
Some kind of directed work experiences conducted by the school. 
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Special Interest Courses 


Almost any course can be a special interest course; however, most 
commonly, special interest courses represent avocational interests, 
such as music or art. ‘The student may take such courses even though 
he does not expect to select his vocation in those fields. He may do 
this because he has a special interest in increasing his competence or 
participation in the leisure-time or avocational activities which may 
be carried on as a result of these class experiences. Furthermore, a 
class in journalism which puts out a school paper might be an example 
of a special interest course for some students. Another example of a 
special interest course might be one in a language (or in bookkeep- 
ing), if such a course were not required of the student in relation to 
his own particular future educational or vocational goals. 


Scheduling Problems 


One of the problems in dealing with the core course is that of 
scheduling, and it is particularly difficult when several teachers must 
share the instruction in a given core class. We are going to indicate 
some proposed types of scheduling, based on modifications of the 
core course or broad fields curriculum, as found in the NEA publica- 
tion, Education for All American Youth: A Further Look. In Figure 
14, we have indicated the times which are devoted to the differ- 
ent broad fields in the rural high school described in this publication. 
The general education in this case consists of broad fields of education 
for civic competence, personal development, and understanding and 
appreciation of the cultural heritage. This is not, strictly speaking, a 
core course but broad fields. In another example, Figure 15, we 
have the schedule of time for a proposed common learnings type of 
core course which is to be used in a city high school from the tenth 
grade up. 

Now let us return to the problem of scheduling several teachers 
for the same class or series of classes. By looking at Figure 16, the 
reader can see how the system called “block scheduling” can be uti- 
lized for three teachers to take care of three sections in a common 
core course. In the first part of the chart, there are ninety students 
comprising three sections, which are scheduled consecutively under 
three teachers. The teachers “A,” “B,” and “C” might represent, for 
example, the specialties of English, social studies, and science; and the 


EDUCATION FOR ALL AMERICAN YOUTH 


Example of a Rural High School 
Time Spent in Areas of Learning 


AREAS OF LEARNING GRADE 


Preparation for Occupations x xl XII XIN XIV 


Study and practice related to occupational 
Preparation (including work in science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, English or foreign lan- 
guage preparatory to advanced study in col- 
lege or university, as well as education for 


agricultural, mechanical, commercial, and 
homemaking occupations). 200 | 300 400 | 600 | 600 


Education for Civic Competence 

Community studies and civic projects, extend- 

ing into larger areas (including “The World 

at Work”) 300 | 100 


Historical study of “Man’s Efforts to Achieve 


Freedom and Security” s00% 


Investigation of current political, economic and 
social problems; study of their historical back- 


grounds; and civic projects aad kat a 


Personal Development 
Family life, health, and mental hygiene (in- 
cluding the domestic, personal, and health 


100 
aspects of consumer economics) 180: iaa 200 09 


Recreational and leisure-time interests, includ- 


2 200 | 100 | 100 | 100 
ing physical education 209 


Understanding and appreciation of the cul- 
tural heritage: 
“The Scientific View of the World and of 
Man” 


200 


Historical study of “Man’s Efforts to Achieve 300* 


Freedom and Security” 
300 


Literature and the arts 


Elective studies or individual projects, or (in 
Grades X-XII) remedial instructions in Eng- 150 | 150 100 200 200 
ish or mathematics, if needed. 


1200 1200 1200 1200 1200 
Periods per year of ten months 


it i j am in each 
“hi is li vi i a major part of the progra 
* This course is listed twice, since it is jor p: 
arca, 


Figure 14, Proposed Organization of General Education (Core 


Course)? ; 

Yo + Prom NEA, Educational Policies Commission, a ee latins 
“th, p. 151. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1952. Used by permission. 
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HIGH SCHOOL COMMUNITY INSTITUTE 


Grades X XI XII XIII XIV 
Individual Interests 
q (Elected by the student, under guidance, in fields of avocational, cul- 
tural, or intellectual interest). 
* 
Vocational Preparation 
(Includes education for industrial, commercial, home- 
making, service, and-other occupations leading to em- 
ployment, apprenticeship, or homemaking at the end 


2 of Grade XII, XIII, or XIV; education for technical 
and semi-professional occupations in community in- 
stitute; and the study of sciences, mathematics, social 
studies, literature, and foreign languages in prepara- 

Science tion for advanced study in community institute, col- 
(Methods, lege, or university. May include a period of produc- 

3 principles, tive work under employment conditions, supervised 
and facts by the school staff. Related to the study of economics 
needed byall and industrial and labor relations in “Common 
students). Learnings”). 


Common Learnings 
4 (A continuous course for all, planned to help students 
grow in competence as citizens of the community and 
the nation; in understanding of economic processes 


Periods per day (average for the year) 


and of their roles as producers and consumers; in 
cooperative living in family, school, and community; 
in appreciation of literature and the arts; and in use 

5 ofthe English language. Guidance of individual stu- 
dents is a chief responsibility of “Common Learnings” 
teachers). 


aK 


Health and Physical Education 
(Includes instruction in personal health and hygiene; health examina- 
tions and follow-up; games, sports, and other activities to promote 
physical fitness. Related to study of community health in “Common 
Learnings.”) 


* Broken line indicates flexibility of scheduling. 


** Heavy line marks the division between “differential studies” (above) and 
“common studies” (below). 


*From NEA, Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American 
Youth, p. 151. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1952. Used by permission. 


Figure 15. Example of General Education in a City High School.* 
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Teachers 


Periods 


1, II, Ill, Sections of thirty students each 
1, 2, 3, Periods of 50 minutes each 
A, B, C, Core teachers 


Teachers A, B, and C 
1, 2 3 


Figure 16. Block Scheduling a Core Course. 


three Sections I, II, and III are scheduled for three consecutive periods 
1, 2, and 3, as shown in the top half of the chart. Then the lines 
Separating the periods can be eliminated so that all three sections (a 
total of ninety students) are scheduled together under the three 
teachers for the entire half day of three periods. The teachers’ free 
Periods (in the other half of the day) can be made to coincide so that 
they can have one other period a day to plan their work together. 
Ow the three teachers can organize the scheduled time with their 
Students in whatever way they wish. One teacher could take all ninety 
Students and work with them for a while, with the assistance of the 
i two, in teaching a unit related primarily to his field, or the 
Udents can be divided into three separate groups pursuing different 
me and can come together at some later time. This method of 
Eduling does solve very well the problem of utilizing specialists. 
also makes more readily possible the scheduling of more time for 


Outsi ‘ ies. ie 
‘side speakers or other special activities." 
now usually called “team 


he use of teachers in groups, 
Br an ituati t is referred to J. Lloyd Trump and Dorsey 
many situations, the student is t oo ys es ee 
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SUMMARY: PRINCIPLES 


1. The school curriculum consists of the total educational experiences 
which the child has under the direction of the school. 


2. Some of the central problems of curricular organization are: scope, 
sequence, organization, specialization (teacher and student), common 
versus differential studies. 


3. The concept of general education as those materials designed to 
meet the educational needs common to all youth in a democratic society 
has greatly clarified curricular organization at the secondary level (for those 
who accept the concept). 


4. In addition to general education, there needs to be provided at the 
secondary level specialized education (vocational and pre-professional, or 


college preparatory), and special interest courses (not related to voca- 
tional choice). 


5. The core curriculum, an integrated problems approach to the major 
part of the general education portion of the secondary school curriculum, 
provides an organization in accord with modern learning theory, the na- 


ture of modern knowledge, and the necessity for problem-solving in a 
complex age. 
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Part V 


EVALUATING 
EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 


Tn Part V we shall take up in some detail the study of evaluation, an 
essential part of educational planning and operation. 

In the first chapter in this section (XII), we shall discuss the 
Concept of modern evaluation, particularly as it relates to the earlier 
concept of measurement. We shall discuss the historical development 
of Modern evaluation and then some of the procedures and tech- 
Niques involved. In the latter part of the chapter, some details will be 
Sven concerning the construction of teacher-made tests and other 
Svaluative instruments. 

In the next chapter (XIII), we shall discuss the methods for 
analyzing the evaluative data. We shall approach this through a study 
°F pertinent statistical procedures. The main point of view of this 

‘Scussion will be that of the teacher as a consumer of statistics, e.g., 
4S a reader of educational literature. 

In the final chapter of the section (XIV), the problem of inter- 
Preting evaluative data will be given further study. Three uses of such 

ata will be discussed: recording the student’s achievement, reporting 
Parents, and marking the student in some appropriate way. An 
‘alysis wil] be made of the essential characteristics of a good system 


Tecording, reporting, and marking. 
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Chapter XII 


THE NATURE AND TECHNIQUES 
OF MODERN EVALUATION 


One of the important recent contributions to education has been the 
development of a modern concept of evaluation. In the first section of 
this chapter we shall discuss the historical development of this con- 
cept. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODERN CONCEPT 
OF EVALUATION 


The concept of evaluation in its technical, modern sense is very 
recent, dating back only to about 1930. Before that, various types of 
objective measurement were used. Although evaluation and measurc- 
ment are distinct concepts and will be clearly differentiated in the 
next section, their development can most easily be considered to- 
gether. 

Prior to the beginning of the twenticth century, there was little 
emphasis upon any kind of measurement or careful evaluation in the 
field of education. Practically speaking, only the subjective judgment 
of the teacher was involved. There was little sensitivity to the processes 
by which the judgment was reached, and little concern for the ac- 
curacy of the measurement, and thus little possibility of indicating 
achievement by some kind of number or score. Essay examinations 
were scored, and grades (marks) were assigned prior to 1900, but 
there was little attention to the objectivity of such measurement. 

The first work in the field of standardized testing is generally 
considered to have been done by Rice, who in 1897 published his 
studies on the objective measurement of spelling. He had designed 
an experiment to compare the achievement of pupils who had spent 
a considerable amount of time on spelling drill with those who spent 
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less time. He found that unless there was also a change in the method 
used, the improvement was not commensurate with the amount of 
time spent. During the first two decades of the twentieth century 
there was considerable work done with the Binet Scale, originally 
developed in France (circa 1905), for measuring intelligence. Also, 
at this time, achievement tests in such skills as arithmetic and lan- 
guage arts were first developed (Stone and Courtis, circa 1908). Later 
in the century, Thorndike’s handwriting scale appeared. In this scale 
the quality of the pupil’s handwriting was measured by comparison 
with a series of samples arranged on a chart. Also, there were an Ayres 
Scale of Handwriting and one on composition published in 1912 
(Hillegas). Buckingham worked out a spelling scale in which the 
words were arranged in order of increasing difficulty. Several other 
tests were published before 1920, but none of these was widely 
used, 

Because of the publicity attending the use of group intelligence 
tests during World War I, there was a tremendous growth in studies 
Mvolving standard tests by 1920. Immediately afterwards, achieve- 
Ment test batteries and various kinds of intelligence tests came into 
Widespread use by school systems. The Stanford Achievement Test 
@ppeared during this time (actually before 1920), as did the Otis In- 
telligence Test, versions of which are still widely used. Even before 

930, there were perhaps over a thousand standardized tests available 
and widely used. There was also for the first time during the 1920's 
Some emphasis upon the use of statistical techniques for test analysis. 
Prior to this time very little interest had been shown in such analysis. 

It was during the 1930’s that the concept of evaluation as in- 
volving more than measurement came about. In evaluation, the at- 
tempt was made to consider more than just those factors which could 

€ measured by purely objective tests or scales and to use judgmental 
and other techniques with the help of rating scales or other criteria 
Or guides. There was also an attempt to consider the meaning of the 
results of tests in the light of educational objectives. Evaluative cri- 
teria designed to measure the effectiveness of a school’s educational 
Programs were set up by regional accrediting associations 1m the 

30's, In the 1940's there was an extension of all these uses of evalu- 
ation, n order to appraise a particular pro- 
New York City appraisal of activity 
The Eight Year Study, an evaluation 
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of the thirty high schools which had devised special curricula free 
from college domination, is an illustration of this. The emphasis was 
on the measurement or judging of a program by broad criteria rather 
than on the basis of a relatively narrow list of facts and skills. There 
was a great deal of experimentation during the later thirties and in 
the forties on the testing of the thinking process, social sensitivity, 
and civic and social beliefs. Attempts were also made to measure ap- 
preciation in literature and art. Inventories of pupil interests, various 
kinds of rating scales, and anecdotal records were developed for the 
evaluation of personal and social development. Many of these devel- 
opments will be discussed later in this chapter. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MODERN EVALUATION 


In order to clarify some of the characteristics of modern evalu- 
ation, we must first clearly distinguish between measurement and 
evaluation. We shall then consider some of the important principles 
of modern evaluation. 


Measurement and Evaluation 


Measurement refers to the act or process of ascertaining the ex- 
tent or quantity of something. The emphasis, of course, is on numer- 
ical quantity. Evaluation refers to the act or process of determining 
the value of something. The emphasis is upon the appraisal of the 
data to determine what is their value according to some criteria. 
We can see, then, that evaluation, while dependent upon measure- 
ment, is not synonymous with it. It goes beyond measurement in 
answering the question, “Is the result of the measurement (however 
objectively it has been done) something which is desirable or unde- 
sirable?” or “To what extent is it valuable or desirable?” Thus there 
is always in the process of evaluation a judgmental step, in which 
whatever data are secured are compared with some kind of criteria 
or standards and a decision made by the person who is the evaluator. 
Historically, the evaluation movement has also been concerned with 
the inclusion of the less tangible aspects of educational growth, which 
are more difficult to quantify.* 


1 Cf. Chester W. Harris (ed.), Eragon,” Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. New York: Macmillan, 1960, p. 4 

2 Cf. J. Wayne Wrightstone and an Eyaluation in Modern Education. New 
York: American Book, 1956, pp. 3-4. 
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Principles of Modern Evaluation 


The following are some principles of modern evaluation: 


Evaluation Is a Continuous On-going Process. One of the things 
that distinguishes evaluation from the traditional concept of measure- 
ment is that it is constantly going on from the beginning, when the 
plans for teaching are being made, to the end of the unit. Judgments 
are primarily made against a set of criteria as to whether or not the 
Proposed plan is a good one, whether or not the procedure now in 
Operation is good, or whether or not the plan which has just been com- 
pleted has been good. The same approach is involved in the evaluation 
Of the contribution of each individual student. 


Evaluation Is a Co-operative Endeavor Between Teacher and 
Students, In almost all cases, evaluation involves more than the activ- 
ity of the teacher, It is true, of course, that the teacher has a special 
responsibility which goes far beyond that of any of the students. But 
1t is found that education is usually more successful if the students 
can play a part in the evaluation and understand fully what is going 
On as far as their educational experiences are concerned, and can 
evaluate and express themselves concerning the extent to which the 


Values are being achieved. 


Evaluation Is a Starting Point in Instructional Planning. By 
this is meant that the setting up of criteria for evaluation and the 
hypothetical checking of any proposed plan against those criteria 
are used as starting points for instructional planning. Furthermore, 
the evaluation of the immediately preceding past experiences of the 
wy can be used for planning the next particular unit or item of 

Udy, 


. Evaluation Should Be Made in Terms of Stated Behavioral Ob- 
lectives, The objectives cannot be stated in vague forms which do not 
“nd themselves to either measurement or judgmental appraisal. 


.  Hatever the objectives may be originally, they must be translated 
nto Specific behavioral form, so that what the student does can be 


checked to see whether or not the objectives are being met. 


Evaluation Focuses on Growth in Relation to Ability. One 
the important things about evaluation is that quite often it is 
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concerned with the extent to which the child grows with respect 
to his previous status and also with respect to his ability to grow in 
that particular field. In the measurement technique itself, this is not 
usually considered too important, but it is usually considered quite 
important by those people who wish to evaluate progress. 


Evaluation Requires Qualitative Analysis. It is very difficult to 
limit oneself to a completely quantitative measurement of the items 
involved in evaluating results. Some effort must be made to determine 
the quality, in addition to quantity, of the experiences and of things 
produced. This is much more difficult than the quantitative and re- 
quires more of what may be called subjective judgment. This means, 
of course, that a teacher must be careful to use definite criteria in mak- 
ing such judgments. 


Evaluation Requires Use of Varied Techniques and Instruments. 
Since evaluation is concerned with such a variety of objectives, the 
same technique or instruments cannot be used with all of them. At 
times, objective standardized tests will be needed. On some occasions 
teacher-made objective tests will be more desirable. Sometimes the 
teacher will need an essay test or an assigned composition or some 
other non-objective device. At other times, specific rating scales or per- 
sonality checks need to be made. At still other times, a judgment 
must be made without the benefit of any kind of rating scale or 


measuring device, although quite definitely in terms of specific cri- 
teria. 


USES OF TESTS AND OTHER DEVICES 
IN MODERN EVALUATION 


Up to now in this chapter, we have discussed the nature of mod- 
ern evaluation, taking into account the over-all scope of the entire 
process. One facet of evaluation is, of course, the development and 
use of different instruments and techniques to assist in the evaluation 
process. Tests and other evaluative devices will supplement the ob- 
servations of the teacher and will help to make the measurement and 
evaluation more accurate. In the minds of many persons, the use of 
such techniques constitutes the whole of the evaluative process. It 
should be evident from our earlier discussion that such is not the 
conception of the writers of this book. However, it is important that 
we now look more specifically at the details of the use of tests and 
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other evaluative techniques, because their construction and use are 
not simple, and they are often constructed and used improperly. Even 
in those cases where the behavior to be observed is not such that it 
can be measured by a paper-and-pencil test or other such precise 
methods of measurement, check lists and similar devices will often 
assist the teacher in recording and making his observations more ac- 
curately. 

Within a given classroom situation, the teacher may choose to 
use measurement or evaluation for one or more of the following pur- 
Poses: 

1. To enable the teacher and students to measure more accu- 
rately growth in skills, knowledges, understandings, attitudes, or 
values, 

2. To provide objective evidence which may help to eliminate 
those biases which sometimes result from subjective processes when 


exact measurement is lacking. 
3. To simplify the recording of the data and to enable a mean- 


ingful record to be kept. 
4. To assist in the student’s self-evaluation and in the teacher's 


evaluation of his own work. 

5. To assist the student and the teacher in marking the students, 
a practice which has been considered necessary in most schools. 

6. To provide a method for current indication of the student’s 
Progress and probable success in his course or school work in general. 

te To help to check hypothetically an element in the projected 
Planning of a unit against the teacher's experience and background in 
Working with the same group of pupils or with similar groups of 
Pupils, 
_ 8. To indicate the particular stage to which the pupils have ar- 
ved in a given learning process. This does not mean to imply that 
evaluation is only used at the end of a unit. It may be used at any 
"me during the process. , l 

9. To indicate individual difficulties or to diagnose the particular 
Problems which individual students may be facing or that the class 
as a whole may be facing. It may help locate the specific items on 
Which they need more help. This is the diagnostic use of evaluation 


r 
Measurement. 


10. To determine, 


after sufficient time has elapsed, the effective- 
a . 
“SS of the instruction and the planning ac 


tivities to see whether they 
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are working out. A teacher will use evaluation to determine whether 
or not they are working out, with the possibility of making changes in 
his plans if needed. 

11. To throw light upon the feasibility and attainability of some 
of the teacher’s objectives. Sometimes teachers set objectives which are 
far above the level of a particular group, and an examination of the 
results of an evaluation may indicate that goals have been set which 
are not attainable. 

12. To provide information to be used in the guidance of in- 
dividual students. After using evaluative techniques in studying a 
pupil’s progress, it may be possible for the teacher to develop remedial 
techniques to take care of the individual pupil and his needs. Every 
student has his own problems of learning. If evaluation is only in the 
form of testing at the end of a given unit of work, it comes too late 
to determine what the student’s needs are, while, if evaluation is a 
continuous process, it is helpful in determining the needs. 

Later in the chapter more specific information will be given as to 


the specific uses of different kinds of tests and other evaluative de- 
vices. 


PROCEDURES IN MODERN EVALUATION 


The whole approach in modern evaluation is quite different from 
that of the early history of testing. In the traditional approach to 
testing, after the teacher has taught a unit, he usually works out a 
test to check on the mastery of the subject matter or skills. This is 
not adequate for the approach of modern evaluation. The teacher 
must be mindful of the evaluative process from the very beginning 
of the process of planning of the unit. Perhaps the best formulation 
of the procedures to be used in the process of evaluation is that de- 
veloped by Ralph W. Tyler and his associates in the Eight Year Study 
of the Progressive Education Association. We will be following these 
five steps in our analysis of the procedures of modern evaluation. 
They can be found in many publications on evaluation. 

1. Formulation of the Major Objectives of the Curriculum. This, 
of course, is important for purposes other than evaluation. As we have 
indicated in an earlier chapter, it is impossible to work out a mean- 


3 Cf. especially a recent formulation by Wrightstone and others, Evaluation in 
Modern Education. New York: American Book, 1956, pp. 17-21. 
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.ingful plan unless the objectives of the educational process have been 
determined. Since we have discussed the goals of education fully in 
the previous chapters, we shall only deal briefly with the topic here. 
Raths * has indicated the following as a possible classification of certain 
Major objectives of education: thinking; interests, aims, and apprecia- 
tions; attitudes, study skills, and work habits; social adjustments; crea- 
tiveness; functional information, and functional social philosophy. This 
'S only one way of classifying the different kinds of objectives as they 
can be expressed in behavioral skills. Many other such classifications 
or formulations can be made by the teacher as a result of his own 
thinking, , 
2. Definition and Clarification of the Specific Objectives. The 
Major objectives must be translated into specific objectives for the in- 
Widual unit. “Functional information,” for example, must be expli- 
Cated in terms of the specific information that is considered important 
1 a given unit; “creativeness,” to the special type of creativity, if any, 
Which is involved in a certain class. The student is referred again to 
hapter VIII for a discussion of how specific objectives can be formu- 
ated and clarified. 
3. Selection of Appropriate Tests or Measures for Each Specific 
Objective, As soon as the objectives have been firmly established, the 
Cacher should begin to determine various ways to evaluate the class 
and individual success in achieving the objectives. In many cases, 
there are already available tests which can be utilized or adapted to 
the teacher’s use, However, a note of warning might be given here. 
1¢ use of available tests which are somewhat similar in purpose to 
the teacher's objectives may cause the teacher to change his objectives 
© fit the tests, rather than to choose a test to fit the objectives. All 
00 often in educational planning, the teacher shifts the objectives to 
Available tests rather than adapts the evaluative techniques to fulfill 
e Purposes of evaluation. Another closely related problem is the 
acy of tating a teacher on the basis of his pupils’ results ona stand- 
^rdizeq test selected by someone other than the teacher himself and 
en not fully related to the teacher’s purposes. , , 
4. Construction of Needed Tests, Scales, or Techniques. After it 
a been discovered that available tests do not measure success in 
Neving the teacher's objectives, it is necessary for him to develop new 


ull * Lewis E. Raths “Basis for Comprehensive Evaluation,” Educational Research 
etin, 15 (November 11, 1936 ), pp. 220-224. 
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tests, forms for rating skills, and other judgmental devices. These will 
be discussed more fully later in this chapter. The easiest thing for the 
teacher to construct are tests which measure the possession of facts 
or skills. It is much more difficult to measure the student’s ability to 
organize, ability to think, creativity, and interest in the subject. How- 
ever, we will give some suggestions later for techniques to aid the 
teacher in arriving at judgments conceming these important objec- 
tives. 

5. The Use of the Various Kinds of Formal or Informal Tests 
and Techniques for the Appraisal of Individual Growth and Develop- 
ment. After appropriate techniques have been developed, they may be 
utilized at any time throughout a unit in order to evaluate progress, 
as well as to determine the student’s status at the end of the unit. An 
important aspects of all evalutive techniques (even with tests which 
measure completely objectively) is the judgmental process of deter- 
mining what the results mean in terms of attainment of goals. It 
makes little difference how objective the test itself is or how objectively 
it can be scored. The choice of the test itself, as well as the selection 
of the very objectives of the course and the final appraisal based on 
the test, must be subjective. The teacher must be quite sensitive to 
this, if he is to eliminate bias that might result in an improper evalua- 
tion of a student’s progress or that might affect judgmental appraisal. 
(We shall discuss this problem more fully in Chapter XIV.) 


PARTICIPATION IN EVALUATION 


We have indicated in a previous section that modern evaluation, 
at least in part, is a co-operative endeavor between teacher and stu- 
dent, in which the student must set up objectives from his own view- 
point. He also must participate, from time to time, in suggesting ways 
in which his work can be evaluated. It is very helpful if he will work 
out his own self-evaluation and assist in making an evaluation of class 
procedures. This task provides fine motivation for the individual 
student and also for the class as a whole. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this co-operative endeavor 
of teacher and student does not eliminate the teacher’s responsibility 
for making various independent judgments for certain purposes con- 
cerning the student’s progress. Also, the teacher needs to be concerned 
with the extent to which his objectives are in line with his philosophy 
of education and with modern educational values. It would be foolish 
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to expect immature students to be able to make a judgment concern- 
ing the major educational values or to appraise in any conclusive way 
the efficiency of their teacher's procedures. However, it is true that they 
can play a part in evaluation in a way that the teacher cannot. In the 
first place, only they can evaluate their own feelings toward the course 
and their own feelings of success. Secondly, student self-evaluation is 
a good motivating factor, since in this process he can see what he is 
doing and what he has achieved, or failed to achieve. 


PRESENT STATUS OF EVALUATIVE PRACTICES 


The authors believe that it is in this field, i.e., evaluation, that 
there has occurred the least progress in education. Educators in gen- 
eral have been able to think through and to refine at least some of 
their objectives, even though some teachers do not fully clarify them. 

ney have done a great deal on the problem of planning for teaching 
Units and learning situations. There has been a great deal of research 
m the field of methodology on the best methods of teaching specific 
Subjects. However, much needs to be accomplished in developing good 
techniques and putting them into operation for the evaluation of 
Progress toward objectives. As can readily be seen by our discussion 
m this chapter, the process of evaluation is just as important as the 
Matter of preparing for the teaching-learning situation. Unhappily, 
Most teachers give little thought to it. Consequently, the whole pro- 
8tam of education is improperly implemented because the evaluation 
of student progress is on so limited a basis. We say that we are teach- 
ME the scientific method or teaching students how to think or de- 
veloping certain character traits, but we have developed no means to 

'SCover if we have been successful. Certain suggestions are made in 
<€ Next section about the construction of new kinds of evaluative 
struments, but it is fair to say that this is one area where a great deal 
Pore work needs to be done and a great deal more thought needs to 


€ given, both at the theoretical and the practical level. 


TYPES OF TESTS AND OTHER EVALUATIVE 
TECHNIQUES 


_ Tests may be classified under three general headings: oral tests, 
o itten (paper-and-pencil) tests, and observational techniques. Each 
these wil] be discussed in turn and, in some cases, SO will sub- 
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categories under each. Following is an outline of the types of tests 
and other evaluative devices: 


J. Oral Devices for Evaluation. 


II. Written Devices for Evaluation. 
A) Informal (Non-standardized) Tests and other Evaluative Tech- 
niques. 
1. Written Essay Tests. 
2. Objective Tests. 
a. Recall Types of Tests. 
(1) Simple Recall Test Items. 
(2) Completion Test Items. 
b. Recognition Types of Tests. 
(1) Alternative Response Test Items. 
(a) True-false (or right-wrong). 
(b) Two-option Choice. 
(c) Cluster-type Alternative Response. 
) Multiple Choice Test Items. 
) Matching Test Items. 
) Rearrangement Test Items. 
) Identification Test Items. 
) Analogy Test Items. 
) Incorrect Statement Test Items. 
B) Formal (Standardized) Tests. 
1. Intelligence and Scholastic Aptitude Tests. 
2. Aptitude Tests (Special Abilities). 
3. Achievement Tests. 
4. Personality Tests and Inventories. 
5. Interest Inventories. 
6. Attitude Inventories. 
II. Observational and Rating Techniques. 
A) Anecdotal Records. 
B) Sociometric Devices. 
c) Rating Scales. 
D) Interview Techniques. 


Oral Devices for Evaluation 


Perhaps the simplest, and certainly the most common, method 
of evaluation of the student’s progress consists of what might be 
called the oral method. In discussion or in recitation, the student is 
asked questions to indicate his command of the knowledge, under- 
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Standings, or values which may have been developed in the work. 
Such recitation does not need to be merely a simple drill or a simple 
question-and-answer technique. It also can turn around a discussion 
topic or a so-called thought question, where the student is asked to 
use his knowledge in a problem-solving situation. However, the ele- 
ment common to all these instances is that they are oral, and the 
evaluation of the success of the student is done on a judgmental basis, 
rather than by any kind of an accurate measurement re-checkable 
after the fact. 


Written Tests and Other Evaluative Techniques 


Written tests are of two types, informal, or non-standardized, and 
formal, or standardized. 


Informal (Non-standardized ) Tests and Other Evaluative Tech- 
niques. Informal written tests are of two general types, the essay test 
and the objective test. 

l. Written essay tests. In its simplest form, the essay examination 
Consists of the same questions which might be asked by the teacher 
orally—but the answer must be written out. The questions can vary 
Tom the simplest, requiring a few words or a short list of items, to 
those involving complicated explanations which test the student’s 
ability to organize data. Although essay tests may seem, on the sur- 
face, easy to write but hard to mark, it has been found by experimenta- 
tion that it takes very careful phrasing to be certain that the question 
'S fully understood by the student. Furthermore, the clarity of the 
Phrasing of the question affects the accuracy with which the answers 
May be evaluated, aside from the difficulties of the marking process 
Itself, There are ways to evaluate essay questions requiring involved 
answers which assist somewhat in securing a more objective and re- 
lable Scoring. ‘These procedures will be discussed later in the chap- 
€r, 

2. Objective tests. Objectives tests are of a wide variety, but all 
have in common objectivity in scoring. Anyone who possesses an an- 
Swer key, eyen though he may not be trained in the particular field in- 


s 5 Some of the final examinations in the European (and Russian ) schools (those 
pstems which have received the approbation of many critics of American schools) 
ra n largely oral. A student is given a question and answers it orally, while an 

amining committee listens and then later decides the extent to which he has answered 


d 7 
© question correctly and adequately. 
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volved, can score the examination as accurately as could someone who 
is versed in that particular field. Good objective test items are ex- 
tremely difficult to construct, but they are relatively easy to score with- 
out error. Objective types of examinations may be classified into two 
broad categories: recall types and recognition types. 
a. Recall types of tests. Recall objective tests items will be 
discussed under two sub-classifications: simple recall and completion. 
(1) Simple recall test items. In this case the test items 
consist either of a question or a statement or a combination of both, 
requiring as a reply usually an answer which can be fairly objectively 
scored. Three examples of recall types of items follow: 


Mary had 25¢. She earned 15¢ more by doing an errand for her 
mother. She then bought a toy doll for 35¢. How much money did she 


have left? 
Answer ( ) 
Write in figures: one thousand seven and four hundredths. 
( ) 
What is the pressure in pounds per square inch of ordinary air? 
( ) 


(2) Completion items. In the completion test the same 
type of answer as for the simple recall is required, except that the item 
is worded in such a way that the correct answer is written in a missing 
space. These tests are usually designed so that the answer is not 
written directly in the text itself, but off to the side for greater 
ease in marking. Numbers placed in the missing space may assist 
the student in identifying the proper answer. The following are 
examples: 


The name of the presi- 
dent of the United States 
who served two non-continu- 
ous terms was (1) Perils 


The number of feet in 
one mile is (2) es, 2S 
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b. Recognition types. There are many types of recognition 
items in objective tests, and each will be discussed in turn. 

(1) Alternative response. There are, in general, three types 
of items in this sub-category. The first, and most common, is the simple 
true-false (or right-wrong) type. There is also the two-option choice, 
which is, in a sense, a variation of the regular multiple-choice, but is 
actually an alternative response. The cluster-type alternative-response 
will be described in the appropriate section later. 

The simple true-false item is almost always a statement in which 
the student is asked to indicate whether a statement is true or false. 
Many methods have been used to provide for the student’s appropriate 
indication of his reaction to the rightness or wrongness of a statement. 
Examples follow: 

Underline one 
Is a meter shorter than a yard? Yes No 
Circle one 


The phases of the moon are caused by the 
€arth’s shadow. True False 
(Write + for true, 

O for false) 

Objective test items are those which can 

be objectively scored. 


The two-option item may be written as the more typical multiple- 
choice with the options at the end numbered or lettered for identifi- 
cation by the student, or it can be done by inserting two choices in 
ng Space, as.it would be for an item in English usage. Examples of 
each follow: 


This is the boy concerning (who, whom) I 
Wrote, 

The highest mountain in the eastern part of 
the United States is (a) Mt. McKinley, (b) Mt. 


ashington. 

The third type of alternative response is referred to as the cluster- 
type, In this case, an opening statement or phrase is followed by 
Severa] alternatives, all relating to the opening phrase, either sepa- 
rately completing it or relating to it in some fashion. The following 


an example of a cluster-type true-false: 
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The following materials are each made up Ee! pues 
Beads for false 
primarily of the element carbon: 

A) Glass 

B) Diamonds 

c) Granite eee Sree 
p) Bituminous coal DOP See o 
£) Anthracite coal Les es a 
F) Lamp black a a 
c) The “lead” in lead pencils nors mE 
H) The “lead” in storage batteries — 
1) Plastics e eE 


(2) Multiple-choice. A multiple-choice item is one which 
presents three or more choices, only one of which is correct or better 
than the others. This particular type of test item is highly adaptable, 
and numerous examples are given later in this chapter where proce- 
dures for the construction of this item are considered. This is prob- 
ably the most familiar objective test form known to the student. An 
example follows: 


A good example of a food element consisting 
primarily of carbohydrates is (a) sugar, (b) water, 
(c) salt, (d) minerals. ES 


(3) Matching items. In the case of a matching test, a list 
of words is given, and a list of definitions, phrases, or properties is 
placed opposite. The idea is to pick the words or items from one list 
and match them properly with the items of the other list. Such ques- 
tions usually contain not less than six and not more than twelve items, 
and they must be of the same or similar categories. This will be illus- 
trated in the section on the construction of matching tests in the 
latter part of the chapter. 

(4) Rearrangement. An example of rearrangement is the 
listing of certain historical items in a random order and requiring the 
student to rearrange them in chronological order. This technique can 
also be used for steps in procedure or for the ranking of certain things 
with respect to value. 

(5) Identification. Identification is really a modification of 
two other types of tests. It can be similar to the recall test items. The 
student may be given a set of numbered pictures or objects to identify 
each by name. He might respond by writing the name in a numbered 
blank space provided. He might, however, be given a diagram with 
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objects, or parts of objects, marked with numbers and he is to respond 
by writing the correct numbers in blanks in front of their names. The 
latter would be a matching test. The test may also provide a map 
with the parts, countries, cities, or other geographical characteristics 
numbered; again, he is to write the appropriate number or letter op- 
posite the corresponding word on a list. 

f (6) Analogy. This device is commonly used to test logical 
thinking or as an item in an intelligence test. It is usually stated in 
multiple choice or completion form. An example follows: 


A saw is to building houses as a pencil is 
to (a) a book, (b) reading, (c) writing stories 
(d) doodling. 
. (7) Incorrect statement. This most often occurs in connec- 
tion with English usage. An example follows: 


Cross out the incorrect word and write the correct answer in the 
Space to the right: 

One of we boys was chosen to represent our 
club at the committee meeting. 


Formal (Standardized ) Tests. Under this heading we will discuss 
evaluative devices which have been prepared in advance and standard- 
Zed. These are usually printed tests or other standardized measuring 

evices, They have ordinarily been given to a relatively large group of 
Persons so that standardized norms are available for comparison pur- 
Poses. Standardized tests are used primarily to measure those areas in 
Which the preparation of tests is a highly specialized function—such 
areas as intelligence, aptitude, personality, interests, and attitudes. In 
addition, they are often used whenever the teacher or school wishes to 
compare the achievement of local classes with that of classes repre- 
enting the country as a whole. = 

I; Intelligence tests. Intelligence is often defined as the ability of 
the individual to make successful and rapid adaptation to new situa- 
‘Seat As it is commonly used in school situations, it is considered to 
"s the kind of ability (or abilities) measured by performance on tests 

Aat have been selected because they have been found useful in pre- 
'cting the success of the student either in academic work or in cer- 


a Vocations, It is not our purpose here to discuss in detail the theory 
of intelligence tests. However, 


intelligence or even the nature 2 
© usual so-called intelligence test is largely a measure of academic or 
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scholastic ability and is therefore very helpful in predicting school 
success. They are often called “scholastic aptitude” tests. There are 
of course many different kinds of intelligence, and some of the better 
tests will render scores in many areas of intelligence. The following 
are the names of some of the commonly used intelligence tests: 


California Test of Mental Maturity 
Cattell Culture Free Intelligence Tests 
Cooperative School and College Ability Tests 
Davis-Eells Games 

Goodenough Intelligence Test 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests 
Kuhlmann-Finch Tests 

Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
Pintner General Ability Tests 

SRA Primary Mental Abilities 

SRA Tests of Educational Ability 
Stanford-Binet Scale 

Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales 
Wonderlic Personnel Test 


2. Aptitude tests. Aptitude tests measure capacity or ability in 4 
specific line of endeavor, such as art, a particular school subject, oT 
a vocation. Academic aptitude, of course, would be roughly equivalent 
to what we ordinarily regard as verbal intelligence. So, in one sense, 
the word aptitude is a broader term, while intelligence usually refers 
to one specialized phase of aptitude. However, in practice, the term 
“aptitude” is used to mean ability in fields other than general ability 
or verbal intelligence. The aptitude tests are especially helpful in the 
areas of educational and vocational guidance. They help teachers and 
others to give proper guidance to the student in regard to his selection 
of courses in school and the possible selection of his vocation. The 
following are some of the common forms of aptitude tests: 


Bennett Test of Mechanical Comprehension 
Differential Aptitude Tests (D.A.T.) 

Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test 
Flanagan Aptitude Classification Tests (F.A.C.T.) 
Meier Art Judgment Test 
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Minnesota Clerical Test 

Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test 
Minnesota Spatial Relations Test 

Multiple Aptitude Tests 

Pennsylvania Bi-Manual Worksample 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents, Revised Edition 
SRA Clerical Aptitude, Form AH 

SRA Mechanical Aptitude, Form AH 

Turse Clerical Aptitudes Test 

Tweezer Dexterity Test: Worksample No. 17 
Whistler and Thorpe Musical Aptitude Test 
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3. Achievement Tests. In this section we shall discuss only the 
formal or standardized achievement tests. Most of the teacher-made 
(informal) tests are also achievement tests. An achievement test may 
be either a battery of tests covering a wide range of abilities, usually 
on the elementary level, or a test of achievement in a specific field. 
Some of the criteria for the selection and use of standardized tests in 
Classrooms will be presented later in this chapter. These will be 
Particularly directed at achievement tests. Later in this chapter, we 
Shall discuss the interpretation of norms and the use of tests, both 
formal and informal, in marking the student and for other purposes. 


The following are some commonly used achievement tests: 


Anderson Chemistry Test 
Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel English Test 
Blyth Second-Year Algebra Test ; 
Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test 
California Achievement Tests 
Center-Curost Literature Acquaintance Test 
Cooperative English Tests 
Crary American History Test 
Cummings World History Test , ; 
Davis Test of Functional Competence in Mathematics 
D iamond-Pflieger Problems of Democracy Test 
Dunning Physics Test 
Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Tests 
Essential High School Content Battery 
Hundred-Problem Arithmetic Test 
Towa Silent Reading Tests 

owa Tests of Basic Skills 
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Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
Kelley-Greene Reading Comprehension Test 
Kilander Health Knowledge Test 

Lankton First-Year Algebra Test 
Madden-Peak Arithmetic Computation Test 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

Michigan Vocabulary Profile Test 

Nelson Biology Test 

Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
Nelson-Lohmann Reading Test 

New York Test of Arithmetical Meanings 
Read General Science Test 

Seattle Algebra Test 

Seattle Plane Geometry Test 

Shaycoft Plane Geometry Test 

Snader General Mathematics Test 

SRA Achievement Series 

SRA Reading Record 

Stanford Achievement Test 


4. Personality tests and inventories. Personality tests, inventories, 
and related techniques are an attempt to measure the various facets 
and aspects of the very complex individual personality. There are, in 
general, two kinds of personality measuring devices. One is the inven- 
tory type. This type requires the person himself to answer certain 
questions honestly in order to reveal particular facets of his person- 
ality. The other type of personality test is that using what are called 
projective techniques. In this case, it is difficult for the person being 
tested to fake, since the relationship between what the student does 
and the interpretation made by experts is not readily apparent. 

The whole field of personality measurement is a precarious One- 
The validity and reliability of these tests are much lower than thos¢ 
in the fields of intelligence and achievement. Particularly in the cas¢ 
of the projective techniques, they should not be used except by highly 
trained individuals who are capable of making the appropriate in- 
terpretation. Even in the case of the inventory, it is very easy for 
generalizations to be made which are utterly inappropriate and mis- 
leading. It is important to remember that, in effect, the personality 
inventory test is really a check list by which the person subjectively 
rates himself in regard to certain items which are supposed to be indic- 
ative of aspects of his personality. The following are some of the 
common personality inventories: 
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Bell Adjustment Inventory 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory 

California Test of Personality 

Gordon Personal Inventory 

Gordon Personal Profile 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory 
Inventory of Affective Tolerance 

Kuder Preference Record (Personal-Form AH) 
Minnesota Counseling Inventory (M.C.I.) 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
Mooney Problem Check Lists 

Personal Audit 

Psychosomatic Inventory 

Pupil Adjustment Inventory 

SRA Youth Inventory 

Thurstone Temperament Schedule 


The projective techniques of personality are used to identify 
rather basic personality characteristics—often for those persons who 
vary considerably from normal. One of the most widely known of 
these is the Rorschach Psychodiagnostics (Ink-Blot) Test. In this 
Case the person is asked to indicate what he sees in a series of ink 
blots. His reaction to the ink blots (see Figure 17) are then studied 


Figure 17. Example of an Ink Blot in the Rorschach Psychodiag- 


nosti 
stic Test. Hans Huber Publishers, Berne, Switzerland 


carefully by a psychiatrist or clinical psychologist to identify some of 
€ basic personality problems and factors. 
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Following are some of the more common of the projective type 
of personality tests: 


Blacky Test 

House—Tree—Person (Buck) 

Machover Draw-A-Person 

Make-A-Picture Story Test (MAPS) 
Picture-Frustration (Rosenzweig) 

Rorschach Psychodiagnostics (Ink-Blot) Test 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank (ISB) 
Structured Doll Play Test (SDPT) 

Thematic Apperception Test (T.A.T.) 


5. Interest Inventory. There is, also, the area of interests, which 
plays an important part in vocational guidance while the student is 
still in school. However, again a word of caution must be spoken in 
regard to interest inventories. Unlike achievement tests—and to some 
extent personality projective tests—the interest inventory requires 
honesty on the part of the individual. It also requires that the in- 
dividual have insight into his own interests. If either of these factors 
is weak or lacking, the tests are invalidated. Also, it should be bad 
membered that one’s interests change. This is particularly true during 
the adolescent period when the person has not yet “found himself. 
With these limitations in mind, the following are some of the more 
common interest inventory devices: 


Acorn Inventory of Vocational Interests 
Brainard Occupational Preference Inventory 
California Vocational Interest Analyses 
Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory 
Gentry Vocational Inventory 

Kuder Preference Record (Vocational) 
Lee-Thorpe Occupational Interest Inventory 
Picture Interest Inventory 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank 

Thurstone Interest Schedule 


6. Attitude Inventories. Another area which is very difficult to 
measure is that of attitudes. In the formulation of educational objec- 
tives, teachers often indicate that they are trying to develop attitudes. 
However, it is difficult to measure these traits. Most teacher-made 
tests and teacher-planned observations of attitudes are inadequate- 
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Furthermore, a teacher should be extremely loath to mark students 
on the basis of attitudes, because this action might lead to dishonesty 
on the part of the pupil in concealing an attitude if he felt it would 
not be favorably recorded by the teacher. However, periodically, a 
teacher may desire to survey students’ attitudes in regard to social 
Issues and other matters. This information might help in improving 
the curriculum or in working individually with students. Conse- 
quently, there have been some standardized attitude tests prepared, 
of which the following are examples: 


Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 
Scale of Beliefs of the Progressive Education Association 


Social Attitudes Test (1936) 


Observational and Rating Techniques 


In addition to informal and formal tests, there are also devices 
which aid teachers in the observation of their students. The data from 
these observations can be recorded in a fairly accurate way to supply 
€ssential information in regard to the student. We shall discuss these 
devices under four headings: anecdotal records, sociometric devices, 


Tating scales, and interview techniques. 


_ Anecdotal Records. In recent years teachers have been making 
Mcreasing use of anecdotal records of the significant behavior of pupils. 
he following is a suggested procedure for keeping anecdotal records: 
The teacher may use paper preferably about the size of a 
Standard 8% by 11 sheet for convenience in filing (see the previous 
example, Chapter IV, p. 84). As soon as possible after the significant 
Episode, the teacher writes down the facts concerning the incident and 
the student’s name, class, date, and teacher’s own name. If the teacher 
as a hypothesis concerning the reasons for the significant behavior, 
is may be written on the bottom of the sheet—or on the reverse side. 
he important thing is to separate the teacher’s interpretation from 
€ anecdote itself. ; 
Significant behavior is interpreted to mean any kind of behavior 
that would help in understanding the child. It does not necessarily 
mean that he has been a behavior problem or even that he has been 
™ a behavior problem situation. The significant event may be one of 
Withdrawing, It may be the refusal or unwillingness of a child to 
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participate. It may mean over-participation. It may refer to some 
significant, triumphant achievement or success which a child has 
had. When completed, these anecdotal reports are put into files 
(usually individual student files), where the teacher may refer to them 
whenever they are needed. They may sometimes be transferred at the 
end of the year to the teacher on the next grade level, or the teacher 
may merely summarize the results of the anecdotal records and place 
the summary in the student’s cumulative record. 


Sociometric Devices. Teachers in recent years have taken advan- 
tage of developments in sociometric devices to measure the extent to 
which the child is accepted in the classroom or in other social situa- 
tions. Examples of these devices are the sociogram, the “guess who” 
test, and the social distance scale. The technique for securing informa- 
tion for a sociogram is relatively simple. For details of the technique 
for this and other sociometric devices, see Chapter IV. ‘The results of 
sociometric devices should not be revealed to the students. It can be a 
traumatic experience, if a person learns that he was not chosen. 


Rating Scales. Quite often teachers are called upon to appraise OF 
evaluate cither a student’s performance or a student product. Examples 
could be: a demonstration in science, a play, an athletic performance, 
or a composition in English. The rating of such a performance Or 
product is basically a subjective matter. However, by setting up rating 
scales and having certain definite points on these scales assigned for 
certain levels of achievement, the teacher can achieve some degree of 
accuracy in the measurement of a given characteristic. For examples of 
rating scales, see Figures 18 and 19. 

In Figure 18, an example is given, using a few sample items, of a 
form that might be used as a rating scale for an English composition. 
Of course, each teacher would use those check items that would be in 
line with his objectives and with the specific assignment. Usually, 
the teacher indicates the quality of the student’s work by checking 
one of a number of points opposite each item. (An even number of 
check points is desirable since it requires the evaluator to separate 
the group into those above or below the average of the class.) The 
points to be assigned to the levels of quality and the proportion each 
part is to play in the total will vary. After these have been determined, 
the weight of each part can be indicated in the next to the last 
column, as shown in Figure 18. If the teacher, for example, rates 
a certain composition as “above average” on “Form” and if the 


RATING SCALE FOR AN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
(Sample items only) 


Name of Student. z Date. 
(Place check in appropriate square) 
Point: 
Rating Superior Above Below Poor SiS 
Average Average Part 
Item 4 3 2 1 Weight Score 
Form 
Composition Pre- 
pared According 
to Prescribed 
Form 
Grammar and 
Spelling 
Number of Few or no Many 
Checked Errors errors errors 
Thought Poorly 
Organization and ideas Organized 
well 
organized 
Content 
Rambles; 
P Very per- Contains 
Perinin to pris material 
topic throughout not related 
to topic 
Comprehen- 
siveness 
Clear in 
Presentation 
of ideas 
Total score 
Teacher. 


n text). 


Figure 18. Rating Scale for Product (See explanation i us 
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weight of “Form” has been established as “2,” then the part score for 
this item would be 2 times “3” or 6. The same procedures would be 
used for each of the other items. The particular number of errors to 
establish the different quality levels under “Grammar and Spelling” 
would depend on the level of the student concerned and would be 
established by the teacher before beginning the rating process. After 
all the students have been rated on all items and the totals for cach 
student have been computed, the numerical scores derived therefrom 
would be processed in the same way as those from a test (see Chapter 
XIV). 

In Figure 19, the same process is used. Here a performance ob- 
served by the teacher is being rated. The details of each particular 
performance would have to be listed in advance and their weights de- 
termined similarly to the rating scale in Figure 18. These examples 
are only two among many ways that teachers can use rating scales. 


Interview Techniques. Closely related to rating scales is the inter- 
view technique. Interview techniques have been notorious for their 
subjectivity and inaccuracy. Although many persons claim validity for 
the interview, this has not been demonstrated by research. How- 
ever, the interview can be helpful for the securing of information and 
the exchange of ideas. Often the person doing the interviewing will 
have a check-list of items before him, so that all items are included for 
all persons. Furthermore, certain information may be made available 
to the person being interviewed, so that the interview may be a two- 
way interchange. Either during the interview or preferably immedi- 
ately after it, the items covered and the information secured can be 
recorded. 


SELECTION AND USES OF STANDARDIZED TESTS 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


As teachers and others study the problem of selection of tests 
for a particular purpose, there are certain things which they should 
take into account in making their selection. Selection should always 
be made in terms of the particular classroom situation with which 
the teacher is concerned. We are listing below some of the criteria 
which might be considered in the selection of a test. The facts 0? 
most of these criteria can be discovered by a study of the tests them~ 
selves or the manuals accompanying them. However, in some cases 
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a good critical analysis of the test is important. For this, the teacher 
should refer to the Mental Measurements Yearbook.* 


RATING SCALE FOR DIVING 
(Sample items only) 


Name of Dive 
Name of Student. Date. 


Rating Superior Above Below Poor Points 
Average Average 


Item 4 3 2 1 Weight Part Score 


Approach 


Form 


Execution 


(List 

items of 
Particular 
dive 

here) 


Total 


Teacher. 


Figure 19. Rating Scale for Performance (See explanation in text). 


The following are some of the criteria which the teacher might 
Use in considering a test for probable use for his classes: * 


l. General Facts ; 
Title, author, publisher, designated function. 
2. Significance Ep 
Does it measure a trait or ability which is 


ee 2 counseling? 
3. Validity 
Does it measure what it purports to measure? 


Th eO. K. Buros (editor) Mental Measurements Yearbook Series. Present publisher, 

© Gryphon Press, Highland Park, NJ. 
Catio Ne writers are indebted to Dr. Worth 
Dy Niversity of Cincinnati, specialist in the 


m . 
“nts, for the suggestions in this list and in the follo 


significant for education 


R. Jones, Associate Professor of Edu- 
area of guidance, tests, and measure- 


wing list, pp. 352-355. 
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I, 


IZ 
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. Reliability 


How accurately and consistently does the test measure? Are 
standard errors of measurement reported? 


. Diagnostic Values 


Does the test give information as to why children fail, what their 
special difficulties are, etc.? 

Norms 

What types of norms are available? Are they representative? What 
is their range? 


. Administration 


Is the test easy to give and score? How much time is required? 


. Pupil Performance 


What does the pupil do? What dimensions (speed, quality, difh- 
culty) are measured? How are the scores expressed? 


. Construction of the Test 


How were the exercises selected? How was the placing of the exer- 
cises carried out? 


. Manual 


Does it contain complete and easily intelligible directions? Does 
it give norms? Does it suggest uses to which the test results might 
be put? Does it give data about the test? 

Costs 

The cost should be considered in relation to the dependability 
and usefulness of the results. Are separate answer sheets available? 
Mechanical Considerations 

What are the good and bad points about the typography, make- 
up, packaging, size, complexity, etc. of the test? 


* The starred items in this list will be discussed more fully in Chapter XIV. 


The following are suggestions for a set of tests that might be 
used in a school in developing an “ideal” test program. Other tests 
similar to those listed could just as well be used. Examples given ate 
meant to be illustrative. Of course, each school would have to select 
the particular test which best meets its needs and would have to ad 
or subtract from the total number of tests in terms of their resources: 


Grade 1 


A SUGGESTED TESTING PROGRAM 
(Elementary through College) 


Test of Reading Readiness 
Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test or Metropolitan Reading Readiness 
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Test. Tests of this nature show a child’s readiness for beginning first grade 
work, particularly reading. 


General Aptitude ; ; N F 
Davis Eells Test of General Intelligence, Primary. This test is a ae ea 
test, giving an index of problem-solving ability. The os wou bee 
given in order to obtain an IQ, but for the purpose of obtaining 
indication of the child’s aptitude for school work. 


Grade 3 


School Aptitude sence: 
Callan Test of Mental Maturity, Primary, or the Otis ia 
Mental Ability Test, Alpha, Form A. Purpose: To measure m 

Or capacity, to determine need for differentiated instruction. 


Achievement Battery General) ieve- 
Metropolitan prai Aan Tests, Primary Battery, or : = a ei the 
ment Tests, Primary Battery. (Others: Iowa Tests oea tte alee 
RA Achievement Series). Purpose: To measure su ler spelling. These 
ment in reading, vocabulary, arithmetic, ae of oth and needs. 
tests will provide an evaluation of the pupil in terms of g 


Grade 6 


General Aptitud e California 
tis Guidi smedl Mental Ability Test, Beta, oe = ata 
est of Mental Maturity, Elementary. This E z of previous levels. 

comparison of evaluations may be made with thos 


saer] ehi eni a ; Metropolitan 
Stanford RAE IEA Tests, Intermediate Battery, or the P 


ers: Iowa Tests of Basic 
chievement Tests, Intermediate Battery. rri kaswledge OF wn 
se and the SRA Achievement Series). Ar oa Dinah English, litera- 
mnaividuals achievement in reading, vocabui an lin is quite important. 
ure, history, civics, geography, science, and spelling 


i i bject achieve- 
tensive program of su ; 
In addition to the above tests, an intensi — 
ig oe shoul “a —— of Ta adival a may 
oe So r ot. ‘as individual intelligence 
a migra er of other tests, such as tonal or ee = 
tests (Binet or Wechsler) or perhaps an occasional p 
Stment inventory. 
Grade 9 


Schoo] ; 
ee Aptitude 


k individual’s 
alifornia Test of Mental Maturity. A further check of the individua 
est o 
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mental abilities may be of help here as he begins choosing elective courses 
in his high school program. 


Aptitude Test 

Differential Aptitude Test. This is a battery of eight tests designed to pro- 
vide integrated measures of independent abilities for educational and vo- 
cational guidance and for employment selection. These tests provide evalu- 
ations in the areas of verbal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract reason- 
ing, space relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, 
and language usage. 


General Achievement 

Stanford Achievement Tests, Advanced. For the purpose of curriculum 
guidance, the individual’s general achievement should be studied. 

Interest Inventory 


Kuder Preference Record. Such an inventory may prove useful in helping 
the individual take initial steps in career planning. 


Grade 10 


Reading Test 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary, Form Am. This test will help 
identify students needing special help in reading. Evaluations are obtained 
concerning rate, comprehension, directed reading, sentence meaning, word 
meaning, paragraph comprehension, and location of information. 


Grade 12 


Interest Inventory 

Hither the Kuder Preference Record or the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. This inventory would again help the pupil examine his areas of 
greatest interest at a time when he may be thinking about college and the 
selection of major areas of study. 

College Aptitude 

School and College Ability Test (H. S. Form), American College Testing 
Program (ACT), or College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). At 


this point, an evaluation of probable success in college may prove very 
important. 


College (First Year) 


Academic Aptitude 


School and College Ability Test, American College Testing Program 
(ACT), or College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). 
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English Proficiency 

Cooperative English Test, Form OM. This test measures ability in the 
essentials of English, including punctuation, grammar, diction, capitaliza- 
tion, and sentence structure, Evaluations will assist in English placement 
on the freshman level. 


Reading Test 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, Advanced Form Am. Purpose: To measure 
silent reading ability of the work-study type to assist in recommending 
remedial work needed. 


College (Fourth Year) 

For students anticipating further study, opportunities should be provided 

ir taking the Graduate Record Examinations and the Miller Analogies 
est, 


_ In addition to the tests referred to above, other types of tests, includ- 
ing various personality tests, might be administered on an individual basis 
as a result of counseling interviews. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEACHER-MADE TESTS 
AND EVALUATIVE INSTRUMENTS 


This section is concerned with the preparation of teacher-made 
tests and other techniques and instruments for assisting the teacher 


m his program of evaluation. 


Preparing a Test 

Ordinarily the job of preparing a test (or other evaluative in- 
strument) can be thought of in terms of the following four steps: 

ie Planning the test carefully in terms of goals desired. The 
teacher must consider the total aspects of what he wishes to evaluate, 
“specially the goals desired (discussed in Chapter VIII). The use 
Of such goals in preparing tests will be discussed more fully in the 
Next section. The particular devices (tests or otherwise) to be used 
Must be related to the over-all process of classroom planning. 

2. Devising the test. The teacher selects such areas as factual in- 
formation, skills, or traits, where measurement would help to indicate 
if the student has achieved the goals which have been chosen. In 
Preparing the evaluative devices, he will endeavor to make the selec- 
tion of items as wide as possible and typical of the many things that 
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he is interested in measuring. If he is unable to develop as many 
items of one category as of another, he may decide to weight certain 
parts of the test so that the score will be more indicative of the im- 
portance of those parts. 

3. Administering the test. In a formal printed test, there always 
is a pre-publication “try-out” period to eliminate the weaknesses and 
inconsistencies. However, usually in teacher-made tests, the teacher 
must administer the test as constructed and, in case there are some 
items not worded correctly, make a note to change such items the next 
time a similar test is constructed. Through experience, the teacher 
learns how to anticipate questions which will be improperly worded 
and therefore cause difficulty. 

4. Evaluating the test for possible improvement. After the test 
has been given, the teacher, of course, will use it to determine the 
extent to which each student has succeeded on the test as a whole, as 
well as on each of the various parts. But, he will also study the results 
to see in what way the evaluative instrument might be improved in 
order to make it more effective for future use. In the next chapter, 
in the discussion of the statistical analysis of tests, a means will be 
discussed for identifying which items were most effective for measur- 
ing the student’s achievement so that the ineffective items can be 
eliminated in preparing a new examination. 


Relating Tests to Goals 


This is probably one of the most important aspects in the con- 
struction of teacher-made tests. All too frequently, teachers have 
comprehensive goals for a course, but, when they are confronted with 
devising a test, they tend to test those things for which it is easier to 
prepare items, namely, knowledge of facts or the level of simple skills. 
The teacher should not let this fact deter him from attempting to 
ascertain the extent to which goals less easily measured have been 
achieved. In the final analysis, the student will be considerably mott- 
vated in terms of the way in which the teacher measures his progress 
in the class. Consequently, the teacher should be constantly striving 
for ways in which he can use rating scales and other devices to measure 
those things which cannot so readily be measured by means of ob- 
jective questions or by means of testing simple skills. 

Following are some suggestions for constructing objective tests 
and some specific examples of points to consider in constructing each 
type of item. 
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General Suggestions for Constructing Objective Tests 


The following are some of the general rules which should 
normally be observed for the construction of all objective tests: 
l. The language should be clear; possible ambiguities should be 
eliminated. 
2. Difficult or technical words should be avoided unless they are part 
of the material being tested. 
- Textbook wording should be avoided. 
- Items having obvious answers should not normally be used. 
: “Give-away” clues and suggestions should be avoided. 
. Items which can be answered by intelligence or reason alone 
should not be included on an achievement type test. 
Ta Quantitative rather than qualitative words should be used where 
possible. 
- Catch questions should be avoided. 
9. Items should, in general, not be inter-related, i.e., a question 


should not depend on the preceding one. , 
10. The placement of answer blanks should preferably be aligned for 


ease in marking. 


DoŢȚv[vi h w 


co 


Alternative-Response Items (True-False ) 


The following are some suggestions to consider wl 
alternative-response items (primarily, true-false questions ) : 
l. Double negative statements should be avoided. 
2 Statements which are partly true and partly false should not be 
Used, 
3. “Specific determiners,” such as 
Should be used sparingly and carefully. 
4. Answers should be required in easily scorable form. 
5. Approximately an equal number of true and false statements 


6 should be used. 
- Random occurrence of true and false statements should be em- 


Ployed, 


hen devising 


“no,” “never,” and “always,” 


Multiple-Choice Items 
In the construction of multiple-choice questions, the following 


ules should normally be observed: f 
As much of the statement as possible should occur in the intro- 
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ductory portion; thus the alternative choices which follow may be 
made brief. 
. Alternative answers should all be stated in correct grammatical 
style. 
3. Incorrect alternatives, or confusions, should be plausible. 
4. “A” or “an” should not ordinarily be used to introduce the alterna- 
tive answers. 
5. All items should ordinarily have four or five alternative answers. 
6. Alternative answers should ordinarily occur at the end of the state- 
ment. 
7. Answers should be required in a highly objective form, such as by 
letter or number. 
8. Random occurrence of the position of correct responses should 
be employed. 


w 


Matching Items 


In preparing matching items, the following rules should normally 
be observed: 
l. Usually there should be only one possible correct matching re- 
sponse for each item. 
2. Consistency of grammatical form should be used. 
. Consistency of classifications should be maintained. 
4. Matching sets should neither be too long nor too short, preferably 
six to twelve items. 
. Items should be listed in random order in each list, 
. The answers should be given in a highly objective form, such as a 
letter or a number. 
7. The matching list should usually contain more items than are 
used (one or two more). The “extra” items should be carefully 
selected and should not appear to be obviously unrelated. 


w 


am 


Other Objective-type Test Forms 


Under this heading will be primarily discussed simple recall and 
completion items. The other specialized forms ( re-arrangement, 
identification, analogy, and incorrect statement), mentioned earlier 
in the chapter but not here discussed, can follow many of the general 
and other suggestions already made. The following are rules applic- 
able primarily to simple recall and completion items: 

1. Lines for responses should be of the same and of adequate length. 
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. Desired responses should be definite. 

. Desired responses should be important, not trivial. 

. Any correct answer should receive credit. 

. Spelling errors probably should not be penalized. 

“A” or “an” should not immediately precede a blank. 

. Positions for responses should ordinarily be at the ends of the sen- 
tences. 

8. Completion sentences in paragraphs should be unified wholes. 

9. Completion sentences should not obscure their meaning by con- 

taining too many blanks. 


NDA wN 


Improving Essay Questions 

Many teachers prefer to use essay tests or, at least, to use essay 
questions as a supplement to objective questions. It is very difficult 
for the classroom teacher to construct objective test items which will 
evaluate all types of goals most modern teachers have. In fact, 
measuring the progress of the student toward many of these modern 
goals is difficult for the expert to achieve (at present, at least). For 
example, the ability to “organize” often cannot be measured nearly 
as well with objective questions as with essay questions. 

It should be remembered, however, that it takes a great deal of 
skill to construct a good essay question. Furthermore, marking of essay 
questions in such a way as to make their use at all reliable is a very 
highly skilled operation. However, the marking of essay examina- 
tions can be greatly improved and made somewhat more objective. 
Suggestions for this purpose will be given near the end of this sec- 
tion. 

First, let us look at the advantages and disadvantages of the essay 
question. Because of the length of time it takes the student to answer 
an essay question, there is the problem of limited sampling. Further- 
more, many irrelevant factors, such as handwriting and grammar, may 
bias the teacher in marking the paper. Experimentation has shown 
that there is a very low rate of consistency in the marking of an essay 
question by different teachers or even by the same teacher at different 
times, However, to some extent, this can be reduced by the improve- 
Ment of the skill of the teacher in marking. Essay examinations prob- 
ably should never be used for the measurement of isolated facts, since 
objective items can achieve this purpose more effectively. 

The essay question should be written as clearly as possible to 
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indicate if the desired answer is to be a short (recall) type of answer, 
or if a complete and full answer is required. If possible, the scope of 
the answer should be indicated by giving the student the phases of 
the question that the instructor wishes him to cover. This may mean 
that the question will be somewhat more lengthy. In some cases, the 
student will be given the areas to be covered. Some teachers might 
want to test his ability to recall these areas. However, the great num- 
ber of cases where different students have written almost completely 
different answers to a question calls attention to the fact that one 
question may produce many varied interpretations, even by able 
students. 

Part of the unreliability of the essay examination can be elimi- 
nated by giving the students instructions on taking them. Many stu- 
dents lack the ability to take essay examinations. Instructing the stu- 
dent how to organize his thinking, how to summarize his points, 
and how to read the questions very, very carefully before beginning 


will help keep him from getting started on the completely wrong track 
and losing all credit for a given question. 


Suggestions will now be 
itself. If the teacher has clea 
tion is to be, if the 
in the class, and if 


the preliminary sample, d 
papers, the grader should ch 
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total scores and then a few samples checked to see whether or not 
the standard of evaluation is fairly consistent. When the letter grades 
are assigned (see Chapter XIV), the teacher should re-examine the 
areas of break between the various letters to see whether or not the 
students close to the break have been properly evaluated. 

Skill in constructing and marking essay-type examinations grows 
with the teacher’s familiarity with his course, with the clarity with 
which he formulates his purposes and relates them to the structure of 
the examination, and with the clearness of the teacher's own concep- 
tions of the desired answers. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


l. Modern evaluation in education dates back only to the 1930's, 


but efforts to improve testing techniques go back at least to shortly before 
1900. 


2. The movement toward improved testing and evaluation first found 
expression in improving the objectivity of the testing instruments, and 
then the emphasis turned toward the development and use of the instru- 
ments to indicate progress toward stated objectives. 


3. Measurement refers to the act or process of ascertaining the extent 
Or quantity of something. 


4. Evaluation refers to the act of process of determining the value of 
something. 


5. The following is a list of some important principles of modern 
evaluation: 
A. Evaluation is a continuous, on-going process. 
B. Evaluation is a co-operative endeavor between teacher and stu- 
dent. 
c. Evaluation is a starting point in instructional planning. 
p. Evaluation focuses on growth in relation to ability. 
£. Evaluation requires qualitative analysis. 
r. Evaluation requires use of varied techniques and instruments. 


6. Modern evaluation should be used for the following purposes: 
. Planning teaching-learning activities. 

. Determining levels of progress. 

. Individual diagnosis. 

. Appraising the effectiveness of learning activities. 

. Pupil self-evaluation. 


Hoo > 
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F. Check on feasibility of objectives. 
c. Individual guidance. 


7. The following are the main steps in the evaluative process: 

A. Formulation of major educational objectives. 

B. Definition and clarification of specific objectives. 

c. Selection of appropriate tests and other measures. 

D. Construction of needed tests and other evaluative instruments. 
E 


. Use of the tests and other evaluative instruments and appraisal 
of results. 


8. Tests and other evaluative techniques are important in that they 
assist the teacher in more accurately measuring pupil growth in skills, 
understandings, attitudes, and values, in partially eliminating possibilities 
of bias in “marking” the student, and in tecording accurate data. 


9. Oral devices for evaluatio 
have the limitations of evaluatin 
Tequiring a quick judgmental r 
readily checked later, 


n, although serving a purpose at times, 
g every student on a different item and of 
caction of the teacher which cannot be 


10. Objective tests, although difficult to construct, have the advantage 


of being easier to score objectively and of permitting a broader sampling 
of the material. 


11. Each of the various forms o 
different materials; the use of a vari 
than the use of only one type. 


f objective test items adapts itself to 
ety of items is probably more desirable 


12. Standardized tests are used whe 
vidual or group to standard norms; eac 


teacher in his class, 


13. Observational techni 
tests are not available or feasible 
and attitudes, and, also, i 
where no record can be preserved. 


14. There are four basic steps usually followed b 
structing a test or other evaluative instrument: 


A. Planning the test carefully 
B. Devising the test. 
c. Administering the test. 


D. Evaluating the test for Possible improvement, 


y the teacher in con- 


in terms of goals desired. 
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15. Both individual tests and the total program should be continually 
studied in the light of educational goals. 


16. There are numerous specific suggestions for the improvement of 
the construction of objective test items, which should be carefully studied 
and utilized by the teacher. 


17. Essay examination questions and their scoring may be improved by: 
A. Writing the questions clearly so that the type of answer de- 
sired is discernible. 
B. Instructing all students how to take essay examinations. 
c. Following careful techniques for the objective scoring of the 
questions. 


18. The proper use of rating scales and other observational techniques 
can add to the value and use of these instruments or devices for measuring 
pupil growth. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Ahman, John Stanley, and Glock, Marvin D. Evaluating Pupil Growth. Chap- 
ter IV. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1959. Pp. xii + 605. 

Amy, C. M. Evaluation in Home Economics. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1953. Pp. xii + 378. 
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Beauchamp, George A. Basic Dimensions of Elementary Method. Chapter 15. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1959. Pp. ix + 347. 

Bradfield, James M., and Moredock, H. Stewart. Measurement and Evaluation 
in Education. Chapters I-VI. New York: Macmillan, 1957. Pp. xiv + 509. 

Buros, Oscar K. (ed.). Mental Measurements Yearbook Series. Present pub- 
lisher, The Gryphon Press, 1959. Highland Park, N.J. 

Burton, William H. The Guidance of Learning Activities. Second Edition, 
Chapter 19. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. Pp. xii + 737. 

Clarke, H. H. Application of Measurement to Health and Physical Education. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. Pp. xvi + 415. 
Covers methods of evaluating and measuring performance in the field of 


health and physical education. 
Ferguson, L. W. Personality Measurement. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1952. 


Pp. xv + 457. , , , 
Discusses methods and tests used in evaluating personality. 


F. rceeman, F. S. Theory and Practice of Psychological Testing. Revised. New 
York: Holt, 1955. Pp. xvi + 609. 
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x + 262. 


Gerberich, Raymond J. Specimen Objective Test Items: A Guide to Achieve- 
ment Test Construction. New York: Longmans, Green, 1956. Pp. ix + 435. 


A collection of test items for a wide variety of purposes. Is a rich source 
for constructing test items. 


» Green, Harry A., and 
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Chapter XIII 


METHODS OF ANALYZING 
EVALUATIVE DATA 


In the preceding chapter we defined modern evaluation, clarified the 
difference between evaluation and measurement 


USES OF STATISTICAL TECHNIQUES IN EDUCATION 


However information has been secured, 
judgmental techniques, the results can be sta 
bers or scores. This “raw score” ( 


whether by a test or by 
ted in the form of num- 
or number) is thus a numerical 


Raw Scores: Rank 


The simplest way to handle raw Scores is to arrange them in an 
366 
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appropriate order for a particular group and then rank them one, two, 
three, four, and so forth. The rank of the score of a particular student 
would then indicate his relationship to the rest of the class as far as 
this measure is concerned. If there are several students that have the 
same raw score, they will all be listed according to the average rank of 
the students with that particular score. For example, if the first ten 
scores of a certain examination are as follows: 140, 138, 135, 135, 135, 
135, 135, 132, 130, 130, then all the scores of 135 would be ranked as 
5, which is the rank of the middle score of the five 135’s. The 132 
which is immediately following will rank 8, which is the rank im- 
mediately following the last 135. The two scores of 130 would be 
tanked 9.5, which is the average of the last two ranks. Consequently, 
the scores would be ranked as shown in Figure 20. 


RANKING SCORES 
140-1 
138—2 
135-5 
135-5 
135-5 
135-5 
135-5 
132-8 
130—9.5 
130—9.5 


Figure 20. Example of Rank of Raw Scores. 


Indicating raw scores by rank has its limitations, because rank 
is dependent on the size of the class. A rank of ten in a class of two 
thousand would be very high, while in a class of 15 it would be quite 
low (assuming the groups to be comparable in quality). Conse- 
quently, the use of rank to indicate the meaning of a raw score has 
limited application. (We shall discuss more effective ways of indi- 
Cating the relationship of the student to the rest of the class in a later 
Section on the comparison of scores with norms. ) 


Normal Curves 
In order to understand better other aspects of the statistical 
analysis of raw scores, it is necessary first to introduce the concept of 
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the normal curve (see Figure 21). Whenever any measure, as, for 
example, the height of a group of boys, is taken of an unselected 
group of individuals, the numbers will tend, when plotted on a graph, 
to assume a particular shape. There will be more persons near the 
central point than there will be toward either end. If the group has 
been unselected, so that the factor of height has a random occur- 
rence, the graph will assume a shape approximately as shown in Fig- 
ure 22. This curve is similar to that of Figure 21. It is called the 


=’ > 
Figure 21. The Normal Curve. 


“normal curve,” 
urements of a g 
being considere 
usually based. 


i.e., the shape of a graph representing plotted meas- 
Troup unselected with reference to the characteristic 
d. It is on this normal curve that Statistical analysis is 
However, if the group is, in any significant respect, se- 


50 in. 60 in. 70 in. 


Heights of an Unselected Group of Boys 


Figure 22. The Normal Curve Illustrated. 


lected and thus not normal, there 


will have to be some reservations 
made with respect to any interpretat 


ion based on statistics related to it. 
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MEASURES OF CENTRAL TENDENCY 


One of the first things needed in order to make a statistical 
analysis of data is a measure of the central tendency (or center), in 
order to determine the relationships of other scores with it. There are 
three common measures of central tendency: the mean, the median, 
and the mode. These will be discussed in the sections to follow. 


Mean 


The mean (M.) is the arithmetic average of the raw scores. This 
is obtained by adding all the scores together and dividing by the 
number of scores. This is the easiest to obtain, of the various measures 
of central tendency, and it has certain definite advantages. However, 
the central tendency of a group measured by the mean may be mis- 
interpreted in the event there are extreme scores which are, by chance, 
unusually far from the center. In computing the mean, the weighting 
of the scores is equal, and an extreme score will tend unduly to throw 
the mean away from the center of the distribution. The mean is the 
easiest of the three to understand because it is simply the ordinary 
“average” with which most people are familiar, even though they may 
not know its statistical basis. 


Median 

Another measure of central tendency, the median (MD.), per- 
haps has its best use in determining what is the “more normal” score 
of the group. The median is simply the point representing a score 
which divides a distribution into two equal parts. If we had ten per- 
Sons lined up across the front of a room in order of height, the median 
height would be in the middle—half way between person number five 
and person number six. If there were an odd number of persons, it 
would be the height of the person who is in the exact center (in the 
Case of eleven persons, number six). Technically then, if we divide 
one more than the number of persons in the group by two,’ we will 
get the number of the person—counting from either end—who estab- 
lishes the median point (or score). This, of course, is true whether 


1 
* Formula, Bee 
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we are considering the heights of persons or their scores on a test, if 
such scores are arranged in either ascending or descending order. 

In case of grouped scores, the process is a little more complex. 
The purpose of grouping scores is to eliminate some of the labor of 
the computations, especially if you are dealing with large numbers of 
cases or large scores. The scores are tallied as to whether they fall in 
one of a series of groups of equal range. Usually, in grouping, it is 
planned to have only twelve to fifteen groups to cover all of the scores. 
All the scores tallied in each group are considered to be equally dis- 
tributed throughout the range of scores of that group.” 


Mode 


For certain purposes it is important to know the score which oc- 
curs most frequently. If one score is more frequent, it is called the 
mode. If there are two scores occurring equally, the distribution is said 
to be bimodal. Even if there are two that have nearly the same fre- 


quency of occurrence, we quite often still speak of the distribution as 
bi-modal. 


MEASURES OF VARIABILITY 
Variabilit 
another. On some examinations the scores are ve 


Range 


The simplest way of showin 
from the highest score to the 


? For example, if we had a group of scores ranging from 
them in groups with a tange of 4: 40-43, 


of 53-57, we might find 5 scores to be 
tallying, these five scores would math 
median or percentile rank, equally di 
each other 


41 to 93, we might tally 
44-47, and so on up to 93-96. In the group 
tallied, let us say, 53, 55, 55, 57, 57. After 
ematically be considered, for Purposes of computing 
stributed in the group, ths or .8 of the range from 
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Quartile Deviation 


The next measure of variability is quartile deviation, sometimes 
called the semi-interquartile range. Simply considered, one would not 
only find the median of the group but also the median of the upper 
half, Qs, and Qı, the median of the lower half. Qı is technically de- 
fined as the point of separating off the lower 25 per cent of the scores 
and Qs as the point separating off the upper 25 per cent of the scores. 
One half of the distance between Qı and Qs is the quartile deviation, 
Q. It can be seen then that Q is the distance which, when applied 
to both sides of the median, would mark off points between which 


would fall approximately fifty per cent of the scores (see Figure 
23) 


Scores Number 


95 1 

93 1 

92 2 

89 2 

88 4 — Q; (Point separating upper 25% of cases 
—8th * score from the top) 

87 2 

85 6 — Q» Median (Mid score between 15th and 16th score) 

84 4 

84 3 — Q; (Point separating lower 25% of cases 
—8th * score from the bottom) 

81 2 

80 1 

76 1 

64 1 


Qs — Qi — Q (Quartile deviation) 


Figure 23. Illustration of the Measure of Quartile Deviation. 


* 15 (number of cases in either half) +1 _ 16 _ 8 
2 
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Standard Deviation 


The next measure of variability, standard deviation, is very com- 
plicated to derive, but it has many uses. We will try to explain it 
simply, even though we shall not be able to go into the complications 
that are necessary to compute it. It is usually represented by the Greek 
letter o, sigma. The standard deviation is the square root of the mean 
of the squares of the deviations of a set of scores from their mean. 


(Formula, r= Pe). 
n 


It can also be described as the distance which, if marked off both 
above and below the mean in a normal distribution, would include 
68.26 per cent, or approximately two-thirds, of the scores, The stand- 
ard deviation is considered to be one of the best measures of variability, 
since it is not as much dependent as other methods upon the accidents 
of the distribution. Although every score affects to some extent the 
amount of the variability, in the case of the range, for example, a single 
extreme score can change the amount markedly. (The uses of stand- 


ard deviation with respect to the problem of marking students will 
be discussed in Chapter XIV.) 


COMPARISONS WITH NORMS 


The results of standardized tests take on significance if a class and 
an individual student’s score can be compared with those of a group 
of similar students (the norm). Norms are frequently expressed 
through the use of percentiles, discussed in the following section. 


Percentiles 


Percentiles is the name 


j ; applied to norms used to compare a 
student’s score with those a 


chieved by a group of persons of similar 
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of standardized tests in computing the percentiles. The computation 
of percentiles is similar to that of the median. For example, instead of 
using 50 per cent as in the case of the median, the appropriate per cent 
referring to the name of the percentile point (such as 63rd percentile) 
is used. 


Quartiles 


The use of quartiles as norms is similar to that of percentiles ex- 
cept that a person is identified as being above or below the first or 
third quartile, between the first quartile and the median, or between 
the median and the second quartile (see Figure 23). A quartile 
is a point and not a fourth of the distribution range, a frequent mis- 
interpretation made by beginners working with statistics. 


Standard Scores 


A student can also be compared with the mean, and his dis- 
tance from the mean can be indicated by using plus or minus 
standard deviations, measuring from the center or mean, for example, 
+1.2¢ or —.5lo. This method has an advantage over the use of 
percentiles in that it indicates more accurately the relative distance of 
scores from the center. In the case of the percentiles, the central part 
of the normal curve in effect is flattened out, so that the scores ex- 
pressed as percentiles appear to be further apart near the center than 
do the relatively few which are at the extremes of the deviation. For 
example, the 50th and 55th percentiles might apparently seem to be 
the same distance apart as the 90th and 95th. In actuality, the distance 
between the latter covers 2/2 to 3 times that of the former (see Fig- 
ure 24). Using the standard deviation, the numerical difference 
would be very slight—therefore more in accord with the actual posi- 
tion of the scores. However, using standard deviations is somewhat in- 
convenient because fractions, such as 1.20, rather than whole num- 
bers, must be employed. 

Numerous methods have been devised in an attempt to attain 
the advantages both of percentile scores and of the standard devia- 
tion. One of these methods is the use of “T scores,” standard scores 
derived from standard deviations but based upon numbers of the 
order of 100. If 50 is arbitrarily taken as the middle, or zero deviation, 
and ten is taken as the value of one standard deviation away, then the 
Scores up to plus or minus one standard deviation can be converted to 
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“standard” T-scores ranging from 40 to 60. Then the scores beyond 
that extend ten points for each extra standard deviation (see Figure 
24). As an example, a T-score of 63 would mean a score 1.30 above 
the mean. 


Percentage of cases @ (Standard Deviations) 


1 ' T f es i 

—3.0 —2.5 —2.0 —1.5 —1.0 =5 0 +5 11.0 +1.5 +2.0 +2.5 +3.0 
ie >e 60% >e 24.1% >e 38.4% >e 24.1% >e 60% >e 7% 
e 30 40 50 60 70 80 
Standard Scores 


Q: Md. Q: 
ah. ] 2 He 10 20 130 40 50 6070 80 90 95 98 99 99.9 
Percentiles 


Quofients 
(Stanford-Binet) 
a ae io ne Rè w% 


Figure 24. Certain Comparative Measures as Related to the Nor- 
mal Curve. 


Intelligence and Other Quotients 


For comparison pur 
times preferably stated i 


mental age is 


) to give the 1.Q,; 
Q., or intelligence quotient.? (It is multi- 


This means that if the person 
3 In formula form, LQ. = ua x 100 
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has the same mental age as his chronological age, his I.Q. would be 
1.00 (written 100), meaning that he is average. 

There have been other kinds of quotients suggested. The scores 
on an achievement test—say, in arithmetic—can be interpreted in 
terms of age or grade norms. For example, a student may have an 
arithmetic achievement equal to that of an average pupil aged ten 
years and four months, and a chronological age of nine years and two 
months. You can again translate both of these scores into months and 
divide and get an “educational quotient” (for arithmetic). Some 
persons have even gone so far as to divide this quotient (representing 
achievement) by I.Q., in other words, E.Q. over I.Q., to get another 
quotient which indicates the extent to which the student has done as 
well as he should according to his intelligence. This is the “ac- 
complishment quotient” (A.Q.). There is some question conceming 
the validity of anything as complex as the accomplishment quotient, 
since it is based upon tests which are not accurate enough within 
themselves to justify any conclusions about a so-called “A.Q.” 


CORRELATION—MEASURE OF RELATIONSHIP 


Quite often, we are concerned about measuring the relationship 
between two sets of scores. For example, we frequently desire to know 
the relationship between intelligence and achievement tests in order 
to find out to what extent, by knowing one, we can predict the other. 
For this, we can use the Pearson product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation. (Calculation of this measure is complicated and beyond the 
scope of this book.) It is a number which attempts to indicate the 
extent of correlation (or “‘co-relation”) between the scores which the 
same group of students might have on two tests. If there were per- 
fect correlation between them, then a score on one test would enable 
one to predict the score on the other whether or not the scores were 
correlated positively (+1.0) or negatively (—1.0). A zero correla- 
tion (0.0) would mean that there is no relationship or correlation, 
indicating that one could not predict the score on the one test from 
that on the other. It is generally held that the Pearson correlation 
should be of the order of .8 in order for the relationship to be con- 
sidered at all significant.* , 

Examples showing the meaning of the three types of correlation 

* Actually the significance of a correlation varies with the number of cases, etc. 
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mentioned above might be helpful. (For examples of correlation, see 
scatter-grams in Figure 25.) An example of a high positive correla- 
tion might be the relationship of the raw scores on an arithmetic 
test with the scores on an intelligence test. The correlation would be 
+1.0 only if the rank in the class on one test permitted the rank in 


High Positive Correlation (4-1.0) High Negative Correlation (—1.0) 


Raw Scores 

in Arithmetic 
Art 

Appreciation 


INTELLIGENCE ARITHMETIC ACHIEVEMENT SCORES 
(The higher the scores in intelligence (The higher the arithmetic scores the 
the higher in arithmetic.) lower the ability in art appreciation.) 


No Correlation (0.0) 


Intelligence 


(Purely random (no) correlation 
between height and intelligence.) 


Figure 25. Scattergrams Showing Different Kinds of Correlation.* 


the other test to be Precisely similarly predicted, i.e., if the order was 
exactly the same. An example of high negative correlation might be 
the correlation of some measure of art appreciation to that of arith- 
metic achievement scores. If the rank in arithmetic could be predicted 
from that of art, i.e., if they were exactly the reverse, the highest in 
arithmetic being lowest in art and vice versa, then there would be a 


correlation of —1.0. An example of zero (9.0) correlation might be 
* The examples are fictitious. 
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the relationship between height and intelligence. If the rank of a 
group of pupils with respect to these two measures is random, i.e., 
there was no relationship, that would be a perfect example of no 
(0.0) correlation. (These examples are all fictitious and are not to 
be interpreted to represent any actual relationship that might be 
found.) 


STATISTICS AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


In this chapter a brief overview of the modern science of statistics 
has been presented, particularly in relationship to education. Much 
Statistical theory is not applicable to the purposes and needs of the 
ordinary classroom teacher not engaged in technical research. None of 
the things covered in this chapter will probably be used by the ordinary 
classroom teacher to any great extent except the mean, mode, median, 
and quartiles, and those can be computed very simply by counting the 
appropriate numbers from one end of a distribution or the other. 
However, many times a teacher uses the results of statistics, and he 
should be able, as a “consumer,” to recognize the meaning of some 
of the terms. For example, it is important to understand statistics well 
enough to interpret the information concerning standard tests and to 
translate the pupils’ scores into percentiles for purposes of comparison. 
In the chapter to follow, we will give much more practical illustrations 
of how to use the raw scores in computing grades (or marks) and in 
recording achievement. 


DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF TESTS 


In choosing standard objective examinations or in preparing 
teacher-made examinations, there are some characteristics with which 
One ought to be concemed in order to determine whether or not a 
test is the one best adapted to his particular needs. The characteristics 
Considered most important are validity, reliability, and usability. 
Each of these will be defined in turn. 


Validity 

Validity refers to the extent to which a test measures what it pur- 
Ports to measure. If it is a test in skill in certain processes of arith- 
metic, for example, does it actually measure that particular skill 
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accurately? The validity of a test can be determined by checking the 
correlation with another test whose validity is known. If another 
valid test is not available, but we have some other measure of the stu- 
dents which indicates their ability in the skill, then the validity can 
be determined by correlating the test with this. Another way of de- 
termining the validity of the test is to check the validity of each of 
the various items on the test. Qualified persons can be used to judge 
whether or not each item in fact does measure in part what the test 
purports to measure. 


Reliability 

Reliability refers to the extent to which a test will yield consist- 
ent scores. For example, if the test, previously given, were ad- 
ministered later to the same student (and there was no practice 
effect, either by the test itself or through other later class experiences), 
would it yield the same score? Are the test scores somewhat erratic? 
One of the ways in which reliability is quite frequently checked 
halves by statistical means using a special 
formula and check the scores on one half with the scores on the other. 
This is the so-called “split-halves” method. It gives us the same effect 


taneously in order to see 
each, 


Usability 


One of the characteristics of a test we want to check is whether 


or not it is usable or practical in a given situation. This may depend 
upon some simple considerations such as 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Statistical techniques develo 

of fields are of interest and value to t 
A. better understanding of 


AND PRINCIPLES 


ped for handling data in a wide variety 
eachers for: 


articles Teporting research, 
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B. understanding test descriptions, and 
c. use in processing the data from their own teacher-made tests 
and other evaluative devices. 


2. The concepts of raw score, rank, and the normal curve are im- 
portant elements in the understanding of statistics. 

A. The raw score is the result of any test or other evaluative de- 
vice expressed in terms of a number without any attempt at 
interpretation. 

B. The rank is the listing and numbering of persons (or things) 
in order of raw scores, starting from either end (usually from 
highest to lowest) . 

c. The normal curve is the type of curve that unselected (raw) 
scores take when plotted with the numbers against scores (or 
grouped equal ranges of scores). (See Figures 21 and 22.) 


3. For purposes of comparing individuals to their group and of com- 
paring groups, some measure of the central tendency is needed. There are 
three such measures commonly used: 

A. The mean is the arithmetic average of the raw scores. 

B. The median is the point in a distribution which divides the 
scores into equal parts. 

c. The mode is the most frequently-occurring score in a distri- 

bution. 


4. Another necessity in comparing individuals to the group, on the 
basis of their raw scores, is to have some measure of variability of the par- 
ticular raw scores resulting from the use of a test or other evaluative de- 
vice, There are three common measures of variability: 

A. The range is simply the numerical difference between the 
highest and lowest scores. 

B. Quartile deviation (generally called Q) is one half of the dif- 
ference between the score, Q,, corresponding to a point mark- 
ing off the lower 25 per cent of the distribution (lower quartile 
point) and Qs, corresponding to the point marking off the 
upper 25 per cent of the distribution (similarly, called upper 
quartile point). 

c. Standard deviation (usually designated by ø) is the square root 
of the mean of the squares of the deviations of a set of scores 
from their mean. It is the distance applied above and below 
the mean that would mark off points including 68.26 per cent 
of the scores. It is the most stable and meaningful of the meas- 
ures of variability although a little difficult to compute: 
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5. Teachers need to have a relatively simple basis for comparing the 
scores of a class, or of a particular student, to that of a similar 
group of students who have taken the same test. 

A. The most common form of such comparison is by the use of 
percentiles. This involves marking off 99 points (specifically, 1 
through 99) on the distribution of raw scores from a standard- 
ized test. A student whose score then appears at the 89th per- 
centile, for example, would have a score which equals or just 
exceeds those made by 89 per cent of students taking the test. 

8. Quartile is similar to percentiles except that the distribution 
is divided into four equal parts by three points, Q,, Qə (or 
median), and Qs, and a student is identified as being between, 
above, or below the appropriate points. 

c. Standard scores. There are many systems of converting percen- 
tiles or raw scores into standard scores. One of the most com- 
mon is the T-score: 50 is arbitrarily taken as the mean. Other 
Scores are converted to standard scores on either side of 50 by 
allowing 10 points for one standard deviatio 
T-score of 63 would indicate a Taw score w 
the mean. 

D. The quotient method of indicating norms consists of dividing 
an educational or mental age (that is, the age corresponding to 
a score which is average or normal to persons of that age) by 
the actual chronological age and multiplying the answer by 
100. The average, or mean, in this case would then be 100. 


n. For example, a 
hich is 1.3¢ above 


The most common formula for in 


6. dicating statistically the relation- 
ship between two sets of scores for the 


nges from —1.0 (per- 


fect negative correlation) to -+1.00 (perfect positive correlation). A zero 


correlation indicates no relationship. 


7. Three of the important 
choosing a test for a given situation 
A. Validity—Does the tes 
B. Reliability—Is the test 
c. Usability—Is the test 

sired? 


characteristics to be considered when 
are: 


t measure what it purports to measure? 
consistent in its measurement? 
appropriate to the use for which it is de- 
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Chapter XIV 


INTERPRETING EVALUATIVE DATA: 
MARKING, RECORDING, AND REPORTING 


We shall now consider how the data secured as a result of the process 
of evaluation are to be interpreted and used. Evaluative data are of 
no value until they have been put to use. In this chapter will be dis- 
cussed some of the possible uses and purposes of evaluation. We shall 
also discuss the history of marking and of making reports to parents. 
Some of the problems and weaknesses of our present marking systems 
will be surveyed and criteria for improvement will be developed. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EVALUATION 


it has become increasingly 
hniques for determining the extent to 
as achieved a given set of goals. The 


termine his success with reference 
been set up. 
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Purposes Served by Evaluation 


As far as the administration and organization of the school sys- 
tem is concerned, the purposes of evaluation eventuate in three serv- 
ices, marking (or giving the student a “grade” ), reporting (the send- 
ing of periodic reports or “grade cards” to the parents), and recording 
(the placing of data on each student’s permanent record which can be 
referred to later, or perhaps be made available to other institutions, 
such as a college or university). Each of these will be discussed briefly 
In turn. 


Marking. Marking is more commonly called “grading.” It consists 
usually of the assignment of a relatively simple evaluative symbol, such 
as a number score, percentage (based on 100), or letter, to a student’s 
Paper, examination, or other performance to indicate his level of 
achievement. Quite often the “average” of such scores is used at the 
end of some periodic interval, or at the close of the school year, to de- 
termine the student's “grade” or mark in a given subject for the period 
or year. 


Reporting. Most school systems make some type of periodic re- 
port to parents. Usually reporting is made in reference to a marking 
procedure such as described above. In most cases, only the final mark 
for the period, and not the mark for each individual test or project, is 
included in the report sent to the parent. 


Recording. Recording is the process of placing data in the stu- 
dent’s school file which can be used as a basis for some kind of sum- 
Mary or “transcript.” This is also needed for the purpose of providing 
a permanent source of information for the teachers. It may also be 
needed to be sent to institutions which the student subsequently 
enters, such as another school or a college or university. The questions 
here become: “What, among all the information which the school 
May gather about a student, should go into the permanent file?” 
“What form should the records take?” “How can they be interpreted 


appropriately?” 
HISTORY OF MARKING 


Let us first consider how marking (or “grading” ) has evolved. 
The early history of American education rarely mentions any kind of 
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marking, grading, or recording of individual achievement in courses. 
The students would complete one text and take up the next one when 
the appropriate time came. There were no periodic, regular reports 
sent to parents, and usually there were no regular permanent records 
such as we know today. Often, the only data recorded were merely the 
indication that the student was enrolled in school and attended for 
a stated period of time, and (perhaps) a notation that he had finished 
a certain book (such as the “First Reader”) 


Early History of Examinations 


Examinations as such, independent of the normal work of a 
class, have only lately become a part of American school procedure. 
Previously, each day’s recitation was in fact an examination, and since 
there were usually very few students in a class, it was given orally. 
Sometimes the “school committee,” a group of citizens, might come 


to the school to “examine” students. This again was usually an oral 
examination. 


Oral Examinations. When examinations become a little more 
formal, in that their results were recorded, they still were mostly oral. 
The teacher would call on members of the group, usually a very small 
one in the one-room schools, ask a series of questions based upon the 
assigned material, and then grade the student in terms of the number 
of questions which he answered correctly. These questions were usu- 
ally relatively uncomplicated and were marked either “tight” or 
“wrong” as the case might be. No attempt was made to ev. 
answers in terms of the effectiveness of their presentation, 
Jem with oral examinations is that th 
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the ability of the teacher to determit 
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Written Examinations. The early written examinations did not 
differ from the oral examination, except that the answers were written 
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down. They were the kind we would now call “essay-type.” The student 
would write out the answers as clearly and fully as possible. The 
teacher then at his leisure would grade the students in terms of ques- 
tions answered correctly. As time went on, some of the teachers wished 
to devise a system for indicating more simply the student's relative 
success. Such systems are discussed in the next section. 


Development of Marks and Reports 


In this section are discussed some of the later developments in 
marking papers, daily work, or examinations. As soon as written ex- 
aminations had become prevalent, the practice gradually began to 
arise of marking the examination on the basis of percentage, i.e., of a 
total score of 100. This was fairly simple in the case of a spelling test 
or a test of arithmetic skills, where the number of problems correct 
could be indicated in terms of the percentage of the total. For ex- 
ample, if there were twenty spelling words and the student missed five, 
the grade would be seventy-five per cent (for three-fourths right). 
The same practice could be used in a simple English test. Gradually, 
however, this method began to be used with questions in history. The 
teacher would evaluate the answer in terms of some standard which 
he considered to be correct and indicate each answer as being a certain 
part of a perfect answer. When the “perfect” scores were totaled, 
the amount would be 100. The grade represented the percentage of 
answers right, and by and large came to be the mark on the paper, 
the mark for a grading period, and that used to report for each class 
at each report period on “grade cards” to be sent home to parents. 
This procedure continued well into the early part of the twentieth 
century and is used to some extent by schools at the present time. 

There were some difficulties in regard to the use of these numbers 
indicating percentages. In the first place, they were often totaled and 
averaged out to one or more decimal places to produce a mark such as 
89.25. This appeared to be much more accurate than the original 
judgments would justify. That a student who had 89.3 was a better 
student than the one that had an average of 89.2 was not a justifiable 
conclusion. Consequently, an effort was made to simplify this by in- 
dicating some kind of word “evaluation.” For example, the top 
students, say those with percentages of 92-100, might be labeled as 
“Excellent,” the next students might be labeled as “Good,” the next 
students as “Fair,” the next, “Poor,” with some students as “Very 
Poor” or “Failing” or “Unsatisfactory.” These words, each represent- 
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ing a percentage range, could then be placed on the grade card. How- 
ever, the space needed to write the words was greater than for the 
number that had been used previously. Therefore, the simpler thing 
to do was to abbreviate these words and designate them by letters. So, 
it is possible to find in some grading systems in this early period, E 
for excellent, G for good, F for fair, P for poor, U, F, or some other 
symbol for Unsatisfactory or Failing. These small letters would then 
be written into the space where the number grades (or percentages) 
had been written before. Much later the suggestion was made that, 
instead of using these odd letters, the first five letters of the alphabet 
be used. It is difficult to know exactly why the number five was 
eventually chosen; there are some statistical reasons why the number 
chosen should have been even instead of odd. But finally, by and 
large, the custom sifted down to the use of A, B, C, D, usually fol- 
lowed by F. This was the only letter which stood for a word, in this 
case, “Failure.” These letters at first were merely a translation of the 
old percentage system. In other words, Excellent or E or A would 
refer to the top group of students, made up, for example, of those 


earning percentage grades of 93 to 100. Quite often, even when the 
letter was used for the re 


THE PROBLEM POSED BY OBJECTIVE EXAMINATIONS 


So far, all the marking systems mentioned have presupposed the 
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mark based upon the idea that 100 was a perfect score which could 
be achieved by a boy or girl in a particular class. This could be easily 
determined in an essay examination because each question could be 
indicated as above or below passing at whatever point the standards 
had been set by the particular school, e.g., 60 or 70 per cent of the 
total points allocated to that question. However, on the objective ex- 
amination it was not quite that simple. To begin with, it was hard 
for the teacher to determine the difficulty of the items of the exami- 
nation so that it would permit students who were doing satisfactory 
work to answer correctly at least 60 (or 70) per cent of the items. 
Furthermore, a good objective examination is considered to be one 
in which the items tend to be of a 50-per cent difficulty. (It gives the 
widest spread and better separates students according to their relative 
achievement.) In a 50-per cent difficulty examination, the average of 
the class would be 50 (out of 100) rather than in the high 70’s or low 
80’s. Consequently, there is difficulty in adapting the objective exami- 
nation to a rigid percentage system with fairness to the student. 
There were, moreover, some theoretical difficulties which had 
bothered persons for some time in regard to a percentage system based 
upon 100 per cent. What does “100 per cent” mean? Does a “100 
per cent” answer to a question mean that it is of the standard 
that a scholar in the field would demonstrate in answering it? Does it 
mean the kind that would be used by a teacher, or does it mean just 
what could be done by one of the abler students in class? In this last 
case, it would, of course, vary from one year to another. It was found, 
of course, that it is impossible to define the so-called “perfect answer” 
except in terms of teacher judgment. Consequently, at its very base, 
the old percentage system is just as relative in its meaning as is any 
other kind of a grading system. It was considerations of this kind, as 
well as the difficulties in the use of objective questions, that stimu- 
lated educators to seek some way of adapting the grading system ac- 
cording to the so-called normal curve, already used in other statistical 


Situations. 


GRADING ON THE CURVE 


“Grading on the curve” has the advantage of placing some sta- 
tistical significance behind the grading system. If we examine the 
normal curve distribution (see Figure 24, p. 374), we will note 
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that there are always more scores (or measures) around the center 
than there are toward either end. This is also apt to be true of the 
grades in a class, with a larger number of C’s, and smaller numbers 
of D’s, and so forth. Consequently, if we want to use a five-letter 
system, we might work out some scheme of relating the students to 
the central tendency and to the variability of the class, As will be 
noted by referring again to Figure 24, if one takes the normal 
curve and the standard deviation (assuming that we have a typical 
class) and marks off a standard deviation to both sides of the median, 
this would include 38.4 per cent of the cases. Going an additional 
standard deviation on either side to plus 1.5@ or minus 1.50 would 
include another 24.1 per cent on either side. Then taking the re- 
maining number beyond 1.5ø at either end and, since the number 
beyond 2.50’s is very small, considering the two together, they would 
make 6.7 per cent at each end. This would mean that in a normal class 
we would have around 40 per cent C’s, approximately 25 per cent 
B’s and 25 per cent D’s, and approximately 5 per cent A’s and 5 per 
cent F’s. Another approximation is 40 per cent C’s, 20 per cent B’s and 
20 per cent D’s, and 10 per cent A’s and 10 per cent F’s. 


Arguments For 


The arguments for grading on the curve are based on the fact 


that it does not depend completely upon the individual teacher or 
his particular attitude toward answers 


Arguments Against 


The arguments against grading on the curve are also many. In 
the first place, no class is completely average or typical. You may 
have, in a given class, mostly above-average students, or you may 
have more than a typical number of students below average. How 
can you determine the number, then, “on the curve?” Also, the whole 
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tendency of our educational system is to become somewhat selective 
so that in the upper classes, at least, we generally have students who 
are somewhat above the average. Also, what if the class does not work 
as hard as it should? Should they in this case be graded on the curve? 
If they have not done as well as they might, should they all be passed 
or given an average mark, even though they have not worked up to 
their capacity? 

It should be pointed out with respect to both the pros and cons 
that none of the recommendations at the present time for grading on 
the curve presupposes that a teacher will be bound to any specific 
percentages. Regardless of the system used, the teacher must still make 
a judgment as to the difficulty of the test. Here lays the error of the 
old absolute percentage system. There was no flexibility after the 
data were available. In grading on the curve, the test can be made as 
difficult as desired. It is the judgment of the teacher, formulated 
after the examination, which is to determine the standards to be 
applied. If it is a better-than-average class, there can be more A’s and 
B’s given and fewer D’s and Fs. If in the teacher’s judgment some 
of the students have not done as well as they might, he can set the 
Standards so as to yield a higher percentage of C’s, D’s, and F’s than 
would ordinarily be the case. It is the judgment of the writers that 
a modified plan of grading on the curve is perhaps the fairest method 
to use in grading an examination. 

In the final analysis, the whole process is based on teacher judg- 
ment anyway. Such decisions should be rendered with the full 
knowledge and awareness of the teacher that it does depend upon his 
judgment. The marking standards can best be decided after the ex- 
amination has been given, rather than before, and the extent to 
which the students are successful in terms of the particular items 
used at a given time is determined. Of course, there are a great num- 
ber of difficulties involved, and there are many problems to be solved. 
Our fundamental disagreement with the present evaluation and mark- 
ing system is based upon something quite different and is discussed 


in the following section. 
FUNDAMENTAL WEAKNESSES OF CURRENT 
MARKING SYSTEMS 


It is the contention of the authors that the basic deficiency in our 
Present marking systems, over and above the weaknesses inherent in 
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the evaluation process itself, lies in the belief that one can adequately 
evaluate students within the limitations of present devices. But why 
should one attempt to indicate an evaluation of a student’s progress 
for a given period of time with respect to a course by using only one 
letter of the alphabet, when there is available a vocabulary of at least 
ten thousand words? When this present marking practice is given 
careful consideration or scrutiny it appears to be based on untenable 
grounds. In almost every course each student makes progress in dif- 
ferent aspects at a varying rate. In a given class, he may do quite well 
in one aspect of the work and quite poorly in another. In English, 
for example, he may be very good on creative ideas but poor in his 
grammar and spelling. Yet his grade of B or C in English does not 


indicate at all the varying quality of his achievements, Basically, the 
difficulty is that we have not made a complete evaluation of the stu- 
dent’s progress in the course. 
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RECENT PRACTICES IN REPORTING TO PARENTS 


mentary grades by having check li 
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some instances there have been fairly complicated letter reports sent 
to the students’ parents. These letters may indicate what the whole 
class has been studying as well as the individual student’s own progress 
and achievement with respect to the objectives of the course. Such a 
letter also usually includes the student’s progress in specific kinds of 
skills and knowledge in comparison to the other students. 


A GOOD MARKING, REPORTING, 
AND RECORDING SYSTEM 


Although we do not have all the answers on what is needed to de- 
velop a good method for indicating the student’s progress, for send- 
ing reports to his parents, and for recording his achievements, we are 
going to list, for your thinking and consideration, some of the charac- 
teristics which we consider to be necessary to a good marking, report- 
ing, and recording system. Sometime in the future someone will 
devise the necessary techniques so that eventually such a system can 
be developed. 

1. A good marking system will be simple. 
2. A good marking system will indicate the person’s achievement 

with respect to several objectives. l 

3. A good marking system will indicate one’s achievement in com- 
parison with his abilities. 

4. A good marking system will indicate one’s achievement in com- 
parison with the achievement of other students. 

5. A good marking system will be one that will be readily under- 
stood by student and parent. 

6. A good reporting system is one which reports to the parents a 
variety of important information concerning the child’s progress. 

7. A good reporting system will include information concerning the 
child’s achievement with respect to personal and social objec- 
tives as well as more narrowly conceived educational objec- 

tives. - a 

8 A good reporting system will include opportunities for individual 
teacher-pupil conferences. 7 

9. A good reporting system will include opportunities for parent- 
teacher conferences. l _ 

10. A good recording system will record as simply as possible basic in- 
formation needed for interpreting the student's growth and de- 
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velopment, including a record of pertinent experiences in and out 

of school. 

One of the difficulties in the present system is the amount of 
clerical work necessary to record and distribute the various reports. 
There have been developments in recent years in copying machines 
which enable a complicated verbal evaluation, once prepared, to be 
duplicated fairly rapidly and inexpensively. There are also means 
whereby marks and other data can be assembled by means of sorting 
machines and placed upon cards and records very quickly and easily, 


with only a minimum amount of clerical work by the teacher and the 
school staff. 


A TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE SCHOOL 


Each school ought to devise a plan for setting up certain kinds of 
standardized intelligence, achievement, personality, and interest inven- 
tory devices for the purpose of measuring the progress of each student. 
Every school should also set up the facilities for developing and using 
evaluative techniques, including rating scales and other such devices. 
There should probably be specialists on the staff of each school, or at 


least of each school system, to help the teachers with their evaluation 
problems. 


SUMMARY: GENERALIZATIONS AND PRINCIPLES 


1l. There are three distinct 


purposes to be served by the evaluative 
process: 


A. Marking (grading) 
cate a student’s lev 
in the class. 

B. Reporting—Sending some form of record of a student’s achieve- 
ment to his parents (or having a conference with parents). 

G: Recording—Placing data in the student’s file to provide infor- 


mation for many purposes, e.g., providing summaries of data 
(transcripts) for colleges or employers. 


—Assigning a number or a symbol to indi- 
el of achievement on part or all of the work 


2. Examinations used in earl 


y American schools were largely oral and 
individual. 


3. The first written examination 


s were of the essay type, the student 
writing out the question as he would a 


nswer it orally. 
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4. The present prevalent system of marking with letters, which evolved 
as a simplification of a percentage system based on 100, has certain weak- 
nesses or fallacies. 


5. Grading on the curve, in contrast to the 100 per cent system, is 
based on statistical considerations and is related to the normal curve com- 
monly found whenever unselected groups are measured. 


: 6. A fundamental weakness of the current marking system lies in the 
inadequacy of a single letter grade (or number) to indicate the compli- 
cated nature of the achievement and progress of a student. 


7. The characteristics of a good marking, reporting, and recording 

system may be listed as follows: 
A. Simplicity in form. 
. Indication of progress with respect to multiple objectives. 
. Provision for comparison with other students. 
. Presentation in a form readily understood and interpreted. 
. Personal and social growth included as well as scholastic prog- 
ress. 

F. Individual teacher-pupil conferences used. 
c. Parent-teacher conferences used in reporting. 
u. Information recorded in the student's file sufficiently compre- 


hensive for interpreting his growth. 
8. Every school should have a well-planned testing program to use in 
appraising the school’s educational program and for guiding the children’s 
growth and development. 
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Part VI 


APPLYING EDUCATIONAL 
PRINCIPLES TO MEET THE FUTURE 
CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


We now come to the point where it is desirable to bring together in 
Summary form the major principles (along with certain supporting 
8eneralizations) set forth throughout the book. We shall also make 
an analysis of these principles in terms of specific applications to edu- 


cation in the future. 
In Chapter XV, we shall bring together in somewhat different or- 


ganization and in more concise form the important principles set forth 


More specifically in Chapters I through XIV. 
In Chapter XVI, we shall take another look at the current edu- 


cational situation in the light of these principles and portray in broad 
Outlines what should be important aspects of the nature of education 


Mm the “foreseeable future.” 
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Chapter XV 


SUMMARY: 
PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION 


In Parts I through V, the writers have given careful consideration to 
the various aspects separately developed in each chapter and have 
listed at the end of each of those chapters a series of generalizations 
and principles of education. In order to point up our conclusions 
about modern education in a more systematic and integrated form, 
we will now bring together in this chapter these principles (and some 
of the generalizations introducing and supporting them). We have 
organized these principles somewhat differently than in the earlier 
parts of the book. They are worded similarly except that there has 
been some combination of certain principles into larger ones, Some 
generalizations are used only to introduce or support principles, and 
certain preliminary principles found at the end of the earlier chapters 
are not repeated here, since they have been included in later ones. 
In this chapter, the principles are organized by broad topics. 
After certain preliminary considerations, we shall deal with principles 
of education derived from psychology, followed by principles derived 
from sociology and group dynamics. We shall summarize principles 
related to the problem of educational objectives, and principles con- 


cerned with organizing the teachinglearning process. Finally, we shall 
deal with the evaluation of the learning process. 


PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 


In considering the whole 


problem of education, before develop- 
ing a set of principles related 


to the teaching-learning process, there 
1 In order that the reader may be able to locate additional information concerning 
a principle, we have indicated following each major principle (or generalization) the 
number of the chapter (Roman numeral) in which it was first presented. If this 
numeral is followed by the word, “combination,” this signifies that the principle is a 
combination of several principles or generalizations in the chapter(s) indicated. 
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are certain preliminary principles which should be considered. In this 
section, we are bringing together these preliminary ideas as they are 
found throughout the text, but primarily in Chapters I, II, III, and V. 
Most of these principles are related to the nature of education in a 
democratic society and some of the implications for the kind of edu- 
cation we ought to have in light of the variety of problems and the 
social trends of our culture. 


The Place of Education 


l. Consideration of the future of education and the extent to 
which it must be expanded should take into account the important 
place of education in our culture (at present and in the future). It is 
one of America’s major enterprises, involving about one person out of 
four and employing as its teaching personnel more than one person 
out of each thirty-seven gainfully employed persons. The cost of edu- 
cation is rising and must continue to rise due to increased birthrate, 
to the increased holding power of the school, to broader (more ex- 
pensive) educational programs, and to the necessity for salary compe- 
tition for personnel with other fields (I, combination). 

2. Education, both formal (in-school) and informal, makes many 
significant contributions to our culture in general, to the community, 
to the improvement of citizenship responsibility, and to the develop- 
ment of the individual (1). 

3. Consideration of education in other countries as a basis for 
improving that in America must take into account differences in the 
place and conception of education. For example, major differences 
are found between American education and education in communis- 
tic countries (I). 

A. Education in the Soviet Union apparently has been quite 
successful in raising standards and in achieving results 
consistent with the goals of a communistic state. 

. Education in the United States tends to emphasize the 
well-rounded development of the individual and attempts 
to meet each individual’s needs, as compared with empha- 
sis on mastery of a limited amount of selected subject 
matter in the Soviet Union (and also in many other Euro- 

ean countries). 

4. Education (in a sense) may be defined as the 
process of assisting the individual in undergoing appropriate needed 
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experiences, and in organizing those experiences into meaning for his 
life activities (I). 


The Society 


5. The changing nature of contemporary society forces us to con- 
sider the possibility of a new type of teaching more in line with that 


society (II). 


A. 
B. 


The changes occurring are rapid and basic. 

Changes are not occurring at the same time in our cul- 
ture; one part of the culture tends to lag behind the 
others. Ideological and institutional changes tend to come 
about more slowly than material or physical changes. 


. The complex nature of our present culture renders unus- 


able some of the “common sense” (or traditional wis- 
dom) which children at one time could absorb from 
their parents and community. 


6. Society is demanding increased achievement and a wider 
variety of skills and understanding from the graduates of our schools. 


Some of the reasons behind these expectations are (II) 
A. 


F. 


- The changin 


- Increased importance of tea 


The tremendous increase in the am 


ount of knowledge 
available, 


. The inter-relatedness of the various fields of knowl- 


edge. 


. The increased necessity for co-operation in almost all 


enterprises. 


& nature of knowledge in the various fields of 
science, 


à ching various methods and 
techniques for locating knowledge when needed. 
The necessity for breaking down subject boundaries. 


The Teacher 


7. Recent experimentation has developed certain implications for 
the schools (II): 


A. 


Teachers are not alwa 
their pupils. The mor 
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B. Pupils learn more if the teacher understands their prob- 
lems. 

c. Schools which develop programs to meet students’ needs 
in a broad context are as well able to prepare their stu- 
dents for college as are those who use only the traditional 
preparatory fields. 

8. Schools which are more concerned about the growth of the 
child than about the mastery of subject matter give the teacher an 
important role to play; the necessity to have a teacher who can do a 
good job in terms of personal-social characteristics is probably greater 
than it would be in the teacher-centered or subject-centered school 
(II). 

ne Teaching success depends to a great extent upon the quality 
and nature of one’s relationships with other persons. Emotional atti- 
tudes are often a key factor in determining the nature of inter-personal 
relationships (III). 


Self-understanding for Teacher and Pupil 


10. When a teacher understands himself adequately, he will be 
better able to understand others. Our own actions are often difficult 
to understand, and the actions of other persons sometimes seem un- 
reasonable and without justification (III). 

A. The effects of mind and body cannot be considered 
separately; that is, our physical condition affects our 
mental attitudes, and our mental attitudes affect our 
bodies. 

B. The manner in which individuals react is often determined 
by behavior patterns instilled in the early years of life and 
reinforced and ingrained by habit through years of react- 
ing in a similar manner. 

c. Individuals react to situations of emotional stress in vary- 
ing ways, sometimes by running away (flight reaction ) 
and sometimes by fighting back (fight reaction). Con- 
structive compromise is the direction toward which in- 
dividuals should direct their energies. 

p. Adjustment mechanisms are a means utilized by indi- 
viduals to resolve their frustrations, conflicts, and anxie- 
ties. The following are some important mechanisms which 
one may encounter: identification, sublimation, reaction 
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formation, compensation, rationalization, projection, 
vacillation, repression, fantasy, displacement, fixation, 
and regression. 

11. Periodic examination of one’s attitudes and behavior is essen- 
tial to the achievement of self-improvement. Maintaining an open 
mind will facilitate the identification of particular adjustment prob- 
lems. Once specific problems have been identified, a course of posi- 
tive action must be charted and undertaken (III). 

12. Increasing cognizance of the forces underlying human be- 
havior provides the teacher with a means for increased tolerance and 
understanding of the actions of children. A practical basis is also pro- 
vided for the teacher and his colleagues to assist children toward more 
satisfactory school adjustments (III) 


Organization and Control of the School 


13. Control of public education in America can be characterized 
as state (legal) responsibility, local operation, and Federal interest. 
The historical, early, local autonomy in the operation of the school has 
been somewhat supplanted in recent years by increased state control 
1m many matters with the purpose of improving educational standards. 
The Federal government has provided direct financial aid and special 
indirect help to education for many years, and in recent years the 
United States Supreme Court has been called upon to make decisions 
with respect to many school issues (V, combination). 

14. Since school administration as a profession is highly developed 
in the United States, local boards of education leave many details in 
the implementation of school policy to the school executive. Because 
of the necessity for adaptations of school policy to many situations, 
the faculty and principal of a school should be given freedom to make 
decisions concerning education in their school within the general 
policies laid down by the state and local boards (V, combination). 


The Teacher and School Organization 


15. Each individual teacher should be given a great deal of discre- 
tion in implementing his own ideas in the classroom as long as his 
plans are consistent with the policies of the state, the local system, 
and his particular school building, and with the democratic frame of 


reference; the teacher should assume responsibility for the success of 
his ideas (V). 
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16. Teachers should work through many organizations that help 
in carrying out the advancement of the profession for the improve- 
ment of the school and of the educative process (V). 

17. The teacher should understand and work within his school’s 
organization, policies, and regulations. If a teacher knows the or 
ganization and regulations, he should feel free to operate on his own 
in areas not restricted by such regulations. Courses of study and 
standards at the state level, as well as curriculum guides by some 
local schools, are means used in raising the quality of education and 
in helping the schools and the individual teachers in their planning 
(V, combination). 

18. Teachers should be given the freedom to teach as they see 
fit within the broad policies of their school system and within the 
general framework of American democracy (V). 

A. The teacher should be free to operate as any citizen in his 
community (an exception would be: not to interfere in 
school elections for his own personal aggrandizement). 

B. The teacher should be free to discuss all sides of contro- 
versial issues in his classes where they are appropriate to 
the level of the pupils’ maturity and to the particular 
subject which he teaches. 


The School as a Social Institution 

19. The school is itself a social institution and provides one means 
for persons to become “mobile-upward” by providing a road to the 
more highly skilled vocations and to the professions (V). 

20. The school should be a reflection of the best aspects of our 
democratic culture, providing opportunity for learning experiences in 
an environment especially planned for effective learning and for op- 
timal development (V). ; 

The preceding set of principles should be sufficient to define the 
nature of our task so that we can understand what we have to do and, 
therefore, can seek whatever additional information is needed to en- 
able us to carry out the task more effectively. Let us next examine 


some of the principles derived from psychology. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION FROM PSYCHOLOGY 


ology and from considerations par- 
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process, important implications do arise for the development of the 
teaching-learning process. 

1. New concepts developing from psychology and other sciences 
have caused us to see that the process of education in the school is 
related to the broader concept of the development of the individual 


(II). 


A. 


The infant is bom with a plastic nervous system which 
enables it to learn very readily from both incidental and 
planned contacts with the culture. 


- Therefore, the nature of the human individual is largely 


determined by his total culture, including the school. 


. Human nature can be changed both for the better and 


for the worse. This fact places a heavy responsibility on 
the school, which must counteract deteriorative in- 
fluences found in the community. 


2. The learner is a unified living whole who acts and learns with 
his entire organism. Therefore, the teacher should consider all of the 


many varied factors that influe 


(IX). 


A. 


. The concept of whole learni 


- Transfer of training im 


nce the quality of the learning situation 


Since marked individual differences in aptitudes, needs, 
interests, and backgrounds exist among students, the 
teacher should adapt his teaching in such a way as to take 
into consideration these differences. 

ng has important implica- 
ng situation. For the most 
ming experiences, it is essen- 
provide the students with a concept 
a study is begun of the parts of a 


tions for the teaching-learni 
meaningful and effective lea 
tial that the teacher 
of the whole before 
topic. 


tudent’s physical, social, 


opment to be adequate 
for the undertaking of a particular task. 


the teacher to adapt the 
difficulty of the materials 
’s maturation, background, 


perception a person has in regard 
to a particular problem or other situation, 


plies the transfer of information, 
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attitudes, and skills learned in one situation to that of 
another. 

c. Distributed learning refers to the problem of determining 
the most economical and efficient plan for distributing 
one’s available practice time. 

H. Retroactive inhibition, or interference by one piece of 
learning with retention of another, is considered today 
to be one of the primary causes of forgetting and is most 
likely to occur when the two activities are similar in na- 
ture. 

3. Through more complete understanding of the whole child, the 
teacher is likely to become more tolerant of the child’s particular 
difficulties and problems and better able to assist him toward a more 
Satisfactory school adjustment. The following areas should be care- 
fully considered: physical development; inter-personal relationships, 
and personality adjustment (IV). 

4. Only when teachers have adequate knowledge of each stu- 
dent’s intellectual abilities, interests, aptitudes, and school achieve- 
ments will they be able to help him achieve and develop to his maxi- 
mum capacities. Special tests and inventories are available and should 
be utilized for the collecting of pertinent data (IV). 

5. A teachers understanding of each child’s family background 
is essential to a complete understanding of the child. Such informa- 
tion may provide considerable insight into the child’s motives, wishes 
and desires, and school behavior (IV). 

Having seen some of the principles which arise from the field of 
psychology, we will now move into some which were developed out of 


the areas of sociology, especially group dynamics. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION FROM SOCIOLOGY 
AND GROUP DYNAMICS 


Increasingly in recent years, educators have been interested in 
deriving ideas from sociology and particularly the new branch of 
Sociology, “group dynamics,” the theory of relationships within 
groups. Since these areas have grown very rapidly in recent years, and 
since they have become more important in our society ba of e 
changing nature, educators have become interested in them because o 


their important implications for the teaching-learning process. 
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Importance of Democratic Culture 


1. The fact that we live in a democratic culture influences the 
climate or atmosphere of education as follows (I): 

A. Greater emphasis on the individual. 

B. Compulsory education to insure maximum opportunity 
for the individual to have more possibilities of choice. 

c. Need for emphasis on individual responsibility and neces- 
sity for co-operative action, 

D. Freedom to investigate, to know, and to decide. 


E. Climate of the school reflecting the democratic nature of 
the culture. 


The Community 


_ 2. The community can, for purposes of examining its relation- 
ship to the school, be considered to be cither the smaller geographical 
area (plus the people and the associated services) from which a given 


school draws its pupils, or the larger area supporting the legal school 
district (V), 


periences, and attitudes that the chi 


the class from the community, 
to share their experiences (V). 

5. Schools should enlist the leade 
lay advisory groups) to help in plannin 
termining school policies. Pressure groups, however, must not be per- 
mitted to make decisions for the schools (V). 

6. The school needs to exercise leadershi 
helping the community to Survey its needs and 
for community improvement (V). 


P on its own part in 
to organize programs 
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7. There are at least three points of view concerning the role the 
school might play in community planning (V): 

A. The school can be aggressive in developing a program and 
“selling” it to the community. 

B. The school can content itself in helping the community 
where asked in projects already decided by the com- 
munity. 

c. The school can work intimately with the community in 
assessing its needs and in formulating its programs. 

Of these statements, in the writers’ opinion, the third approach 
is the most beneficial to both school and community. 

8. The present rate of population increase and the high mobility 
of the population make it especially urgent that all communities plan 
their future development as carefully and thoroughly as possible (V). 


The Schools and Cultural Change 


9. Schools are a reflection of the culture in which they are found; 
they tend to lag, however, behind the changes in that culture (VI). 

10. The human individual has a plastic nervous system and is 
multi-potential; changes in man in the last 25,000 to 50,000 years have 
been almost entirely cultural rather than biological (VI). 

11. Since schools are a reflection of their culture, it is important, 
in formulating the possible role of the school with respect to culture 
and change, to consider the following (VI, combination): 

A. The historic gap between non-literate man and modern 
man has already been largely bridged in the child’s de- 
velopment before he comes to school. 

B. Social institutions have developed to meet man’s needs in 
his culture. 

c. Institutions change less rapidly than do individuals in re- 
sponse to social change. l 

D. Social changes in the past have tended to be either very 
slow (cultural drift) or sudden (catastrophic changes, 
such as famine, drought, fire, flood, war, or conquest). 

E. An important problem in our culture is the lag of institu- 
tions behind material changes and the lag of ideologies 


behind both. 
F. Individual maladjustments are a function of social change 


and of social lag. 
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c. Modern social change differs from that of the past in at 
least three ways: (1) It is consistently much more rapid; 
in fact, it is accelerating in speed, (2) it is brought about 
now largely through man’s ability to understand, change, 
and control his environment, and (3) the change occur- 
ting affects people more deeply due to the complexity of 
social organization; change in one part affects another 
more quickly and more deeply than before. 

12. Among the many significant social changes and trends that 
have implications for school objectives and curriculum, the following 
twelve major social trends in America are especially important (VI): 

A. Increased leisure time made possible by technological 
efficiency. 

- Social lag of institutions behind material changes. 

- Increased necessity for co-operative action. 

- Increased necessity for long-range planning. 

- Increased dependence on social control. 

- Increased remoteness of social control. 

. Increased need for specialization. 

- Increased differentiation in providing for individuals, 
Weakened traditional controls over human conduct. 

- Increased strains and tensions. 

- America in position of world leadership. 

L. Atomic energy and automation. 


views held in our contemporary 
ationship of the school to social 
tive views includes the following: 


(or perennialism), essentialism or tra- 
ditionism (or social evolutionism), social realism, experimentalism or 
pragmatism, reconstructionism, and educational laissez-faire (VI) 


AYWH ROA HD OD 


Group Techniques 
14. Developments and cha 
in our relationships in the wo 


continued study and application of group techniques throughout our 
society (VII). 
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ture demand a curricular emphasis on group process and on learning 
to work together for common solution of problems (I, VI, VII, XI, 
combination). 

16. Through group techniques, teachers in today’s schools can 
facilitate the development of democratic attitudes and skills in work- 
ing with others (VII). 

17. Studies in group dynamics indicate that individuals in a group 
can grow in their ability to work more effectively together. Democratic 
groups possess certain definite characteristics that differentiate them 
from groups of individuals lacking common interests and goals 
(VII). 

18. Studies in group dynamics indicate that the playing of cer- 
tain specific roles by individuals within a group are essential to 
progress, while certain other roles inhibit the group’s functioning 

VII). 

i x Specific techniques exist and should be utilized for the im- 
provement of the group process. Some of these are as follows: role- 
playing, buzz sessions, decision-making practice, brainstorming, leader- 
ship practice, catharsis, and recreational experiences (VII). 

20. The characteristics of the group leader have a considerable 
effect on the development of individual and group attitudes. Char- 
acteristic attitudes and behavior of a particular group are generally 
consistent with the type of leadership provided the group (VII). 

21. It is essential that the teacher know and understand the par- 
ticular role which his class has assigned him. Lack of understanding 
of the class’ concept of him may result in difficulties (VII). 

22. The effective group leader should endeavor to help the group 
operate at optimum efficiency. In so doing, he should work co-opera- 
tively with others, assume responsibility for periodic evaluation of 
the group’s progress, endeavor to minimize individual status roles and 
the use of technical terms, and refrain from any manipulation of the 
thinking of the group members (VII). E 

23. In view of the teacher's impact upon the personalities of the 
students, he should avoid dominating the classroom situation; he 
should create the proper classroom atmosphere conducive to effective 
learning, encourage the making of group decisions pertinent to their 
purposes, and provide leadership situations for all students (VII). 

24. Periodic evaluation of the group process is essential to con- 
tinuing progress and improved efficiency. Some specific techniques or 
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devices that may be used are: feedback by the group observer, the use 
of group evaluation forms, and the use of tape recordings (VII) 


HOW TO SECURE AND USE OBJECTIVES 
OF EDUCATION 


Good educational planning necessitates that educational objec- 
tives be selected and properly formulated well enough in advance to 
assist in the clarification of the plans. The following are principles re- 
lated to the selection and use of educational objectives: 

1. The increasing demand for education by the masses has caused 
the school to arrive at goals which would not have been appropriate 
for the relatively few who went to school in the earlier period. The 
goals of a school must be broad enough to include all persons who 
continue in school, either voluntarily or because attendance is re- 
quired (II). 

2. The term “educational objectives,” synonymous with goals, 
values, or outcomes, is used to refer to those ends toward which the 
educational endeavor is directed (“where you plan to go or the spe- 
cific things you hope to accomplish”) (VIII), 


3. The formulation of educational objectives is very important, 
since it is impossible to plan or, later, to evaluate success without them 
(VIII). 


4. Some possible sources for securing or v; 
objectives are the nature of society ( 
society, the nature of the individu 
the individual (VIII) 

- The “modern needs” approach 
developmental approach 


alidating educational 
real or ideal), the demands of 
al, and the desires (or interests) of 
» as set forth in this book, is a 
and recognizes the demands of society and 
the interests of the individual. It can be summarized procedurally as 
follows: Start where the » lead him into broad ex- 
periences closely related to his own concept of his needs; next help 
him to broaden his concepts of his needs; finally, work with him to an 
eventual joint recognition of his actual needs—as related to his own 
unique self and to the culture in which he finds himself (VIII). 

6. Possible ways of stating educational objectives include the 
following: a description of the nature of society (real or ideal), a list 
of present societal demands, the needs of the individual, and a descrip. 
tion of the type of behavior desired (VIII). 
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7. In the final analysis, educational objectives must be stated in 
behavioral terms before definite teaching plans can be formulated or 
an evaluation made (VIII). 

8. Among all the groups who are concerned with the formula- 
tion of the objectives of the school, the responsibility should be placed 
—within legal and policy limits—with the professional staff, who have 
face-to-face relationships in a given school (VIII). 

9. The school faculty should, through free and full discussion, at- 
tempt to agree on as many matters as possible; then decide by major- 
ity vote on those remaining questions where uniform policy is desira- 
ble; finally, leave some decisions with the individual teacher (VIII). 

10. Some general principles helpful to the staff in formulating its 
objectives are as follows (VIII): 

A. The objectives should be appropriate to the changing 
American and world society. 

B. The objectives must be suitable for the wide variety of 
individuals for whom the school must assume responsi- 
bility. 

c. The objectives must provide for different lengths of 
schooling, for preparation for a wide variety of vocations, 
and for other societal demands. 

D. The objectives must take into account a basic concern for 
the needs of each individual who is the recipient of the 
educational program. 

£. The objectives of education must be such that they en- 
courage the democratic way of life. 

F. The objectives of education should be formulated in such 
a way as to be in accordance with modern research in the 
field of psychology. 

c. The objectives of education must be established in such a 
way as to provide for necessary changes both in the indi- 
vidual and in society. 

u. The objectives must be concrete and specific enough to 
provide for definite policies and practices as far as the 
school program is concerned. l 

1. The objectives should be stated in a manner appropriate 
to the need for which they are to be used, i.e., broad for 
over-all objectives and specific for smaller units of plan- 


ning. 
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11. Teachers, in deciding on objectives of education, may wish to 
consider the following classification of possible alternative philoso- 
phies of education within the American democratic society: neo- 
humanism (or perennialism ), social evolutionism (or essentialism ), so- 
cial realism, experimentalism, reconstructionism, and educational 
laissez-faire (VIII). i 

12. Some modern statements of general objectives of education 
that are important in giving teachers background for formulating their 
own objectives are (VIII): 

A. Seven Cardinal Principles of Education (1918). 
B. Socio-economic Goals of America (1935). 
c. Objectives of the Educational Policies Commission 
(1938). 
D. Hallmarks of American Democracy (1940). 
E. Imperative Needs of Youth (National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals) (1944) 
F. Central Purpose of American Education (1961). 
13. There are probably certain common moral an 
ues in our culture that are independent of sectarian 
ferences. An example of a list of such values is the fo 
up by the Educational Policies Commission: 
A. Human personality—the basic value. 
- Moral responsibility, 
- Institutions as servants of men, 
Common consent. 
- Devotion to truth, 
- Respect for excellence. 
- Moral equality. 
- Brotherhood. 
Pursuit of happiness, 
J. Spiritual enrichment, 


14. Regardless of the source of our goals, they must be translated 
into specific concrete statements, preferably in descriptions of desired 
pupil behavior, before they can be effectively used in educational plan- 
ning or for the purpose of evaluation (VIII). 


d spiritual val- 
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ORGANIZING THE TEACHING-LEARNING PROCESS 


The crux of the problem of education, of course, arises in the 
actual organization of the teaching-learning process. In this section, 
we set forth first certain preliminary considerations, then present prin- 
ciples of unit teaching, and finally, some principles involved in the 
operation of the classroom teaching-learning situation itself. 


Preliminary Considerations 


The following are some principles of education with which one 
needs to be concerned before making the actual plans for organizing 
teaching units. 

1. Decisions concerning methods and curriculum in a particular 
teaching situation can be made only after a careful study of that 
situation (IX, XI, combination). 

2. The background of the teacher himself, the distinctive charac- 
teristics of his personality, and his particular skills are important fac- 
tors to consider in determining the methods to be used (III, IX, com- 
bination). 

3. The development of effective techniques for improvement in 
education is dependent upon the clarification of educational goals 
(VIII, combination). 

4. The school curriculum consists of the total educational experi- 
ences which the child has under the direction of the school (XI). 

5. Some of the central problems of curricular organization are: 
scope, sequence, organization, specialization (teacher and student), 
common versus differential studies (XI). 

6. The concept of general education as those materials designed 
to meet the educational needs common to all youth in a democratic so- 
ciety has greatly clarified curricular organization problems at the sec- 
ondary level (for those who accept the concept) (XI). ; 

7. In addition to general education, there needs to be provided 
at the secondary level specialized education (vocational and pre-pro- 
fessional, or college preparatory) and special interest courses (not 
related to vocational choice) (XI). 

8. The core curriculum, an integrated problems approach to the 
major part of the general education portion of the secondary school 
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curriculum provides an organization in accord with modern learning 
theory, the nature of modern knowledge, and the necessity for prob- 
A 


lem-solving in a complex age (XI) 


Unit Teaching 


We turn our attention to the actual organization of the teaching- 
learning experiences. We will now present a summary of principles 
based on the viewpoint of organizing teaching units through the use 
of “generalized unit” procedures. 

1. Teachers should consider the experiences which other teach- 
ers have had in trying new ways of teaching which have led to new 
insights. Some of these experiences are (II): 


A. The use of group work as opposed to completely indi- 
vidual-centered instruction, 

Relating learning experiences with concrete individual, 

family, and community experiences, and the provision of 

better methods of motivation through both co-operative 

and competitive methods, 

c. The improvement of the learning atmosphere of the 
school, involving changes which will often provide good 
concomitant results. 

D. The developing of techniques of individualizing instruc- 
tion, yet with continued help to the group in working 
together on common matters. 


- The development of unit materials of teaching that 
enable a child to relate what he learns more readily to 
life. 


B. 


n whereby the material and experiences 
a series of unitary wholes, usually based 
roblem (IX, combination ). 

an be classified in terms of the general 
h to the unit made by the teacher, as 
Pproach, experience approach, and eclectic 


around a topic, question, or p 
A. Teaching units c 
type of approac 
subject matter a 
approach, 
B. Teaching units can also be cl 


assified in tegard to the scope 
of the content of the course 


to be taught, as single subject 
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unit, correlated unit, broad fields unit, fused unit, and 
integrated unit. 

3. Teachers should consider unit teaching as desirable for use in 
modern education for the following reasons (IX): 

A. Increasingly, the investigators in scholarly fields find 
themselves crossing subject lines in their investigations. 
The undisputed interrelatedness of knowledge in the 
modern world can best be handled in the classroom in 
some form of unit teaching. 

B. Unit teaching offers more opportunity for the optimum 
transfer of learning to real-life situations. The flexibility 
of unit teaching enables it to be adapted better to stu- 
dents’ problems. 

c. Unit teaching provides more opportunity for incorporat- 
ing co-operative experiences in groups, which in turn may 
better contribute to the students’ development. 

p. Unit teaching offers the opportunity to utilize more 
effectively good psychological principles of teaching. 

4. A knowledge of the history of the development of the mod- 
ern generalized unit provides a basis for understanding the nature 
of the modern teaching unit. The following earlier units are especially 
significant: Herbartian unit, Morrison unit, project unit, problem- 
solving unit, activity unit, and experience unit (IX). 

5. The modern generalized unit, a flexible approach to unit 
teaching adaptable to many schools and situations, can be thought of 
as consisting of the following four phases: initiatory phase, develop- 
mental phase, culminating phase, and evaluative phase (IX). 

6. Every teacher should set up criteria for the selection of learn- 
ing materials and experiences from among the wide variety avail- 
able (IX). Pare f 

7. The resource unit, an exhaustive compilation of possible ob- 
jectives, materials, methods, and techniques for the teacher, with 
each unit covering a selected age range and centered around a prob- 
lem or topic, provides a flexible and convenient aid for teachers in 


curriculum planning (IX). 


Organizing the Classroom Operation 
vironment should be flexible, aesthetically 
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pleasing, and comfortable, if it is to mee 
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Factors to be considered are the general atmosphere and decor of the 
room, the flexibility of the equipment so that it may be adapted to the 
on-going activity, and the heating, lighting, and ventilation of the 
room (X). ; 

9. The establishment and maintenance of good working relation- 
ships between the teacher and the class, and among the class mem- 
bers themselves, is essential to a good teaching-leaming situation. The 
teacher should give careful consideration to the establishment of 
rapport and to the clarification of class objectives and procedures (X). 

10. Important benefits may accrue to a class that has the ex- 
perience of participating in teacher-pupil planning. Teacher-pupil 
planning may facilitate the development of democratic attitudes and 
skills, self-motivation amon 


within the individual students (X). 
11. Teacher 


planning is a continuous process, involving 
planning at the beginning of the year, the identification and selection 
of appropriate topics, planning during the working period, and plan- 

g activities in which findings are re- 


, and the evaluation committee (X). 
; g our democratic society, there 
1s a need for emphasi i 
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and approaches are: class discussions, buzz sessions, small-group or 
committee organization, panel discussions, forum discussions, role- 
playing, and brainstorming (X). 

17. A variety of instructional materials should be available in 
order best to meet the needs, interests, and varying capabilities of the 
students in the class. Teachers should develop an organized, func- 
tional system for the filing of useful materials. In addition, students 
should also be instructed to seek out materials appropriate to the 
topic being studied (X). 

18. The use of teaching machines, or auto-instructional devices, is 
receiving increased attention by educators. While the future use of 
these machines may facilitate the learning process, their use will in- 
volve careful planning by both teachers and administrators (X). 

19. The function of the teacher is much more complex now than 
in previous generations. The teacher in today’s schools should be 
thought of as a director of learning activities, a guide, a resource per- 
son, and as an evaluator(X). 

20. The following purposes are the bases upon which the teacher 
should devise questions for classroom use (X): 

A. To identify the interests of each individual student. 

B. To stimulate and promote thinking. 

c. To check the students’ understanding of specific facts and 
information. 

D. To summarize particular topics of study. 

21. The ability to share with other individuals and groups is one 
desirable characteristic which the schools should endeavor to develop 
in students. Following are approaches which the teacher should utilize 
to encourage sharing in his classes (X): 

A. Sharing through class discussions. 

3. Sharing through the use of individual and committee re- 
ports. ; 

c. Sharing or working with other classes. ao 

22. Student self-control, as an approach to classroom discipline, 
is far superior to force or autocratic methods. Following are some 
possible approaches to the development of student self-control (X) 

A. Provide a good educational program utilizing a variety 0 
methods and approaches. 

B. Strive for co-operative action and endeavor to 
individual awareness of appropriate behavior. 


develop an 
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. Be friendly and helpful, but avoid over-familiarity. 
. Avoid the use of threats. 

. Avoid classroom wrangling. 

. Identify the interests of your students, 


One of the important phases of unit teaching is evaluation, 
which is separately discussed in the next section. 


o E o e e] 


EVALUATION OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 


In order to determine the success of the learning process, it is 


best to formulate some principles of evaluation. The following are 
some important principles in this field: 


General Background Principles 


l. Evaluation, representing the attempt to measure and appraise 
the extent to which the objectives of education have been accom- 
plished, is an integral part of unit planning and is a continuous and 
on-going activity of the unit. 

A. Measurement refers to the act or process of ascertaining 
the extent or quantity of something (XII) 

B. Evaluation refers to the act or 
value of something (XII). 


2. The following is a list of some important principles of mod- 
ern evaluation (XII): 


process of determining the 


A. Evaluation is a contin 

B. Evaluation is a co-0 
and student. 

c. Evaluation is a startin 

D. Evaluation focuse 

£. Evaluation requir 

F. Evaluation requi 
ments. 


3. Modern evaluation should be used for the following pur- 
poses (XII): 


A. Planning teaching-learning activities. 
B. Determining levels of progress. 

c. Individual diagnosis, 

. Appraising the effectiy 
. Pupil self-evaluation. 


uous, on-going process. 
perative endeavor between teacher 


§ point in instructional planning. 
s on growth in relation to ability. 
€s qualitative analysis. 


Tes use of varied techniques and instru- 


Ao 


eness of learning activities, 
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F. Check on feasibility of objectives. 
c. Individual guidance. 


Developing Evaluative Techniques 


4. The following are the main steps in the evaluative process 
(XII): 

A. Formulation of major educational objectives. 

B. Definition and clarification of specific objectives. 

c. Selection of appropriate tests and other measures. 

p. Construction of needed tests and other evaluative in- 
struments. 

£. Use of the tests and other evaluative instruments and ap- 
praisal of results. 

5. Tests and other evaluative techniques are important in that 
they assist the teacher in more accurately measuring pupil growth in 
skills, understandings, attitudes, and values, in partially eliminating 
possibilities of bias, in “marking” the students, and in recording ac- 
curate data (XII). 

6. Oral devices for evaluation, although serving a purpose at 
times, have the limitations of evaluating every student on a different 
item and of requiring a quick judgmental reaction of the teacher which 
cannot be readily checked later (XII). 

7. Objective tests, although difficult to construct, have the ad- 
vantage of being easier to score objectively and of permitting a broader 
sampling of the material (XII). 

8. Each of the various forms of objective test items adapts itself 
to different materials; the use of a variety of items is probably more 
desirable than the use of only one type (XII). 

9. Standardized tests are used when it is desirable to compare 
the individual or group to standard norms; each test should be chosen 
carefully in the light of its meeting a set of criteria and the particular 
need of the teacher in his class (XII). 

10. Observational techniques are very helpful in measuring aspects 
for which tests are not available or feasible, such as aspects of be- 
havior, personality, and attitudes, and also, in the evaluation of prod- 
ucts or performance where no record can be preserved (XII). 

11. There are four basic steps usually followed by the teacher in 
constructing a test or other evaluative instrument (XII): 

A. Planning the test carefully in terms of goals desired. 
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B. Devising the test. 
c. Administering the test. 
D. Evaluating the test for possible improvement. 
12. Both individual tests and the total program should be con- 
tinually studied in the light of educational goals (XII). i 
13. There are numerous specific suggestions for the improvement 
of the construction of objective test items which should be carefully 
studied and utilized by the teacher (XII). , ; 
14. Essay examination questions and their scoring may be im- 
proved by (XII): 
A. Writing the questions clearly so that the type of answer 
desired is discernible, 
8. Instructing all students how to take essay examinations. 
c. Follow careful techniques for the objective scoring of the 
questions, 
15. The proper use of rating scales and other observational tech- 
niques can add to the value and use of these instruments or devices 
for measuring pupil growth (XII). 


Handling Evaluative Data 


16. Statistical techniques developed for handling data in a wide 


variety of fields are of interest and value to teachers for (XII): 
A. better understanding of articles reporting research, 
B. understanding test descriptions, and 


c. use in processing the data from their own teacher-made 
tests and other evaluative devices. 


17. The concepts of raw score, rank, and the normal curye are 
important elements in the understanding of Statistics (XIII). 
18. For purposes of comparing individuals to their 


easures commonly used: mean, median, and 
mode (XIII). 


19. Another necessity in com 
the basis of their raw Scores, is to 
the particular raw scores resulti 


Paring individuals to the group, on 
have some measure of variability of 


common measures of variability: range, 
quartile deviation, and standard deyiation (XIII). 


20. Teachers need to have a relatively simple basis for comparing 
the scores of a class, or of a particular Student, to that of a similar 
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group of students who have taken the same test. Common forms of 
such comparisons are by use of percentiles, quartiles, standard scores, 
or quotients (XIII). 

21. The teacher needs to know the most common formula for 
indicating statistically the relationship between two sets of scores for 
the same group of students, the Pearson product-moment coefficient 
of correlation (XIII). 

22. Three of the important characteristics to be considered when 
choosing a test for a given situation are (XIII): 

A. Validity—Does the test measure what it purports to 
measure? 

B. Reliability—Is the test consistent in its measurement? 

c. Usability—Is the test appropriate to the use for which it 
is desired? 


Using Evaluative Data in Marking, Recording, and Reporting 


23. There are three distinct purposes to be served by the evalua- 
tion process: marking (grading), reporting, and recording (XIV). 

24. The present prevalent system of marking with letters, which 
evolved as a simplification of a percentage system based on 100, has 
certain weaknesses or fallacies (XIV). 

25. Grading on the curve, in contrast to the 100 per cent system, 
is based on statistical considerations and is related to the normal 
curve commonly found whenever unselected groups are measured 
(XIV). 

26. A fundamental weakness of the current marking system lies 
in the inadequacy of a single letter grade (or number) to indicate the 
complicated nature of the achievement and progress of a student 
(XIV), i 

27. The characteristics of a good marking, reporting, and record- 
ing system may be listed as follows (XIV): 

A. Simplicity in form. , A 

B. Indication of progress with respect to multiple objectives. 
c. Provisions for comparison with other students. ; 

D. Presentation in a form readily understood and inter- 


preted. ; 
. Personal and social growth included as well as scholastic 


progress. 
r. Individual teacher-pupil conferences used. 
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c. Parent-teacher conferences used in reporting. 
H. Information recorded in the student’s file sufficiently com- 
prehensive for interpreting his growth. 
28. Every school should have a well-planned testing program to 


use in appraising the school’s educational program and for guiding 
the children’s growth and development (XIV) 


Chapter XVI 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
TO EDUCATION IN AN AGE OF CRISIS 


We shall now assess the possibilities and potentialities of American 
education relative to the situation we face and in light of what we 
know of the future. Of course, predicting the future is always ex- 
tremely hazardous. We have no way of knowing what new psycho- 
logical principles, new education] techniques, or new situations in the 
social scene may come about in the near future. We can only make 
our prediction on the basis of the foreseeable future—in the light of 
the facts and information which we now have. 

After setting forth a summary of the total social situation which 
faces us and making an analysis of bases for a sound theory of edu- 
cation, we shall then set forth some ideas for the education of to- 


morrow. 


THE SOCIAL SITUATION THAT FACES US 


We live in an era of rapid social change in which problems and 
crises, one after another, are continually confronting us. This age 
truly can be called an “age of crisis.” Often before man has been 
confronted with crises, but never have these crises had such far-reach- 
ing implications for so many people as today. Many times important 
national cataclysmic events have had little effect upon the life of 
people who lived a short distance from those events. With our 
present rapid system of communication and our inter-dependent 
economic system, all these events now affect everyone very m- 
mediately and deeply, in whatever part of the world he may be. 

In most cases in the past, the crucial task of ein in the 
crisis was not quite sO evident. In a great number of the solutions to 


the problems that we are now facing, the importance 5 recognized of 
423 
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people being well educated and having access to the appropriate atti- 
tudes, skills, and knowledges arising out of developments sparked by 
scientific discoveries. Scientific discovery is increasing at such a great 
rate that even in ten-years time there are such significant changes and 
such expansions of the fields of knowledge that they make a quite 
considerable difference in the way in which problems can best be 
solved. The developing technology (the science of production and 
distribution of goods and Services) is certainly a case in point. Most 
of these changes have vast implications for our economic, political, 
and social system. 

These matters involved in the social situation affect also the life 
of each of us as individuals. We are not at all certain what kind of 


America has the highest 


the highest percentage of persons afflicted with mental problems. Is 
this a necessary conse 


have not adjusted appropriately to meet the exigencies of this society? 
Tt is the opinion of the writers of this book that the schools must 


schools. Further 


velopments in communication, methods of teaching, and techno- 
logical changes, such that have developed in 


part as a result of de ogical changes in other 
fields. This means that the schools of today and the schools of the 


THE BASES FOR A SOUND THEORY OF EDUCATION 


We have discussed in some detail in Chapters VI and VIII the 
ways in which the teaching profession can proceed in developing a 
philosophy of education or a set of educational objectives. It is not 
our wish simply to repeat these ideas at this time. It is our intention 
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to summarize and crystallize our conception of the bases on which a 
sound theory as to what constitutes good educational processes can 
be developed. Primarily, the bases for a sound education come from 
the following sources: the nature of the culture, the prevailing values 
or ideologies of the culture (in the case of America, democratic 
values), the psychological considerations underlying the teaching- 
learning process, the sociological aspects involved in persons learning 
and working together (group dynamics), and experimental techniques 
for the most effective teaching as worked out in the classroom and 
other learning situations (verified hypotheses). Let us examine each 
of these briefly in turn. 


The Culture 


Since, as we have indicated earlier, a child lives the much greater 
part of his time in the out-of-school culture and is thus educated by it 
more than by the school, any educational program must take into 
account the nature of the culture in which the school is found. It 
must do so for several reasons. 

Perhaps the most important reason is that knowledge of our cul- 
ture gives us a better understanding of the nature of the individuals 
who come to the school to be educated. A sound theory of education 
cannot be developed unless we fully understand the backgrounds, 
attitudes, interests, needs, and abilities of the students with whom we 
are to deal. o. 

Not only must we understand the community in order to under- 
stand the children, we must also understand the community because 
it is in this community (i.e., the immediate social situation) that our 
pupils will make their adjustment to whatever problems they will 
meet. The knowledge we have of transfer of training indicates that 
we must provide situations as nearly similar as possible to those in 
which the knowledge is going to be used in order to provide for 
the maximum transfer. This means that we must always use in 
the school as realistic situations as possible, that is, situations that 
are closely related to those which the child will face outside the 
e further reason why teachers should understand the culture 
in which they live is to help them to provide their students par a 
better understanding of that culture in order that they may under- 


stand it and work in it more effectively. 
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The Values (or Ideology) of the Culture 


Schools exist as the agency of the culture to carry out its values. 
Of course, in any culture there are a great number of conflicting 
values. At any time in a culture, there are always values competing for 
dominance. This is particularly true in a democracy, where there is 
encouragement for all kinds of values to compete. The school, of 
course, could not possibly reflect all of these values even if it was felt 
desirable for it to do so. Some of these values, of course, are recog- 
nized by all persons concerned as being highly undesirable to be 
carried out by an institution for the improvement or betterment of 
the young. It is a matter, then, of accepting a set of values related to 
our democratic ideals and using them as a basis for the setting up of 
the activities, methods, and other aspects of the school. 


As indicated in Chapter VIII, there are available numerous 
formulations of these democratic i 


our society an open culture with 
There must be consistency be- 
1 ne prevailing values of the com- 
munity, 


c in their entire attitude 
ns that the problem of ideology and values 


is always a constant one, with persons always having to think through, 
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formulate, and reformulate values consistent with the democratic 
ideals of the culture. 


Psychological Research 


It is obvious that a good theory of education must be consistent 
with the best and latest of the results of psychological research related 
to the teaching-learning process. This has been discussed in a broad 
general way in connection with the topic on the teacher-learning 
process in Chapter IX. Since this book primarily deals with principles 
of education rather than psychology, we will do no more than to note 
that this is an essential basis for a sound theory of education. 


Sociological Research 


Since a most important aspect of any society is how its people 
learn to work together in groups, and since there has been a growing 
amount of research in this area (in the fields of sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, psychology, and, particularly, in the new field of group dy- 
namics), it is necessary to take into consideration the research on 
techniques of group action in considering the educational program of 
the school. As has been indicated in Chapter VII, we are working 
more and more in groups. Since the school is fundamentally con- 
cerned with the learning process which, of necessity, must take place 
in groups, any learning theory which ignores the way in which groups 
work together would be very unsatisfactory. 

We have summarized some of the recent ideas of group dynamics 
in Chapter VII, and it is sufficient at this point to remind the reader 
of the fact that this is an important area to consider in developing a 


sound theory of education. 


Educational Methods 

As soon as the developing educational theory indicates that a 
certain kind of method seems to be the one to be used in a given 
situation, as in any kind of scientific endeavor this hypothesis should 
be tested. This is the place for educational research in methodology. 
Much research has been carried out in recent years in regard to 
various methods of teaching. The methods chosen to be used in a 
given situation will depend upon the particular elements present, in- 
cluding as one element the teacher himself. However, T 
in methodology provides knowledge to assist in making choices with 
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respect to the techniques to be used. In a sense the methodological 
research provides for the practical testing of an educational theory 
which has been derived from the first four bases. It is, however, also 
a very necessary part of the educational theory itself. Whenever a 


tions of the theory in practice. Results of the testing may in turn 
suggest changes or refinement in the theory itself, 


THE CHALLENGES THAT THE SCHOOL MUST FACE 


We now want to look at the future of education in terms of 
certain challenges which the school must face. It must provide a pro- 


gram that will as adequately as possible meet each of the challenges 
that are discussed below. 


Education Must Be Related to the Actualities 
of the Society in Which It Is Found 
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visual aids. It should also bring persons from the society into the 
school to help with the study of the various aspects of the culture 
important to the educational process. 


Education Must Be One of the Agencies 
for Societal Improvement 


It seems to us that, regardless of whatever other functions the 
school may have, one of its most important functions must be that of 
suggesting ways in which society can improve itself. Through using 
better educational methods with the younger generation while still in 
a plastic and formative stage, the adults of the next generation most 
likely will be improved. The exact role which the school will play in 
this process differs somewhat, according to the alternative philosophies 
discussed in Chapter VIII. However, regardless of the particular 
philosophy, there is a sense in which the school must always play a 
role in improving society through the kinds of things taught in the 
school. In the case of the reconstructionist philosophy, the teacher 
would actually present the nature of the new society which is needed 
in order to meet our problems. This role would not be quite so evi- 
dent in the case of some of the more conservative philosophies. How- 
ever, they also would be concerned—in some cases less, in some cases 
more—in using the school as an agency for improving society through 
the boys and girls under its jurisdiction. 


Education for Adaptability 

The fact that we live in a rapidly changing world must have some 
implications for the type of school program which we shall have now 
and in the future. At one time the emphasis in the school program 
was upon adaptation, that is, teaching boys and girls to adjust well to 
the contemporary environment. Adjustment (or “life adjustment” ) 
would then be considered one of the main goals in education. If we 
live in a changing society, however, the key terminology would in- 
volve the word “adjustability,” rather than adjustment. “Adjustabil- 
ity” would mean that there would be constant adjustment to a chang- 


ing society rather than the “once and for all” adjustment to a society 


which changes slowly if at all. ne 
All this means that the boys and girls in school must be made 


aware of the fact that societies do change, and are changing, so that 
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they must be able to think through their problems or to adjust, as the 
case may be, to the different situations that may develop as a result 
of these changes. 


Education for Problem-solving (Scientific Method ) 


It is primarily the scientific method (along with the new concep- 
tions of democracy) which has made the tremendous differences be- 
tween the modern world and the world of the past. It is through the 
scientific method that we gain a better understanding of the nature 
of the world in which we live and thus are able to change it to meet 
our desires and solve our problems. We have thus been able to bring 
about the tremendous advances and widespread changes in our world. 

Since the scientific method has played such an important part in 
the life of our culture, and since it is the very basis for 
solution to the many problems that we face, then one of the im- 
portant tasks of the school is to teach boys and girls how to solve 


problems, or how to use the scientific method. The child is, both in 
school and after he leave 


lems. If he can attack th 
better, more adequate sol 


by giving him instruction in the procedures of probl 
in school. Some 


the successful 


Education for Creative Leisure 


As has been indicated time and again throughout this book, one 
of the results of the improvement the technological process in 


work week and more time for 
more effective ways of using 
more than merely “freedom 
creative leisure, One of the 


leisure. Obviously, we ought to develop 
this leisure time. Leisure time should be 
It should be developed into 
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results of the advances of each of the past civilizations has been that 
they gave rise to a group which was somewhat freed from drudgery and 
could develop creative arts such as music, painting, sculpture, and lit- 
erature. It may be that with our increasing leisure time, if it can be 
used creatively, we will have a period of blossoming of all kinds of arts 
in our culture, all the way from the simple “do-it-yourself” activity of 
the homeowner to the very important amateur achievements in the 
arts. Regardless, however, of whether the creative enterprise is to be 
productive or merely of a consumptive nature, it should be truly cre- 
ative and add to the person’s own growth, development, and maturity, 
and to his continued well-roundedness in terms of his cultural values. 


Education for Family Living 

The family has in recent times become a less important institu- 
tion in terms of the total amount of energy of the individual which it 
engages. Other institutions, including commercial recreation, have 
taken over more and more of the time and attention of the indi- 
viduals in our culture. The family, however, is still very important. In 
the very complex culture in which we live, where we normally have 
direct face-to-face contact with only a small fragment of the total 
community, the family is the only place where life can be experienced 
as a whole. Here individuals do live in a face-to-face relationship and 
can experience a more complete and well-rounded life, particularly in 
the younger formative years when the family serves as a miniature of 
the larger democratic society. The rest of our society is becoming more 
and more abstract and vicarious in functioning. The family provides, 
however, a concrete example of how people can live and work to- 
gether. Through better family living, one is able to resist more firmly 
the pressures occurring in our society. Also, the family does provide 
for certain real psychological and other needs which cannot be pro- 
vided in quite the same way by any other kind of institution. For 
these reasons the school should not replace the role of the family, but 
should do everything it can to improve the quality of family living. 


Education for Understanding the Nature of the Modern World 


and Modern Society 

Since our understanding of the world and of human society is 
changing very rapidly, the student needs to be kept up to date in all 
respects. Furthermore, the knowledge available as a result of the ap- 
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plication of the scientific method is rapidly accumulating. This fact, 
of course, raises serious questions. It is impossible for the child to be 
taught all the things that are known concerning the natural world 
or the society in which he lives. Consequently, there must be careful 
sampling of materials to give him a well-rounded, basic, overall view. 
Certainly he cannot go into the detail that an expert might in study- 
ing some microscopic aspect of either the physical world or society. In 
other words, there is a kind of knowledge needed by everyone in terms 
of general understanding, and then there is the specific knowledge 
needed by certain individuals in relation to their own interests and 
fields of work. These are of a quite different nature. This is the basis 
for the division of the secondary school curriculum into general edu- 
cation and specialized education, and the basis for later specializa- 


tion for those persons who will continue their education beyond the 
high school. 


Education for World Understanding 


We have indicated over 
inter-dependent world. Wit 
tion, events occurring in on 
of the world 


and over that we live in an increasingly 
h rapid transportation and communica- 


, ideals, customs, and 
ally, they never can be fully under- 
s lived in the culture long enough to 
hose to whom it is native. But, it is 
nding of the wide variety of ways in 
parts of the world, and some apprecia- 
ls of development, the values of their 
ey behave, and their institutions, 

dequate school of the future that does 


not in some way stress “education for world understanding.” 


IMPLICATIONS 


In this section we shall consider. 


, for certain aspects of the school, 
some of the implications of the pri 


nciples of education set forth in 
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Chapter XV and of some of the challenges which have been set forth 
in the earlier part of this chapter. 


Organization and Administration 


The schools of the future should continue to move in the direc- 
tion which is indicated by the most enlightened opinion of the present 
day. The administration of the school should be concerned about the 
process of developing the appropriate facilities and organization 
which will facilitate the teaching-learning process at the point where 
learning takes place, namely, where teacher meets pupil. The teachers 
do not work for the administrators. The administrators, although of 
“superior” status in that they have a more responsible job involving 
more people, are in a sense serving the purposes of the teachers them- 
selves. It is the job of the administrator to ascertain what type of edu- 
cational situation will best promote the teaching-learning process in 
consideration of the objectives of education and in line with a sound 
educational theory. 

This means that one of the primary responsibilities of the educa- 
tional administrator, superintendent, principal, or supervisor is lead- 
ership in the sense of promoting the fullest development of all teach- 
ers and other personnel under their direction. This will mean careful 
supervision, including work in the classroom helping the teacher to 
improve. It will also include the appropriate rating of the teachers for 
the purposes of promotion, salary increases, and so forth. Perhaps 
more important yet is the matter of guiding the growth of the teacher 
as a professional person. 

The administrator of a school system is by his very position the 
top representative of the professional staff of the school and, as such, 
serves to relate the school with the lay or non-professional groups, 
such as boards of education and other agencies with which the school 
must deal. The administrator provides the link between the school 
and the out-of-school forces. arta: 

Those individuals who prepare for and enter into administrative 
positions should be persons possessing very deep insight. This means 
they must be highly trained and educated, with many of them hold- 
ing the doctor’s degree, including not only work in the technical 
aspects of education but also with broad understanding of our culture 
and of the ways in which people work together most cooperatively and 


productively. 
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Artist's design of a school of the 
future. 


Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 


Teacher Personnel 


keep abreast of the changing situation. The teacher should be relieved 
of routine mechanical duties insofar as possible. As the work week be- 
comes shorter in other occupations and professions, working hours 
must also be reduced in education, in spite of the current great short- 
age of teachers as well as of money to pay them. 

The amount of money paid to teachers must be increased, as well 
as improvements made in the working conditions, so that teaching 
will rank with other professions that require comparable training and 
responsibility. If this is not done, it means that there continually will 

Itural life of our country. If persons of in- 


be an erosion of the cu 
adequate ability enter into the teaching profession, the next genera- 


tion will be deficient to a great extent. 
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Staff Personnel 


In addition to the administration and the teachers, schools need 
numerous other staff members of various kinds, including good cleri- 
cal help. School libraries require librarians. Schools need psychologists 
and test experts, as well as guidance counselors. (These last two will 
be discussed later under another heading). The staff personnel to as- 
sist the administrators and teachers must be also of a high caliber. 
If at all possible, they must have some understanding of the educa- 
tional process, since they will quite often deal with individuals in a 
way that requires this insight. This, of course, is especially true of the 
professional part of the staff personnel. The persons who have charge 
of the physical aspects of the plant, i.e., such things as the maintenance 
of the buildings and equipment must be of sufficiently high caliber 
that they will keep the environmental conditions at a high level so 
that the educational process can be carried out optimally. 


Buildings, Equipment, and Supplies 


Very great advances have been made in school architecture. New 
types of lighting, heating, ventilation, desks, and equipment are very 
rapidly becoming available. It is likely that a classroom of the future 
will be very complex in its nature and structure, with bulletin boards, 


electrical outlets for various kinds of self-teaching devices (teaching 
machines), facilities for audio-vi 


Testing Facilities 

Schools should hav y forms of tests suitable to 
their needs. An “ideal testing program” has been outlined in Chapter 
XIV. In addition to 


1 tO group standardized tests, facilities should 
be available for giving individual tests for diagnostic purposes and 


for helping teachers to develop their own tests. Not every teacher can 
be expert in developing evaluative devices. Consequently, there should 
be available at least one or more trained evaluation experts in every 
school system to assist teachers. There should also be available in each 


cilities for the Scoring of tests and computation of 


e available man 
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norms. One of the important aspects of the testing service is to pro- 
vide means for the interpretation of tests so that they can be more 
adequately utilized by teachers and guidance counselors. 


Guidance Services 


Because of the wide variety of students who have to make many 
decisions concerning their personal, educational, and vocational goals, 
there is a great need for more guidance services than are now avail- 
able in most schools. In the first place, the regular classroom teacher 
should be more sensitive to guidance possibilities than he now is. But 
even in a school where the teacher is quite sensitive to his students’ 
problems, there will probably be a place for group guidance (cither 
in home-rooms or in special classes) and certainly for the specialized 
work of the guidance counselor himself. In most schools at present, 
the student load per counselor is much too high. It is impossible for 
the counselor to give effective service under these conditions. Counsel- 
ing services should also be provided for out-of-school youth. They 
often face problems in their early adjustment either to their work or 
to other life situations. Such services are not now widely available for 
the post-high school-age youth. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF EDUCATION IN ITS 
ROLE OF CHANGING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


One of the shortcomings in our present educational ideas is that 
many of us do not fully understand the crucial importance of educa- 
tion, Education of the whole child is more than teaching him mere 
knowledge of facts or skills; his emotions and attitudes must be in- 
cluded in the total process of changing his behavior. Some recent 
results of research in anthropology, sociology, and psychology indi- 
cate that most individuals have more potential capabilities than they 
ever develop. Very largely, development is conditioned by the sur- 
rounding culture. We are not yet fully aware of the part that the 
school can play in supplementing the rest of the culture. Schools are 
just beginning in a few scattered instances to build sorrel ie 
grams for children from culturally deprived environments. The schoo 


is“ i ltural enrichment program in 
excellent example is “Higher Horizons, a cu 3 r 
the aed Egan in New York City and under study and consideration for 


possible use in other cities. 
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can help the child get ready to live in a changing world. One of the 
areas which we will have to improve in the future is our understanding 
of the extent to which human beings can be changed in appropriate 
ways through the educational process so that they can solve their prob- 
lems better in this complicated and changing world. This means not 
only more research in the areas of anthropology, Sociology, and psy- 
chology, but also research in better methods of utilizing the knowledge 
derived from these and other sciences. 

Almost all the problems that we face at present are basically those 
involving human relationships. Almost all of our problems can prob- 
ably be considerably minimized if we can deal adequately with the 
human relationships involved. The single most important end of all our 
educational efforts may well be that of preventing some kind of world 
catastrophe. This goal involves the development of better ways for 
people to work out their problems together without serious and devas- 
tating conflict. This is true not only of problems between nations, but 
also of problems between classes and individuals within a nation. 


EDUCATION FOR THE F ORESEEABLE FUTURE 


We now come to the end of 


the book. Many of you who have read 
or studied it are in the process 


of preparing for a career in teaching. 
Other readers may be actually engaged in teaching. You have many 
years ahead of you. You will probably live in three additional genera- 
tions, in which events will occur which your authors have no way of 
envisioning. Yours is a great opportunity, because most of you will serve 
part of your lives in the twenty-first century. Certainly you will be 


teaching boys and girls who will live a sizeable portion of their lives in 
the twenty-first century. 


Yours is the real challe 


nge of the future! Can 
the schools of the future, do 


you, as teachers in 
better than w 


ers, a good school, and a good edu 
the appropriate education for both t 
seeable” future which lies ahead of 
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ability, evaluation and, 329 

academic expectancy, 88 

academic freedom, 120-122 

academic record, student's, 87 

accident-prone individual, 57 

accomplishment quotient, 375 

accrediting associations, 117 

achievement, excellence in, 278; knowl- 
edge of, 405; motivation toward, 102- 
103 

achievement records, 95 

achievement tests, 34, 87-88, 327, 343- 
344, 353; see also evaluation; tests 

activity, assignments and, 281-282; check- 
ing of, 254; sublimated impulses and, 
50; teaching as direction of, 289 

activity unit, 247; procedure in, 274-293; 
see also resource unit; teaching unit 

adaptability, education and, 429-430 

adjustment, education as, 429 

adjustment mechanisms, 44-64; films on, 
67-69; study suggestions on, 66; sum- 
mary of, 64-65; understanding of, 63- 
64 

administrator, school, see school admin- 
istrator 

adolescence, identification in, 48-50 

“adult” needs, 186 

age groups, developmental aspects of, 71 

aggressor role, 153-154 

“age of crises,” educa 
teachers in, 434-435 

agricultural colleges, 110 

Aiken, Wilford M., 35 

alcohol, U.S. expenditures on, 7 . 

alternative-response tests, 339; construction 
of, 357 

America, see United States - 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, 117, 211 

American culture, 7-9 . 

American education vs. communist, 19; 
future of, 423-438 

American Federation of Labor, 117 

American Federation of Teachers, 117 

American schools, criticism of, 14-15; see 


also school 


American society, changing nature of, 25; 
contemporary, 135-144; distinct class 
system in, 123; educational objectives 
of, 175-222; films on, 146-148, 173- 
174; group process in, 149-170; study 
suggestions on, 146, 172-173; summary, 
144-146, 170-172; trends in, 139-140 
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pany, 5 

analogy tests, 341 

Anderson, Paul S., 300 n. 

anecdotal records, 83-84, 336; in evalua- 
tion, 347-348 

anger, displacement and, 58-59 

serpy new concepts from, 27-28, 
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anxiety, 45-46; defense mechanisms and, 
60; fantasy and, 58; fixation and, 59-63; 
peptic ulcer and, 45; regression and, 
63; sex and, 57 
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standing of, 405 

aptitude tests, 90, 342, 353; see also evalu- 
ation; tests 

A.Q. (accomplishment quotient), 375 

aquaria, visits to, 253 

Arbuckle, Dugald S., 88 n. 

Aristotle, 32 

art appreciation, 253 

artistic creation, 58 


tion in, 423-438; „Assignments, homework and, 278-283; on- 


going class work and, 281-282; quality 
of, 278-280; understanding of by pupil, 
282 

Association of American Universities, 118 

attitude inventory tests, 346-347; see also 
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authoritarian approach, 29 

autocrat, “benevolent” and “hard-boiled,” 
162 

autocratic attitudes, behavior problems 
and, 300-301 

autocratic leadership, 155, 164 
to-instructional devices, 288 

autonomy, teacher’s, 120-122 

average, arithmetical, 369 

Ayres Scale of Handwriting, 327 
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kgrounds for teaching, analysis of, 43- 
be films on, 67-69, 96-98, 128-130; 
study suggestions on, 95-96; summary 
of, 94-95; understanding of, 425 
bail, right to, 189 
basic ideas or principles, 142 
Bauer, William W., 71 n. 
Beatitudes, from Sermon on Mount, 217 
behavior, changing, 437-438; influencing 
of, 298-303 
~ behavioral objectives, evaluation and, 329 
behavioral sciences, education and, 27-28 
behavior patterns, emotionalized, 45 
behavior problems, 298-303; reaction for- 
mation and, 51-52; repression and, 56- 
57; role-playing and, 157; threats and, 
302; see also discipline 
behavior studies, anecdotal records and, 
83-84, 336, 347-348 
behavior types, individual and, 194-195 
belittling, avoidance of, 167 
Benne, Kenneth D., 151-152 
Bereday, George Z. F., 11n., 21 
bibliography, in resource unit, 255 
Bill of Rights, 108 
Binet Scale, 327 
bio-chemists, 32, 241 
Blair, Glenn M. 163 n. 
blame, projection and, 55 
“blocker,” role of, 154 
block scheduling, 318-321 
board meeting, 115 
board of education, 105; local, 112-113, 
196; state, 109 
body chemistry, 45 
books, use of, 253, 255 
Boy Scouts of America, 89, 283 
Bradford, Leland P., 163 n. 
Brahmanism, 215 
brainstorming, effectiveness of, 159-160 
Brameld, Theodore, 202 n., 205 n., 207 
Briggs, Thomas H., 206 
Britton, Edward C.,71n. 
-broad fields unit, 240 
Brookover, Wilbur B., 34 
Brownies (Girl Scouts), 89 
Brubacher, John S., 212 
Bryner, James R., 137n., 139 n, 202 n., 
205 n. 
Buckingham scale, 327 
Buddhism, 215 
buddy system, 75 
buildings, school, see school buildings 
bulletin board work, 253 
Buros, O. K., 351 n. 
Bush, Robert M., 33-34 
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business education, 316 
buzz sessions, 158, 284 


Camp Fire Girls, 89 

capital investment, in schools, 5-6 

card file, instructional materials, 286 

Cardinal Principles of Education, 208, 210 

Carter, William, 286 n. 

catharsis, in group process, 160-161 

central tendency, measures of, 369-370 

chalkboards, lighting and, 265 

Chamberlain, Leo M., 110 n. 

Champaign, Ill., school case, 112 

“character,” in teaching, 25 

character traits, check-list of, 85-86 

chart preparation, 253 

checks and balances, 
191 

child, needs of, 185-186; rationalizing in, 
54; “whole child” concept and, 71, 85, 
94, 231, 404, 437 

childhood experience, behavior and, 45; 
mental sets and, 60-61; repression and, 
56-57 

China, Communist, 10 

choices, mutual, 77 

Christianity, Golden Rule and, 215-216 

chronological age, 374 

citizenship, education for, 8, 209, 212 

Citizenship Education Project, Columbia 
University, 188 

civic groups, 104 

civic responsibility, objectives of, 209, 212 

Civilian Conservation Corps, 111 

class, social structure of, 74; teacher-domi- 
nated, 198; see also classroom 

class consciousness, in American society, 


principle of, 190- 


class goals, see goals 

classicist viewpoint, 142 

classics, as educational objective, 203 

classroom, atmosphere of, 166-167, 262- 
263, 300; heating, lighting and venti- 
lating of, 264-265: morale of, 151, 161, 
167; physical environment of, 262-263; 
social relationships in, 77; working re- 
A puships in, 265-267; workspace for, 


cistom observation, health records and, 
classroom operation and organization, 262- 
a assignments and homework in, 278- 

> Committee organization and, 276- 
278, 284-285; discipline problems and, 
298-303; evaluation tests and, 355; “ex- 
cellence” goal in, 278; films on, 307- 
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309; group techniques and, 284; ob- 
jectives and procedures in, 266-267; 
personality conflicts in, 303; proper 
names in, 301-302; questions by 
teacher in, 292-293; rapport in, 265- 
266, 303; sharing activities and, 293- 
298; standardized tests in, 350-355; 
student committees in, 276-278, 284- 
285; study activity improvement and, 
274-293; study suggestions in, 306- 
307; summary of, 303-306, 415-418; 
teacher's function in, 289-293; teacher- 
pupil planning in, 267-274; tests in, 
350-355 

Classroom Social Distance Scales, 79-80 

class status problems, 123 

class values, 123 

class work, assignments and, 281-282 

cluster-type tests, 339-340 

college aptitude tests, 354 

college preparatory courses, 317 

colleges and universities, number of teach- 
ers in, 4 

college students, number of, 5 

Columbia University, Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project, 188; Teachers College, 
246 

Committee on Curriculum Planning and 
Development, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 182 

committee work, procedures in, 275-277, 
284-285 

common action, teaching and, 31 

“common schools,” system of, 108 

“common sense,” change and, 27 

communication, general education and, 
316 

communism, education for, 10-12, 399 

community, defined, 8, 99-101; different 
concepts of, 102; education and, 8; 
home and, 92; need to understand, 425; 
public opinion and, 197; pupil back- 
ground and, 101-105; as resource, 101, 
287-288; school leadership and, 106- 
107; summarized, 406 

Community Chest, 31 

community leadership, school program 
and, 105-106 

community organizations, 104 

community planning, 107-108 

compensation, defined, 65; weakness and, 
52-53 

completion tests, 338-341 

comprehensive high school, 13-14 

compromiser, role of, 153 


compulsory education, in democracy, 19 
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conduct, classroom, 298-303; see also be- 
havior problems; discipline 

conflicting philosophies, education and, 
203-208 

Confucianism, 215 

constants-with-electives curriculum, 312 

Constitution of the United States, 108, 
110, 190-192 

construction costs, school buildings, 5 

content, relatedness of, 242-243 

“contented cow” theory, 206 

controversial issue, defined, 121 

Cook, Lloyd A. and Elaine Forsyth, 100 n. 

co-operation, in specialized society, 31 

co-operative activity, classroom organiza- 
tion and, 149 ff., 293-300; see also 
group process; group work 

co-ordinator, role of, 153 

core course, alternatives in, 313-314; 
block scheduling of, 321; defined, 313; 
general education and, 313-316; sum- 
mary of, 413-414 

Cornell University, New York, 110 

correlated unit, 240 

correlation, as measure of relationship, 
375-377; Pearson’s, 375; zero or nega- 
tive, 376-377 

cosmetics, U.S. expenditures on, 7 

creativity, type of, 333 

Cronbach, Lee J., 29 n., 30 n. 

Cub Scouts, 89 

culminating phase, in teaching unit, 249- 
250 

cultural change, 25-26, 407-408 

cultural groups, 104 

cultural lag, 141 

culture, “common sense” of, 25; defined, 
7; educational theory and, 210, 425- 
427; individual development and, 136- 
137; institutions and, 137; knowledge of, 
425; social change and, 137-139; val- 
ues or ideology of, 426-427 

cumulative health records, 72 

Cunningham, Ruth, 80 n., 164 n. 

curriculum, defined, 310; scope and se- 
quence of, 310-311; teacher-pupil plan- 
ning in, 271; See also curriculum or- 
ganization and planning 

curriculum guides, 119-120 

curriculum objectives, formulation of, 332- 
333; tests and measurements in, 333 

curriculum organization and planning, 
182, 310-322; core course in, 313-314; 
evaluation as starting point in, 329; gen- 
eral education and, 311-313; major ob- 
jectives of, 332-333; proposed plan for, 
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312-313; scheduling problems in, 318- 
322; scope and sequence of, 310-311; 
special interests and, 312; study sugges- 
tions in, 322-323; summary of, 322; 
total, 314 

curve, grading on, 387-389 


daily assignments, qualities of, 278-282 

daydreaming, 58 

decision-making, fixation and, 61-62; group 
decisions and, 167-168; group practice 
in, 152, 158-159; problems in, 200; 
vacillation and, 55 

defense mechanisms, 58-63 

democracy, academic freedom and, 122; 
education and, 1-38, 201; experimenta- 
tion and, 207; general education and, 
316; group work and, 151; nature of, 
19 


“democratic” teachers, 163 

depressions, economic, 191 

developmental phase, in teaching unit, 249 

deviations, quartile and standard, 371- 
372 

Dewey, John, 143, 206, 213, 246 

disabled children, education of, 110 

discipline problems, 298-303; co-operative 
action and, 300; formal, 234; inade- 

quacy feelings and, 53; student interests 
on pa see also behavior; behavioral 
adj. 

discussions, informal, 85 

displacement, 58-59; defined, 65 

aigpliys and exhibits, classroom, 254, 264, 


distributed learning, 235-236, 405 

distributive education, 317; defined, 405 

diving, rating scale for, 351 

domination, avoidance of, 166-167 

dominator, role of, 154 

Don Juan personality, 52 

Dorsey, Mattie F., 149 n., 150 n., 266n., 
276 n. 

Douglass, Harl R., 316 

Draw-A-Person Test, 346 

dualism, mind-body, 231, 401 


Eastmond, Jefferson N., 7 n. 

eclectic approach, to unit teaching, 239 

economic cycles, 138 

economic depressions, 191 

economic efficiency, objectives of, 212 

economic goals, basic, 191-193 

economic security, education and, 210- 
211 


education, in “age of crises,” 423-438; 
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American vs. European, 12-16; in 
American life, 4-9; average expenditures 
per pupil on, 6; behavioral sciences and, 
27-28; better understanding of, 437- 
438; boards of, 105, 109, 111-113, 196; 
cardinal principles of, 208-210; chal- 
lenge of, 423-438; citizenship and, 8; 
for communism, 10-12; community 
and, 8, 101, 287-288; compulsory, 19; 
contributions of to American life, 7-9, 
399; creative leisure and, 430-431; de- 
fined in modern context, 16-19, 399- 
400; democracy and, 1-38; evaluation 
in “least progress” made, 335 (see also 
evaluation); family living and, 431; fed- 
eral influence on, 110-112; in foresee- 
able future, 438; vs. formal schooling, 
17-18; freedom and, 9; general, 311- 
317; goals of, (see educational objec- 
tives; goal); grants to, 110; importance 
and general nature of, 2-21; individual 
development and, 8; informal, 8; legis- 
lation on, 109-110; vs. knowledge, 16- 
17; of “masses,” 32-33; negative atti- 
tudes toward, 231-233; objectives of, 
(see educational objectives), place of, 
399; problem-solving and, 430; scientific 
method and, 430; social sciences and, 
27-28; societal improvement and, 429; 
Soviet Union vs. American, 9-12; state 
control of, 108-110; state departments 
of, 196; statistical data on, 4-7; statisti- 
cal techniques in, 366-369; study sug- 
gestions in, 21; summary of principles, 
398-422; varied goals of, 32-33; world 
understanding and, 431-432; see also ed- 
ucational (adj.); teacher; teaching 

Education, United States Office of, 111, 
194-195 


educational experience, new developments 
for, 28-31 

educational goals, democracy and, 133- 
226; see also educational objectives 

educational influences, extracurricular, 
101-102 

educational laissez-faire, see laissez-faire 

educational methods, vs. theory, 427- 
428 

educational “needs,” 184-187 

educational objectives, conflicting ideas or 
philosophies on, 202-208; current for- 
mulations of, 208-217, 332-333; de- 
fined, 175; evaluation and, 332; goals 
and, 218, 410 (see also goals); “mod- 
em needs” approach to, 184-187; 

principles of, 201-202; responsibility in 
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formulating, 197-200; selection of, 175- 
222; society's demands and, 182-183; 
specific goals and, 217-221; statement 
of, 188-195; student motivation and, 
221-222; study suggestions in, 225- 
227; summary of, 222-225, 410-412; 
uniform policy on, 199-200 

educational organizations, 
116-118 

educational planning, see educational ob- 
jectives; see also classroom operation 
and organization; curriculum organiza- 
tion and planning 

Educational Policies Commission, Na- 
tional Education Association, 117, 194- 
195, 210-215 . 

educational principles, application of, 397- 
438; implications of, 432-437; psychol- 
ogy and, 403-405; sociology and group 
dynamics and, 405-410; summary of, 
398-422 

educational programs, evaluating of, 325- 
392 

educational quotient, 375 

educational research, implications of, 33- 
35, 427-428 

educational standards, establishment of, 
119-120 

educational theory, basis for in “age of 
crises,” 424-428; psychological and 
sociological research in, 427 

Education for All American Youth: A 
Further Look, 318-320 

Education in the U.S.S.R., 9 

ego protection, 55 

ego satisfaction, 50 

Eight Year Study, 327-328, 332 

elaborator, role of, 153 

emotional adjustment, 83-86 

emotional development, parental respon- 
sibilities in, 61-62 

emotional maturity, in teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, 269-270; teacher’s, 44 

emotional problems, rationalization and, 
54; stability and, 47 

employment, total U.S., 4 

encourager, role of, 153 

energizer, role of, 153 

English composition, 
349 


professional, 


rating scale for, 


English proficiency tests, 353 

environment, effect of, 28, 437; physical, 
262-265; reactions to stress from, 45- 
47 

E.Q. (educational quotient), 375 

equal opportunity, 211 
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escape mechanisms, forms of Tegression as, 
63 

esprit de corps, 48, 88, 167, 289 

essay questions and tests, 336-337, 359- 
361, 386 

essentialism, 143, 205 

ethical character, education and, 210 

ethical values, problem of, 213-217 

European schools, compared to American, 
15 

evaluation, ability and, 329-330; char- 
acteristics of, 328-330; complicated 
nature of, 382; data analysis in, 366- 
378; defined, 328-330, 418: diagnostic 
use of, 331; growth and, 329-330; his- 
tory of, 326-328; importance of, 382- 
383; interview techniques in, 350; vs. 
measurement, 328-329; modern concept 
of, 326-328; nature and techniques of, 
326-361; observational and rating 
methods in, 347-350; as on-going 
process, 329; participation in, 334-335: 
present practices in, 335; principles of 
(modern), 329-330; procedures in, 
332-334; purposes of, 331-332, 383; 
qualitative analysis in, 330; ratin. 
scales and techniques, 347-350, 4192 
420; sociometric devices, 348; suggested 
testing program, elementary through 
college, 352-355; study suggestions in, 
363-365; summary of, 361-363, 418- 
422; teacher-made tests and instruments 
in, 355-361; tests and other devices in, 
330-332, 335-350; see also evaluative 
data; evaluation (adj.) 

evaluation committee, 277 

evaluation phase, in teaching unit, 252 

evaluation tests, 333-334; criteria for, 351; 
see also tests 

evaluative data, analysis of, 366-378; in- 
terpretation of, 382-392; reliability of, 
378; reporting and recording of, 383; 
standard scores in, 373-375; study sug- 
gestions in, 380-381, 393; summary of, 
378-380, 392, 420-421; usability of, 
378; 421-422, validity of, 377-378 

evaluator-critic, role of, 153 

examinations, 359-361; history of, 384- 
386; see also tests 

excellence, goal of, 278 

“excellent” rating, meaning of, 385-386 

excursions and trips, 253 

experiences, checking of, 254; co-operative, 
244; criteria for evaluation of, 254; see 
also childhood experience 

experience unit, 239, 247-248 
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experimental schools, 35 

pe eee 143, 205-206 

experimentation, new teaching develop- 
ments for, 28-31 

ex post facto law, 190 . . 

extra-curricular activities, 89; observations 
in, 83 


“fair” and “poor” grades, meaning of, 386 

fair trial, right to, 189 

family, background, 91-95, 405; role- 
playing and, 92; 156; social status and, 
93 


family life, education and, 209, 431 

fantasy, 58; defined, 65 

fears, 46 

federal government, influence of on educa- 
tion, 110-112 

federal-state vocational program, 317 

feedback, in group process, 168 

field trips, 253; group work and, 161 

fight reaction, 46, 65 

films, lists of, 22-24, 38-41, 67-69, 96-98, 
128-130, 146-148, 173-174, 260-261, 
307-309 

fixation, 59-63; defined, 65 

flexibility, in assignments, 279; in learning 


process, 231; in unit teaching, 243- 
244 


flight reaction, 46, 65 

follower role, 153 

foreign relations, premises of, 193 

forgetting, cause of, 236 

formal (standardized) tests, 341-347 

forum discussions, 285 

four freedoms, 188 

Fourteenth Amendment, 112 

fraternal organizations, 104 

free association, 159 

freedom, education and, 9; guaranteed by 
Constitution, 189 

free economy, goals of, 191-193 

free enterprise, right of, 192 

free press, 189 

free world, premises of, 193 

friend, teacher as, 165 

friendliness, in classroom 

frustration, 58-59 

functional information, 333 

fused unit, 240-241 


discipline, 301 


Gardner, John W., 278 

gatekeeper and expediter, role of, 153 

Gates, Arthur I., 235 

general education, concepts of, 311-313, 
413; core course and, 313-317; defined, 


INDEX 


311-312; objectives and results in, 316- 
317; philosophical differences in, 315- 
316 


generalization, in learning process, 235 

Gestalt psychology, 30, 231 

gifted student, 231 

Girl Scouts of America, 89, 283 

Glaser, Robert, 289 n. 

goals, of class, 266; defined, 175; democ- 
racy and, 133-226; evaluative tests and, 
355-356; specific, 217-222; see also 
educational objectives 

Goetting, M. L., 201 n., 245n., 248 n. 

Golden Rule, 215-216 

Goodson, Max, 151 n. 

gossiping, 55 

government, principles of, 190-191; three 
branches of, 190; see also federal govern- 
ment 


grade cards, 385 

grading, 382, 386; see also marking 

“grading on the curve,” 387-389 

“Great Books” program, 202 

Grinnell, J. E., 103 

group, attitude toward, 80; building and 
maintenance of, 153; cohesivencss of, 
160; decisions of, 167-168; nature and 
characteristics of, 150-151; objectives 


of, 297; social distance scale for, 80- 
81 
group discussions, 277, 284; sharing 


through, 294 

group dynamics, defined, 150; studies in, 
409; summarized, 405-410 

group evaluation forms, 169 

group experience, planning and, 272 

group leader, characteristics of, 409; types 
of, 161-164 

group process, in American society, 149- 
170; brainstorming and, 159-160; buzz 
sessions in, 158; curricular emphasis on, 
409; evaluation and feedback in, 168- 
170; films on, 173-174; improvement 
of, 154-161; sharing activities and, 297- 
298; study suggestions in, 172-173; sum- 
mary of, 170-172 

group work, classroom organization and, 
275-277; committees on, 276-277; im- 
portance of, 149-150; leadership in, 
161-164; procedures in, 275-277; in 
teaching unit, 250; utilization of, 151 

group social distance score, 83 

group solidarity, 167 

group task roles, 152-153 

group techniques, in classroom planning, 
283-286; summary of, 408-410 


INDEX 


growth, evaluation and, 329-330, 334; 
identification and, 49; physical, 71-73; 
psychological fixation and, 60 

“Guess Who?” test, 79 

guidance services, future of, 437; see also 
vocational guidance 

guilt feclings, repression of, 57 

Gulley, Halbert E., 169 n. 


Haimowitz, Morris L. and Natalie R., 
85n. 

Hall, Calvin S., 48 n. 

Hall, D. M., 28 n. 

handwriting scale, 327 

Hansen, Carl, 286 n. 

harmonizer, role of, 153 

Harris, Chester W., 328 n. 

hate, sublimation of, 50 

health, education and, 208 

Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment, 111 

health examinations, periodic, 72 

health records, study of, 72 

help-secker, role of, 154 

Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 245 

Herbartian Unit, 245 

hero worship, 49 . 

high school, comprehensive, 13-14; as in- 
stitution, 108-109; lower-class improve- 
ment through, 123 

Hinduism, 216 

hobbies, need for, 51 

home, education and, 209; see also family 
life; visits to by teacher, 73 

homework, amount of, 278-283 

homo sapiens, 27-28, 136 

Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute, 80-82 

hostility feelings, 51, 55 

human nature, “changing” of, 28; see also 
behavior 

humanness, quality of, 137; defined, 9 

human relations, committee on, 276-277; 
objectives of, 212 

Hutchins, Robert, 142 


ideal society, 188 g 

identification, 48-50; defined, 65; ration- 

__ alization and, 54 

identification tests, 340 

Imagery, fantasy and, 58 

“Imperative Needs of Youth of Secondary- 

_ School Age, The,” 182-183 , 

inadequacy feelings, over-compensation 
and, 53 

incorrect-statement tests, 341 
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individual, abstract and behavioral de- 
scriptions of, 194; needs of, 194; desires 
and interests of, 184; development of, 
vs. culture and education, 8-9, 136-137 

individualism, “rugged,” 149 

individuality, educational objectives and, 
183, 404; general education and, 316- 
317; group process and, 153-154; value 
changes and, 26-27 

individual work, “excellence” in, 278 

inflation, as factor in cost of education, 6 

informal discussion, 85 

informal education, 8 

informal (non-standardized) tests, 337- 
341 

information seeker, role of, 152 

inhibition, retroactive, 236-237 

initiator-contributor, role of, 152 

initiatory phase, teaching unit, 248 

ink-blot tests, 345-346 

insight, defined, 404; in learning process, 
234, 236, 242 

institutions, culture and, 7, 137 

instructional materials, see teaching ma- 
terials 

instructional planning, see educational ob- 
jectives; evaluation 

integrated unit, 241 

intellectual abilities, 86-91, 95 

intelligence quotient, 87, 374-375 

intelligence tests, 87-88, 326-328, 341- 
347; see also evaluation; tests 

inter-disciplinary scholarship, 241 

interest charges, for school building, 6 

interest inventories, 89, 346, 354 

interests and aptitudes, 88-91, 95; con- 
flict in, 273; determination of, 88, 272, 
328; need for, 51 

inter-group relationships, 149 

inter-personal relationships, 73-74, 95, 405 

interview techniques, 336, 350 

intuition, in learning process, 234 

I.Q. (intelligence quotient), 87, 374-375 

isolates, in sociometric study, 77 


Jenkins, Gladys G., 71 n. 
Jennings, Helen Hall, 77 n. 
John Dewey Society, 213-214 
Jones, R. Stewart, 163 n. 

Jones, Worth R., 351 n., 352 n. 
Judaism, 215-216 

jury trial, right to, 189 

juvenile delinquency, 141, 213 


Kappa Delta Pi, 118 
Khrushchev, Nikita, 11 
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Kilpatrick, William Heard, 246 

Kindred, Leslie W., 110 n. 

knowledge, changing nature of, 32, 400; 
vs. education, 16-17; modern character- 
istics of, 32 

Kotinsky, Ruth, 185-187 

Kuder Preference Record, 89 


labor, constitutional rights of, 192-193 

“lacks,” educational objectives and, 185 

laissez-faire, 29, 207; classroom organiza- 
tion and, 267; educational objectives 
and, 205; in school curriculum, 144; 
teacher, 163, 267 

land grant colleges, 110 

Lanham Act, 110 

laws, unjust, 190 

leadership, characteristics and types of, 
161-164; as community resource, 105— 
106; effective, 165-166; potential for, 
15; practice in, 160-161; rotation of, 
168; by school, 144 

learner, defined, 405; different types of, 
231 

learning, distributed, 235-236, 405 

learning activities, teacher-directed, 289- 
290 

learning experiences, checking of, 254 

learning process, 230-237; reinforcement 
in, 288; summary of, 418-422; total 
situation, 289 

leisure time, use of, 209, 430-431 

Lenin, Nikolai, 10 

Lewin, Kurt, 29, 161 

library, in resource unit, 255 

life and liberty, right to, 189 

life adjustment, education as, 429 

lighting, classroom, 265 

Lippitt, Ronald, 161, 163 n. 

literature appreciation, 253 

Little League, 89 

local school district, 112 

Lowenfeld, Viktor, 85 

Lumsdaine, Arthur A., 289 n. 

Lunt, Paul S., 123 n. 


McKim, Margaret G., 286 n. 

magazines, use of, 253 

Make-A-Picture Story Test, 346 

marking or grading, in evaluation, 383; 
history of, 383-386; in objective exami. 
nations, 386-387; summary of, 42]- 
422; weaknesses of, 389-390 

Marx, Karl, 10 

masculinity, reaction formation and, 52 


INDEX 


mass education, varied goals of, 32-33; 
see also education 

matching-items tests, 340, 358 

mean, defined, 369 

measurement, defined, 328; diagnostic use 
of, 331; vs. evaluation, 328-329 


measurement techniques, history of, 326- 
328 


median, defined, 369 

Menninger, William C., 46n., 48 n. 
mental age, defined, 374 

mental attitudes, 45 

mental growth process, 49 

Mental Measurements Yearbook, 351 
mental security, education and, 211 
“mental sets,” 60-61, 233 
methodology, research in, 427-428 
mind-body dualism, 231, 401 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, 
347 


“mobile-upward” persons, 123 

mode, defined, 370 

models and exhibits, 254, 264, 287 

modern change, social effects of, 137-139 

modern education, see progressive educa- 
cation; see also education in age of 
crises 

modern evaluation techniques, 326-361; 
see also evaluation 

“modern needs” concept, 185-187, 410 


modern world, education as key to, 431- 
432 


Mohammedanism, 216 

moral and spiritual values, 213-217, 412 

morale, classroom, 151, 161, 167 

Morrill Act, 110 

Morrison unit, 245-246 

motion pictures, use of, 253; see also films, 
lists of 


a ta in teacher-pupil planning, 268, 


multiple-choice tests, 336, 340, 357-358 
museum visits, 253 

music appreciation, 253 

musicologist, 241 

mutual choices, students’, 77 


names, use of teacher's last, 301 

National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, 182 

National Council for Accreditation in 


Teacher Education (NCATE), 117- 


National Education Association, 4, 116- 


118, 318; Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 194-195, 211-212, 214 


INDEX 


National Youth Administration, 111 

Nazi Germany, leadership in, 164 

NEA, see National Education Association 

NEA Journal, 117 

negative attitudes, in learning process, 
231-233 

Negroes, segregation of, 112 

neo-humanism, 142, 202-204 

neo-Thomism, 142 

nervous system, 404 

New York City, appraisal of activity pro- 
grams in, 327-328 

nicknames, avoidance of, 301 

normal curves, in evaluative analysis, 367- 
368 

norms, comparison scores and, 372-375 

North Central Association, 117 

Northwest Territory, 110 

note-taking, 253 


objective tests or examinations, 336-341; 
construction of, 357; problems posed by, 
386-387 

observational techniques, anecdotal rec- 
ords in, 83; evaluation and, 335-336 

occupational interest tests, 90, 346 

Office of Education, U.S., 111, 
195 

Ojemann, R. H., 34 

open mind, need for, 65 

operating costs, public schools, 5-6 

opinion, on controversial issues, 122 

opinion secker or giver, roles of, 152 

Opportunity, equality of, 13 

oral examinations, see oral tests 

oral expression, in pupil study, 85 

oral tests or examinations, 384; evaluation 
of, 335-337 

organizations, professional, 116-118, 196 

orienter, role of, 153 

Osborn, Alex F., 160 n. 

Otis Intelligence Test, 327 : 

outcomes, defined, 175; in resource unit, 
255 

Over-compensation, 53 

overeating, 18, 63 


194- 


pacing, in learning process, 233, 404 

pamphlets, use of, 253 

panel discussions, 285 : 

parent(s), in family background studies, 
93-94; reaction formation in, 51; Te- 
porting to, 383-385, 390-392; responsi- 
bility of in child’s emotional develop- 
ment, 61-62; school’s relations with, 
196; visits with, 93-94 
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Parents’ Night programs, 297 

Parent-Teacher Associations, 106 

parent-teacher groups, 166 

parental dependence, 63 

patriotic organizations, 104 

Pearson product-moment coefficient of cor- 
relation, 375 

per cent grades, meaning of, 387 

percentiles, defined, 370, 372 

perennialism, 142, 202-204 

“perfect answer,” search for, 387 

performance tests, 326-328; see also evalu- 
ation; tests 

personality adjustment, 83-86, 95, 405; in 

teacher-pupil planning, 268-269 

personality conflicts, behavior problems 
and, 303; projection and, 55 

personality defects and disorders, 34, 44- 
63 


personality tests, 86, 344-347; see also 
tests 

Phi Delta Kappa, 118 

philosophies, conflicting, 203-208; edu- 
cational objectives and, 198-199; indi- 
vidual vs. society in, 136 

physical development, present status and, 
71-73, 94-95, 405 

physical handicaps, 72 

Pi Lambda Theta, 118 

planning, teacher-pupil, 266-274; see also 
classroom operation and organization; 
educational objectives; teacher-pupil 
planning; teacher-pupil relationships 

planning committees, 297 

Plato, 188 

policies and programs, teacher’s role in, 
116, 199-200 

political beliefs and responsibilities, 190- 
191 

population growth, community planning 
and, 107-108 

poster work, 253 

Pounds, Ralph L., 137 n., 139 n., 202 n., 
205 

practice, distribution of, 236 

pragmatism, 143, 205 

Prescott, Daniel A., 92 n. 

pressure groups, 406 

Preston, Ralph C., 215 n. 

primitive impulses, sublimation of, 50 

principal, role of, 114-116 

private schools, number of pupils in, 5; 
number of teachers for, 4 

problem solving, responsibility for, 199- 
200, 430; unit in, 246 

procedural technician, role of, 153 
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rocrastination, as a form of repression, 57 
Profesional organizations, 116-118, 196 
progressive education, 144, 206 
Progressive Education Association, 35, 

184 n., 327-328, 332 
projection, 54-55; defined, 65 — _ 
projective personality tests, 345-347 
project unit, 246 
property, rights of, 192 
psychiatry, new concepts from, 27-28 
psychological growth, fixation and, 60 
psychological research, in educational 
theory, 427 

psychological tests, 326-328; see also eval- 

uation; tests 

psychology, educational objectives and, 27- 

28, 201; summary of, 403-405, 437; in 
unit learning, 244 

psychosomatic illness, 45 
P.-T.A., see Parent-Teacher Associations 

public office, right to, 190 
public opinion, community and, 197 

public schools, federal provisions for, 110; 

number of pupils and teachers in, 4-5; 
see also school 

pupil, educational influences on, 101-102; 

family backgrounds of, 91-94; intel- 
lectual abilities of, 86-91; interests of, 
86-91; self-appraisal by, 85, 401-402; 
study of by teacher, 70-95; see also 
student; teacher-pupil planning; teacher- 
pupil relationships 

pupil-centered school, 35-36, 144 
pupil objectives, 221-222 
pupil-teacher relations, see teacher-pupil 

relationships 

Purposes of American Education, 117 


qualitative and quantitative analysis, in 
evaluation, 330 

quartile deviation, defined, 371 

quartiles, defined, 373 

questions, essay vs. objective, 359-361; 
use of by teacher, 292-293 


range, of scores, defined, 370 

rank, of raw scores, 366-367 

rapport, in classroom operation, 265-266; 
vs. discipline problems, 303; in teacher. 
pupil discussions, 85 

Raths, Lewis E., 333 n. 

rating scales, 336 

rationalization, 53-54; defined, 65 

rational thinking, 47 

raw scores, 366-367 

reaction formation, 51-52; defined, 65 
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Read, Gerald, 11 n. 

readiness, in learning process, 232, 404 

treading appreciation, 253 

reading readiness, 232, 352 

reading tests, 352-355 

rearrangement tests, 340 

recall tests, 336, 338 

recitation, 245 

recognition seeker, role of, 154 

recognition tests, 339 

reconstructionism, 144, 205, 207 

recording, of evaluative data, 383, 421 

records and transcriptions (sound), 254- 
255 

recreational experiences, group work and, 
161 

recreation and sports, U.S. expenditures 
on, 7 

regional accrediting associations, 117 

regression, anxiety and, 63; defined, 65 

reinforcement, principle of, 288 

reliability, of tests, 378 

teligion, freedom of, 189 

religious humanism, 142 

religious organizations, 104 

Reorganizing Secondary Education, 185- 
187 

report cards, 383; history of, 385 

reporting, evaluation and, 383; recent 
practices in, 390-392; summary of, 421 

report preparation, 253; as sharing activ- 
ity, 294-295 

repression, 56-57; defined, 65; projection 
and, 55 

Republic, The, 188 

research, educational theory and, 33-35, 
427-428 

resource committee, in group work, 276 

i materials, obtaining of, 287-288, 


Tesource unit, 254-256, 415 

retail selling, 317 

i a inhibition, 236-237, defined, 

5 

Rice, J. M., 326 

Rich, John Martin, 202 n. 

role-playing, 92; classroom discipline and, 
301-302; as creative endeavor, 155-157; 
group-building and, 153; social groups 
and, 151-153; usefulness of, 156-157 


room temperature, classroom, 264 
Rorschach Test, 345 


Russia, see Soviet Union 


salesmanship courses, 317 
satellites, man-made, 9 


INDEX 


scales and tests, construction of, 333-334; 
see also tests 

scapegoat, need for, 58 

scheduling problems, in curriculum or- 
ganization, 318-322 

scholastic aptitude tests, 342 

school, alternative social views of, 142- 
144; challenges facing, +28-432; com- 
munity planning and, +07; construction 
and operating costs, 5-6; in contempo- 
rary American society, 135-144; cul- 
tural change and, 25-26, 407-408; 
educational influences and, 101-102; 
history of in U.S., 108-110; implica- 
tions of educational principles for, +32- 
437; local operation of, 109, 112-116; 
philosophy of, 135; pupil-centered, 35- 
36; relation of to community, 99-100; 
social change and, 141-144; as social 
institution, 122-124, 141-144, 403; in 
Soviet Union, 10-12; study of, 99-127; 
supplies and equipment, +36; “ten-year,” 
10-11; total curriculum of, 310-322; see 
also school (adj.) 

school administrator, 113; educational 
objectives and, 197; future of, 433 

school administration, implications for, 433 

school aptitude tests, 353-354 

school board meeting, 115 

school buildings, future of, 436; value of 
in U.S., 5 

school district, 99 

school health records, 72-73 

schooling, formal, vs. education, 17-18 

school lag, 141-144 

school laws, 109 

school organization, democracy and, 115; 
implications for, 433-434; summary of, 
402; teacher and, 402-403 

school program, community leadership 
and, 105-106 

school property, ownership of, 112 

school purpose, Briggs’ definition of, 206 

school superintendent, 113-114 

school system, local operation of, 112-116 

scientific method, 26; experimentalism 
and, 207; general education and, 317, 
430 

scope and sequence problem, in curricu- 
lum organization, 310-311 

scores, range of, 370; rank and, 367-368 

security giver, teacher as, 165 

Segregation cases, Supreme Court and, 
111-112 

self-appraisal, by student, 85-86 

self-concepts, role-playing and, 157 
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self-confessor, role of, 154 

self-confidence, vacillation and, 56 

“self-control” method, discipline and, 299, 
417 

self-direction, by students, 267 

self-esteem, 73 

self-evaluation, 331 

self-examination, periodic, 65 

self-expression, 278 

self-government, belief in, 190 

self-importance, identification and, 50 

self-improvement, desire for, 50 

self-motivation, 267 

self-punishment, 57 

self-realization, objectives of, 212 

self social distance, 80, 83 

self-understanding, 267, 401-402 

semi-interquartile range, 371 

“separate and equal” status, segregation 
and, 112 

service clubs, 104 

sex, reaction formation and, 52; repres- 
sion and projection in, 55-57 

Shacter, Helen, 71 n. 

sharing activities, 293-298, 417 

Sheats, Paul, 152-153 

“sigma” deviation, 372, 388 

Simpson, Kay H., 163 n. 

single-subject unit, 240 

slavery, freedom from, 189 

slow learner, 71 

slum environment, 28 

Smith-Hughes Act, 110 

social agencies, 141 

social attitudes test, 347 

social beliefs, basic, 188-189 

social change, 25, 407; alternative view- 
points in, 142-144; nature of, 137- 
139; problems of, 141 

social distance scale, 79-83 

social evolutionism, 204 

social groups, roles in, 151-152 

social guarantees, basic, 189 

social interrelationships, 73 

social lag, 26, 141, 407 

social psychology, 32 

social realism, 143; educational objectives 
and, 204 

social relationships, 77 

social revolution, 143 

social sciences, education and, 27-28 

social security, 192 

social trends, in age of crises, 408, 423- 
424 

society, adjustment to, 429-430; changing 
nature of, 25-26; demands of, 193, 400; 
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educational objectives and, 182, 400, 
429-432; vs. individual, 183; nature of, 
188-193; “real,” 188; understanding of, 
431-432 

sociograph, 76 

sociogram, 74-78 

sociological research, 427 

sociology, educational principles and, 27- 
28, 405-410, 437 

sociometric devices, 74-78, 336, 348 

source materials, gathering and evaluating 
of, 275, 286-288 

source unit, 255 

Soviet Union, education in, 9-12, 399; 
school statistics for, 10-11 

special-interest courses, in curriculum or- 
ganization, 315-318 

specialized courses, general education and, 
317, 413 

spelling scale, 327 

spiritual moral values, 214-217 

Sputnik I, 9 

stability, achievement of, 47 

standard deviation, defined, 372 

standardized (formal) tests, 341-347, 350- 
355 

standards, establishment of, 119-120 

standard scores, 373-375 

Stanford Achievement Test, 327 

state, vs. individual, 10 

state board of education, 109 

state responsibility, history of, 108-110 

statistical techniques, use of, 366-369 

a problems and roles, 71-73, 123, 

stealing, as reaction formation, 51-52 

Steckle, Lynde C., 46 n., 47 n., 48 n. 

steering committee, in activity work, 276 

Stiles, Lindley J» 149 n., 150 n., 266 n., 
276 n. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for Men 
and Women, 89 

student, achievement of, see achievement; 
health records, 72; motivation and educa- 
tional objectives of, 197, 221-222; self- 
control by, 267, 299, 417 

student-teacher relationships, see teacher- 
pupil relationships 

student transcripts, 383 

study activities, improvements in, 271-293 

study courses, establishment of, 119-120 

study groups, sharing within, 294 

study habits tests, 347 

stoo plan, in teacher-pupil planning, 270- 

71 


study suggestions, lists of, 127-128, 146, 


INDEX 


172-173, 225-227, 259-260, 306-307, 
322-323, 363-365, 380-381, 393, 439- 
440 

subject matter, in unit teaching, 239 

sublimation, 50-51; defined, 65 

summaries, by chapter, 20-21, 36-38, 64- 
66, 94-95, 124-126, 144-145, 170-172, 


363, 378-380, 392-393 
summary chapter, 398-422 
superintendent of schools, 113-114 
Supreme Court cases, segregation and, 
111-112 
Symonds, Percival M., 48 


Taoism, 215 

tape recordings, use of, 169-170, 254 

teacher, academic freedom of, 120-122; 
accreditation of, 117; adjustment mech- 
anisms and, 63-64; in “age of crises, 
434-435; appointment of, 109; auton- 
omy of, 120-122; community and, 406; 
conversations with pupils, 85; discipline 
problems of, 293-303; effective, 3; emo- 
tional maturity of, 44; European con- 
ception of, 25; as evaluator, 291-292; 
fixation ‘awareness in, 62; function of, 
289-293; as guide, 290-291; home visits 
by, 92-94; homework and, 278-283; 
labor groups and, 117; leadership quali- 
ties in, 161-164; “mental sets” in, 60- 
61; number of in U.S., 4; organizations 
of, 116-119, 196; personality defects 
and disorders in, 44-63; policy and pro- 
gram formulations by, 116, 120; in 
pupil-centered school, 35-36; pupil study 
by, 70-95; qualifications of, 109, 161- 
164; questions by, 292-293; role-playing 
and, 155-156; role-playing by, 164-165, 
400-401; routine mechanical duties of, 
435; salaries of, 435; school organization 
and, 120, 402-403; school study by, 99- 
127; school superintendent and, 116; 
self-study by, 44-66; self-understanding 
in, 66, 401-402; sharing activities and, 
293-294; state legislation affecting, 109; 
Statistics and, 377; student observations 
by, 83-84; summary of role, 400-401; 
sympathy and understanding in, 46; in 
teacher-pupil planning, 267-274; true 
tole of, 166-167; “whole child” con- 
cept and, 70-95; see also teaching 

teacher attitude tests, 347 

teacher-dominated class or school, 35, 198 

teacher-made tests, construction and goals 


of, 355-361 
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teacher personnel, implications for, 434- 
435 

teacher-pupil objectives, 221-222 

teacher-pupil planning, 267-274, 416; de- 
fined, 267-268; initiation of, 271; limita- 
tions on, 272; values of, 268-269; stu- 
dent motivation in, 274; student recep- 
tivity to, 271-272; teacher pre-planning 
and, 269-270; techniques of, 270-274; 
values of, 268-269 

teacher-pupil relationships, 164; discipline 
and, 293-303; evaluation and, 329, 334- 
335; studies and research in, 70-95 

teaching, backgrounds for, 43-126; class- 
room operation and, 262-303; effective, 
3-4; evaluation and planning in, 329 
(see also evaluation); need for new type 
of, 25-41; new developments in, 28-31; 
success in, 401; see also teacher 

teaching-learning process, principles of, 
398-422 

teaching machines, 288-289 

teaching materials, 417; evaluation and 
selection of, 253-254; gathering and or- 
ganization of, 230-256, 286-288; study 
suggestions in, 259-260; summary of, 
256-259; text films in, 260-261 

teaching methods and organization, 229- 
322; see also classroom operation and or- 
ganization; educational objectives; evalu- 
ation 

teaching unit, development of, 249-253; 
phases of, 248; resource unit and, 255- 
256; see also unit teaching 

teamwork, 149; see also group process; 
group work 

technology, lag in, 9 

temper tantrums, 63 

Ten Commandments, the, 216 

Tenth Amendment, 108 

tenure, 109 

ten-year school, Soviet Union, 10-11 

testing facilities, future of, 436 

testing program, elementary through col- 
lege, suggested, 352-355; need for, 392 

tests, evaluative, 330-332; criteria for, 351; 
desirable characteristics of, 377-378; 
formal and informal, 334, 341-347; 
preparation of, 355-356; reliability of, 
378; teacher-made, 355-361; types of, 
336; usability of, 378; validity of, 377- 
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Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 346 
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traditionalism, 143 

training, transfer of, 234, 404-405, 425 
tranquilizers, 45 
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transfer of training, 234, 404-405, 425 
true-false tests, 336, 339, 357 
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tuition charges, 13 

Tuttle, Harold S., 302 n. 
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ulcers, anxiety and, 45 
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245; historical development of, 244- 
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cation of, 239-241; evaluation and, 332; 
nature of, 238-241; phases of, 248-252; 
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cational programs of, 110-111; expendi- 
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“unsatisfactory,” meaning of, in grading, 
386 

usability, defined, 378 


vacillation, 56; defined, 65 

value, defined, 175 

verbal expression, reaction formation and, 
52 

validity, defined, 377-378 
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visual aids, 253, 275 

vocational courses, in curriculum organiza- 
tion, 312 

vocational education, federal aid to, 110; 
specialized courses in, 317 

vocational guidance, 141, 209, 332 

vocational interest inventory, 89, 346 
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world understanding, education for, 432 
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wrangling, avoidance of in classroom, 302 

Wrightstone, J. Wayne, 328 n., 332 

written examinations and tests, 384-385; 
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zoo, visits to, 253 
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